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EVERYBODY KNOWS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 
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HE. pre-eminent position Buick cars hold in the esteem 
of the motoring public becomes more evident with each 
passing year. 


IE fs 


Each-year brings further recognition of the correctness and 
superiority of the Buick Valve-in-Head principle of motor 
construction. 


wr ¥, 


Equally evident is the appreciation of the beautiful body 
lines, superb finish and fine appointments which characterize 
all Buicks from the practical 4 cylinder roadster to the large 
6 cylinder enclosed cars. 
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The big, roomy, seven passenger touring sedan illustrated 
above meets the needs of all the family, combining the com- 
forts and advantages of both the open and the enclosed car. 


— ~~ 


In addition to the present complete line, 
additional enclosed cars will be announced 
during the National Automobile shows. 


Buick Motor Company 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities: Dealers Everywhere Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 
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Then Why Not Start it Now? An Editorial by S. W. Straus 
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us PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THRIFT rot 
2 Ny 
) HEN peace comes, not only the rights but the It is ouly through thrift that we or any other peoples or in a year. Yet, when peace comes, it is going to be 9) 
5 y eee ainaae g as 
responsibilities of the individual are going to are enabled to maintain that equilibrium so necessary one of the greatest of our national factors. ro] 
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hold larger sway. The man and the woman, as 
a single unit, are going to have more to say. 


stances. 
To-day the drunken man is 
held in aversion by his fellow 





to individual and national success in times alike of war 
and of peace. 








Why should we not, therefore, begin now a national 
movement to learn the lesson ? 


is the vestibule of the great to- 
morrow. It is only through this 
channel that we can make our 
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ro] Why should we not start now a national movement Now, thrift is something that must be studied, if its How? ro 
Se for the learning of a lesson that will loom large out of manifest qualities are to be of value either to the indi- In the simplest possible way. There is only one Ye 
9 this war? It is this: That waste has no right to exist vidual or to the nation. It cannot be learned ina day point of contact between the present and the future: AG 
fo} anywhere under any circum- and that is the schoolroom. It ro 
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men. To-morrow the man who ‘@) MO RRO influence felt for posterity. ye 
is not thrifty will be a social out- Therefore, our duty is clear: to Ns 
cast, for we are soon going to 


understand what we are just be- 
ginning to learn to-day: that the 


A PRAYER: BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 





place thrift teachings in the reg- 
ular school curriculum on the 
grounds of pure patriotism. 
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spendthrift is a public menace. * & 
A man cannot waste his own - , HOSE of our boys who have 
substance alone. Destruction GOD, much of knowledge has been thrust ‘ate with a donned the khaki, or taken 
oS cannot be confined to the indi- fierce swiftness that almost topples reason ax. s ‘. Each service in the navy, or enlisted _ fo} 
Ke vidual who commits it. Cast a new day makes us realize with increasing awe the immeiisity ow task, in the aviation corps, have re- S 
f pebble in the water and the rip- a giant readjustment, for which past years have but poor'y sponded definitely and valiantly NS 
@ ples will describe a wide circle. So, dear Father, we lift our hearts in prayer for our Nation : eo tothe callofduty. But patriotism ® 
In like manner, waste of any ? i does not exact her toll from the 
eR sort describes a vast circle of most eventful day: To-morrow. ; soldier alone. It imposes duties Y 
e harmful influence. God, give us Thy wisdom. Our own is scant. Bestow Thy wisdouis.. ke each of us. The man, though 8 
Cc ; Father, particularly upon our leaders who sit into the depth of long, still * § ot a soldier, or the woman, ¢: 
OW, thrift actually means nights, struggling with problems almost beyond human ken. Grant to } she be not a nurse, has 
simply the elimination of them a discernment rich with the qualities of divinity. Save them from o perform that are as 
(0 pom Pe - _— tg oe man-made blunderings in the use of an intelligence that is Thy gift, and wotive as yonage imposed ¢ 
A yi te SS ia ach Wh Te Thine alone. And to us who follow may there come an awakening so ae ii xs fe: = be as 
nu ee eee magnets vivid, so inwrought with unselfishness, that we may find ourselves 9 te pegited aga lige Dem dae 
as a nation, went into the war : : if ; ; : a t ful \ in civil life and falls 
o wis Sided ies amicbedéonss tee promptly meeting lite-changes with renewed sincerity and hopefulness. al dite Wak paivicton. ie 
S meaning of this word “thrift,” and Make us strong in heart,O God! Weare filled with a strange emotion ex » te prehensible fo] 
Sie 7 fir r h > I ~ . . ° 4 th th 7 a nach \ 
IC) in the first two or three months by moving armies in which there marches blood of our blood. Add toThy a e r who flinche C) 
pg we rushed into practices of false wisdom in us by blessing us with a great courage. May there be a rein- when the hour » as 
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economy that, had they con- 
tinued, would have _ brought 
about industrial disorganization 
and personal hardship. We failed 


carnation of the unconquerable spirit, glorified in the Washington of 
Valley Forge and the liberty-loving Lincoln. May new Lees and Jacksons, 
new Shermans and Grants be our heritage. May all weakness within us 


It is our duty to s« 
nation no longer proceeds | 
norance of the true meaning oi 
thrift. We must safeguard the 
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i Sn Eitewhatain ackwenn. Gale be stamped out by the divine favor that can slices nobleness. Dusacion Ata ace, Wanton Mk 
S structive and destructive thrift. And grant us humility,O God! Make us realize more strongly than feel to-day as a coming national 
id We concluded that thrift meant ever that Tyranny cannot be slain by Pride, nor can armies be marshaled necessity will have to be worked 
iC) tight-fistedness. As a result, we by Conceit. May the motto of our fathers live before us, as a cloud by out and carried out in practice 6) 
began to deflect from their nor- Ma day and a pillar of flame by night: “In God We Trust.” by those who will be men and 
3 mal courses the tides of the ; ; women in the America of to- ie 
6 nation’s money which turned the So, as we pause on the brink of the unknown To-morrow, O our God, aaiainne. A 
2 wheels of industry. So, while we Maker and King of all nations, grant us, Thy children, a new sense of Therefore, thrift should be 
o were attempting to build up on faith, a universal creed, radiant with Thy promises, builded of worthy taught in the schools. It is your He 
9 one hand, we were actually tear- motives, and crowned with the larger touch of brotherhood! Secured in clear duty and mine to see that 6 
ing down on the other. faith, may we move toward a righteous peace, sanctified by invincible this is done, and we can contrib- . 
i We did not mage roe that honor, and, arising with fine eagerness, hasten to new tasks! na — single duty to our 
practicing thrift did not mean nation in this crisis. 
merely ceasing to spend money. 4 ae we going to rise to this e 
Thrift means the sane adminis- uty? ¢ 
tration of one’s personal affairs w ¢ 
: to the end that there shall be the ET us not fall short of the spirit a 
o least amount of waste, the least * nse se grange rs ¢ 
amount of lost motion, and the opportunity o -day. 
‘ greatest possible good to one’s coming into a new order of es 
S self and the nation. things, and the great keynote of f 
i¢ that new order will be that, while ) 
2 HRIFT is the foundation of mankind can progress only 
S individual preparedness, and through the processes of democ- 
C) surely the present war shows racy, a democratic people can (-) 
5 what a vital part indivicual pre- succeed only when thrift is the ps 
3 paredness plays in the destiny of mainspring of its actions and the ¢ 
(-) a nation, when a great crisis is foundation ot its existence. 
0 presented. Why not, therefore, join in a ph 
& Individual preparedness united effort, a national move- Q 
schools one to the hardships ment to teach the American man .) 
S which come alike to those who and the American woman of to- Ps 
© fight at the front and those who morrow the golden lesson of ? 
suffer at home. {t is through thrift? o 
au thrift that the individual devel- It can be done, and done rs 
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ops nerve, stamina, courage and 
character, and these are the qual- 
ities we need most of all in times 
of war. 
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quickly, if we as men and women 
will only say—and say it loud 
enough for the educators to 
hear—that it must be done! 
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Her Lasting, Easy, Foot-Dry Soles 








Copyright 1917, by The Good year Tire & Rubber Co. 





eolin 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








HE stands in her NeGlin-soled shoes, one 

of the millions of women today for whom 
Neodlin long-wear, Nedlin foot-comfort, 
Neolin waterproofness mean new and better 
standards for shoe-sole-wear. 


She doubted these soles before she bought them, 
as one doubts all reforming innovations. But 
the first fitting in the shoe store decided her. 
Her tender feet felt a new sensation. No stiff- 
ness was there though the fit was perfect. It 
seemed like walking upon felt. 


Yet that was but the first of the Neolin Sole 
surprises which. marked for her a new, new 
era in her shoe-sole gear. 


As month after month she walked upon her 
Neolin Soles she learned of a surprising wear 
which never had she been able to duplicate 
before. 


Moderately priced as were the shoes they were 
built into, they lasted like the most expensive 
shoes. Fall drew into winter but they barely 
showed the wear; and then when came the 
season of slush and wet and snow she learned 
of yet one further sole-wear virtue. 


Neolin Soles were waterproof and permanently 
waterproot. 


No wet could wash that waterproofness out. 
No drying could stiffen those Neolin Soles, 
and so could pull her uppers out of shape. 
Neat-fit they were; neat-fit they stayed. They 
not only lasted in themselves but preserved 
the life of the uppers they were built into. 


Neolin Soles can mean similar shoe-sole ex- 
periences for you. Their tremendous wear 
resistance can possibly cut your shoe billsin half. 
They come in black, white and tan for men, 
women and children. Look for the stamp 
‘*Neolin’’ underneath. 


Mark that mark—stamp it on your memory— 
Neolin— 

the trade symbol for a never 

changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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Chairman of the Central Committee of the American National Red Cross 


| By William Howard Taft 


By John R. Mott 


General Secretary, National War Work Council, Y. M.C. A. 


The United States Food 


Chairman of the Woman's Committee of the Council of National Defense 


Administration 





An ExpLanaTIon: It seemed to the Editors of THe Lapizs’ Home Journat that the beginning of the New Year might be an 
appropriate time for the contributors and editors to the four “war” departments in the magazine to halt for a month and give 
these executive heads of the great agencies which they represent an opportunity to express the gratitude which they and their 
co-workers feel to the women of America for the splendid work which they have so far done. The work is by no means over, 
but a word of appreciation expressed in the middle of a work gives us a renewed stimulus for the work ahead. 

Next month the regular “war” departments will be continued, and the editors themselves will come back to the work with 
a fresh interest in indicating the work ahead and the new lines opening up in the particular agency which each represents. 


| 
| 
| Doctor Anna Howard Shaw 
| 
| 
| 





—Tue Eprrors of Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. 





| ‘To You 
Who Have Helped in Red Cross Work 


bo have pledged or given over $100,000,000 for the relief of war suffering. 
You have rolled up the membership from a few hundred thousand to 
over four millions. In one period of six weeks you furnished 3,681,895 surgical 
dressings, 1,517,076 pieces of hospital linen, 424,550 articles of patients’ 
clothing, 301,563 articles of miscellaneous supplies and 240,621 knitted 
articles. You have provided $11,000,000 for relief and reconstruction work in 
France. You have created and equipped more than twelve base hospitals 
that are now serving with our forces in France. You have thirty more base 
hospitals fully equipped and awaiting the War Department’s call. You have 

an efficient transport service in France which is carrying your surgical 
dressings and hospital supplies to between 4000 and 5000 French hospitals. 
You have made possible forty-five ambulance companies for service in this 
country and abroad. 

| At French railroad stations, where thousands of weary, trench-stained 
| soldiers pass to their homes, American women, through your generosity, 
serve hot meals at Red Cross canteens, and the men have the opport ‘nity 
to bathe, to disinfect their clothing and to sleep while awaiting their trains. 

You have enabled the Red Cross to supplement the care of the United 
States Army and Navy for its men by adding to their equipment comforts 
which are almost necessities, by safeguarding their health through sanitary 
precautions outside the military zones of the cantonments, and by furnishing 
rest and recreation rooms for the troops in France. 

You have extended substantial aid to destitute Belgium. You have given 
Russia more than two million pounds of condensed milk and $400,000 for 
drugs. You have furnished medical supplies worth $200,000 to Rumania, 
Serbia and Italy. You have made it possible for the American Committee 
for the Relief of the Armenians and Syrians to have $1,800,000 to relieve the 
| suffering among ‘those helpless peoples. 
| In all this, your money, your effort, your interest and your devotion are 
being carried to millions who need them more desperately than you yourself 
| can easily imagine. Your Red Cross, 
| because you have helped, is thus able 
to share in the alleviation of the world’s 
1 suffering, and for this we thank you. 


(£— 





‘To You 
Who Have Been So Good to the Y. M. C. A. 


E ARE serving nearly 1,500,000 American soldiers and sailors now. 

Already on this side of the Atlantic we have erected or have under 
construction about 400 buildings. In addition, scores of large tents have 
been in use. The different buildings and tents are overcrowded, and it will be 
necessary to add many more. We have a staff of over 2000 secretaries and 
directors devoting their entire time to guiding the Association activities 
among the soldiers and sailors. We are seeking to minister to the wide range 
of the needs of the men—physical, social, intellectual and spiritual. 

When this work began it was not thought that we would be called upon 
before January to serve many American soldiers overseas; but for months 
we have been ministering to large and increasing numbers, both in France 
and in England. The American soldiers in France are not massed in great 
cantonments, as is so largely the case here at home, but are scattered in small 
detachments or units throughout countless villages and towns. We have 
been obliged, therefore, to multiply greatly the number of buildings and 
tents and likewise the number of secretaries and other workers. The moral 
dangers which beset these men are much greater than in the homeland. The 
n yed for such work becomes more and more intense and the demand for it 
more and more pressing as our men are brought to the fighting lines. The 
burning question with reference to those whom we send out to represent us 
and to fight for us in the great struggle is: Shall these men return to us with 
bodies shot through with unnamable diseases and with characters weakened 
or blasted, or shall they come back stronger and better men? 

We are likewise summoned to place our best facilities in similar work at 
the disposal of the great armies of our Allies, such as Russia, France and 
Italy. This opens to the American people boundless opportunities to serve. 
Then there are the 6 million prisoners of war. Their need is far more exten- 
sive and intensive than ever. One shrinks from letting the mind dwell on 
what their lot would be were America to withhold the hand of unselfishness. 

In view of facts and considerations 
like these, I wish to express my abound- 
ing gratitude to THE LADIES’ HOME : 

JouRNAL and its large constituency for 
all that they have so well done. 





a) aA YU, aad 
Who Have Helped the Woman’s Committee 


HE Woman’s Committee, through THE LApigs’ HOME JOURNAL, which 

has proved itself so efficient a medium of communication between it and 
the members of State Divisions, sends its thanks and New Year greetings to 
the national organizations codperating with it, to the chairmen and members 
of the State Divisions, and to the women everywhere who have aided in 
making more effective the war work of the women of America. 


The country has now been organized into forty-eight State Divisions, 
with which nearly all the women’s organizations of the United States are 


associated. Gratifying codperation between State Councils of Defense and 
the State Divisions has been established also. In twenty-seven states women 
of the Woman’s Divisions are members of the Councils of Defense. 

The function of the Woman’s Committee and its State Divisions is to 
effect codperation and coérdination. In particular, it brought all its forces to 
bear on the Second Liberty Loan campaign and the Food Administration 
conservation-pledge campaign. In the preliminary food-saving campaign the 
Woman’s Committee distributed more than 414 million food pledge cards. 
The number of workers reported was 97,449. 

The names of more than a million women, both trained and untrained, 
have been registered with the committee for war service. In all, the com- 
mittee is directing and supporting ten departments of women’s war work. 

It is publishing a weekly bulletin, circulated nationally through its State 
Divisions. It has inaugurated a foreign-information service, making available 
to the women of America news of the wartime activities of the women of 
other nations. It maintains a service through which posters, educational 
bulletins, moving-picture films and lecturers furnished by agencies of the 
Government may be secured. In codperation with the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture it is distributing a series of lessons 
designed to teach housekeepers how to adapt themselves to the extraordinary 
food situation now confronting them. Through it the Civil Service Commis- 


cion obtained many applicants for the clerical positions at Washington for 
which women were needed; and it enlisted women’s codperation in such 
measures as bread 


saving and reduced sa S oe x LZ, 
delivery services. <—— Ce 














Io You 
Who Have Helped in Food Conservation 


T IS too early to give statistics on actual savings of the wheat, meat, fat 

and sugar which the Government has been asking you to conserve for 
the safety of our soldiers and our Allies and for the protection of those 
Americans who must stay at home. This much we know, however: 

In the first week alone of the pledging campaign more than 10 million 
families signed the food-conservation pledge, promising “‘to carry out the 
directions and advice of the Food Administration, in so far as my circum- 
stances permit.’’ This means that half of all the families in America had, 
in seven days, pledged themselves to the support of the principles for which 
the Food Administration was created. 

It has been repeatedly stated, and it should again be emphasized, that 
the great majority of Americans are not wasteful. The Food Administration 
has reached a considerable number of the habitual wasters through hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and dining cars—here again through voluntary coépera- 
tion on the part of managers and patrons. In a single large hotel ‘‘ meatless 
day’”’ has resulted in a weekly saving of threg,tons of beef; ‘“‘wheatless day” 
has meant a saving of sixty-seven barrels of flour. 

By the time this magazine reaches its readers the regulation of the various 
food industries will be completely working and we shall then know just what 
the licensing system, which was put into operation on November first, will 
mean in the matter of lower prices to the consumer. The plans to regulate 
the activities of those who manufacture and handle the public’s food, includ- 
ing the large retailers, and to guard against hoarding and speculation, have 
appealed to the people as democratic, fair and effective. 

The dawn of the New Year should find ten millions and more members of 
the Food Administration accomplishing the purpose for which they have 
banded together. Lord Northcliffe, in a published statement, put the necessity 
bluntly: ‘‘Either the stay-at-homes must save so that the soldiers may get 
their vital needs, or the soldiers must go short so that the stay-at-homes 
may fatten. You cannot have it both ways, and must make your choice.”’ 

The pledge signers have made their choice, and we thank them. 
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Too Much Coal! The Dealer 
is Giving it Away 





The Grocer Decides to Lower 
His Prices 


No More Taxes: Uncle Sam 
Has Too Much Money 


Y 

















The Doctor So Enjoys His 
Visits He Presents No Bill 


Mandy Offers to Stay for Life 
and Takes Less Wages 


The Kaiser Has Abdicated and 
Ends the War 








Bright Things 


Then They Parted 


RS. CORNELL was giving a luncheon. 
Observing that one of the guests had eaten 
all her portion of ice cream, she said: 

““My dear Miss Lane, do let me give you 
some more of the ice cream!” 

‘Well, thanks,” said the young woman; “I 
will take some more, but only just a mouthful, 
please.” 

‘Hilda,’ said Mrs. Cornell to her maid, “fill 
Miss Lane’s plate.” 


Not Serious 


| i hepa MAID (to inquiring friend): Oui, 
madame is ill, but ze doctaire haf pronounce 
it something very trifling, very small. 

Frrienp: Oh, I am so relieved, for I was really 
anxious about her. What does the doctor say 
the trouble is? 

FRENCH Mar: Let me think. It was some- 
thing leetle. Ah, I haf it now. Ze doctaire say 
zat madame has ze smallpox. 


Southern Confectionery 


ie EE whiz! Dey got cherries an’ strawberries 
an’ all kinds of fruit covered wid candy. 
What kind shall I get, Rastus?” 

“Get me a chocolate-coated watermelon.” 


Kinder Skittish 


GOOD old mammy of 
went into a shoe store 
pair of ever’day shoes—small tens.”” The clerk 
selected a pair of men’s heavy plow shoes for 
her and she seated herself to try them on. The 
clerk remained standing in front of her. She 
glanced up and asked: 
‘Honey, is you all gwine to stan’ dere while 
I tries ’°em on?” 

The clerk answered: 
move on if you wish it.” 
She said: ‘‘Please do, honey, ’cause 
white-folks raised and I’se kinder skittish.” 


antebellum days 
and asked for ‘‘a 


“Why, no, auntie; Ill 


I’se 


The Feminine View 


ANE WILLIS: Why did the 
officer turn Charlie down? 


recruiting 


Marie Giturs: On account of his eyes. 
JANE WILtis: Why, I think he has beauti- 
ful eyes, don’t you? 


His Own Fault 


no R, your daughter has promised to become 
J) my wife.” 
‘Well, don’t come to me for sympathy; you 
might know something would happen | to you, 
hanging round here five nights a week.’ 


Indorsement 


WANT to get this check cashed,”’ said the 
young wife to the paying teller at the bank. 
“Yes, madam; you must indorse it, though.” 
‘““Why, my husband sent it to me. He is away 
on business.” 

““Yes, madam. But just indorse it. Sign it on 
the back, please, and your husband will know 
we paid it to you.” 

She went back to the desk and in a couple of 
minutes came back with the check indorsed: 

“Your loving wife, Edith.” 


Just Couldn’t Spare the Time 


NEGRO was up for registration as a voter, 
and the clerk asked him: 


Now, Mose, who is President of thg United 
States?” i ~ 
“Massa Wilson,”’ was the reply. 


“And the Vice President?” was the next. 
‘“*Massa Marshall. Oh, I know, sah,” 
the negro. 

‘Well, now, if the President should be shot, 
who would become Pre side nt?” 

‘Massa Marshall, sah.’ 
“Could you be President, Mose?” 

“No, sah,” the negro quickly replied. 

“Well, why not? Just think now,” asked the 
officer. 

“Well, sah,” replied Mose, bowing to the 
examination board, ‘‘it’s very kind ob you gem- 
men, but if you wud only ’scuse me, sah, I’se 
really very, very busy with ma cotton, sah, 


jus’ now.” 
Mother’s Error 


T’S no use. Mother will never learn society 
ways.” 
“How now?” 
“I found her in the kitchen to-day cooking 
tripe and stirring it with her lorgnette.” 


replied 
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— Escape 


Skin Color 





EE there!” ex- 

claimed the 
Irish revolutionist 
to the gaping crowd 
as he exhibited his 
tall hat with a bul- 
let hole in it. 
‘Look at that hole, 
will ye? Yesee, ifit 
had been a _ low- 








COLORED 
£ woman went 
into a drug store 
and asked for some 
flesh-colored court- 
plaster. The clerk, 
glancing at her 
complexion, handed 
her a package of 
black. The woman 








crowned hat I 
should have been 
killed outright.” 


His Dream 


“V HAT is the 

trouble, my 
boy?”’ asked the 
kind old gentleman 
of a boy in the park 


A Novelty 


N ELDERLY lady was buying a New 
Year’s present for her married daughter. 

She asked to be shown some tablecloths. 
The salesman brought a pile and showed 
them to her, but she said she had seen those 


elsewhere—nothing suited her. 
you something new?” 
The clerk then brought another pile and 


she asked. 


looked at him for a 
moment and then 
said: ‘I asked for 
flesh color. Dis 
here’s skin color.” 


His Place 


ISTER SMITH 
was called upon 
for testimony in a 


““Haven’t 


who was crying. showed them to her. revival meeting. 
_ ‘I wish I were “These are the newest patterns,” he said. She humbly de- 
rich,” sobbed the “You will notice that the center is exactly clined in_ these 
oy. in the middle and the border runs round the words: “I have 
“Rich?” asked edge.” been a transgressor 
the man. ‘What “Isn’t that lovely!” said the lady. ‘“‘I and a black sheep 


would you do if 
you were rich?” 





will take half a dozen of those. 


” 


for a good many 
years and have only 








“T’d buy a great + 
big motor car, sir,”’ 
answered the little chap, ‘‘so I could fly my kite 
out of the back of it without running my legs 


off.’ 
Top Dog 


gerry ROOSEVELT, son of the Colonel, 

is said to have remarked of his father: 
“You know dad likes to be top dog—the most 
prominent person wherever he is. If he’s at a 
wedding he wants to be the bride, and if he’s at 
a funeral he wants to be the corpse.” 


A Winter Version 


N ARY had a little cold; 
It started in her head; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That cold was sure to spread. 


It followed her to school one day; 
*Twas not against the rule. 

It made the children cough and sneeze 
To have that cold in school. 


The teacher tried to drive it out, 
She tried hard, but—kachoo! 
It didn’t do a bit of good, 
The teacher caught it too! 


As the Lawyers Express It 


F A MAN were to give another an orange he 

would simply say ‘I give you this orange ms 
but when the transaction is intrusted to a 
lawyer to put in writing he adopts this form: 
“T hereby give and convey to you, all and sin- 
gular, my estate and interests, right, title, 
claim and adv antages of and in said orange, 
together with all its rind, juice, pulp and pits, 
and all rights and advantages therein, with full 
power to bite, cut, suck and otherwise eat the 
same, or give the 
same away with or 


recently seen the 
light. I believe 
that my place is in a dark corner behind the 
door.” 

Brother Jones was next called upon. Follow- 
ing Sister Smith’s meek example, he said: ‘I, 
too, have been a sinner for more than forty 
years, and I do not think I ought to stand be- 
fore you as a model. I think my place is behind 
the door, in a dark corner, with Sister Smith.” 


Rocked to Sleep 


fey OLD darky went to the judge and wanted 
to have his wife arrested for rocking him 
to sleep. 

“Why, man,” said the judge, ‘“‘you can’t 
have your wife arrested for rocking you to 
sleep!” 

““That’s all right, judge,”’ replied the darky, 
“but you should have seen the rock.’ 


And it Was Peculiar 


“HE MAY be a great artist,’’ said the young 
thing, “but he certainly has a peculiar 
way of painting his pictures.”’ 
‘Why, how’s that?” asked her friend. 

“Well, when I visited his studio recently and 
asked him about his work, he told me that he 
painted his greatest pictures on an empty 
stomach.” 


It Would Not Pay to Advertise 


ys OLD negro approached a white manina 
Southern town and asked: ‘‘ Marse Tom, 
you ain t seed anything of dat ole mule of mine, 
is y ou?’ 
‘““Why no, Henry, I haven’t seen that Btule. 
Have you lost it?’ 

“Well, Ah doan know ef Ah’ve lost him or 
not, but he is shore ’nuff gone.” 

“Henry, I sus- 





without the rind, 


skin, juice, pulp or Lowest Office 
pits, anything here- 

inbefore or herein- HE day after 
after or in any other New Year’s 
deed, or deeds, in- Rastus didn’t show 


strument or instru- 
ments of whatever 
nature or kind so- 
ever to the contrary 


up for work until 

quite late. His 

boss asked why. 
“Well, you see, 


in any wise not- boss, I was taken 

withstanding.” into de lodge last 
night.” 

Not Much Bait ‘What reas 


is that that ; 
should he late ti 
morning?”’ 

“Well, you see, 
boss, I was elected 
to a office and I’se 
busy this mornin’.”’ 


WO men were 

discussing as to 
what Noah did to 
pass away the time 
on board the Ark. 
“T guess he did a 
good deal of fish- 
ing,” suggested the 
ardent angler. 

But someone is 
always ready witha 
wet blanket. ‘“‘He 
couldn’t do much 
fishing with only 
two worms,” was 
the retort. 


isn’t it?” 


dis lodge.” 





pect the best way 
you can find that 





— 








mule would be to 
put a want ad in 
the paper for him.” 

“Shucks! Dat 
wouldn’t do no 
good, Marse Tom.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Why, Marse 
Tom, you all know 
puffickly well dat 
dat mule cain’t 
read.” 


Fearful Struggle 


HEY were dis- 
cussing the war. 
“T suppose this is 
the most fearful 


WS 








‘Elected to an office the night you were 
taken into the order?” 

“Yas, sir, | was appointed the 
alted Ruler ob de Universe.” 

“That’s a pretty high office for a new man, 


“No, sir. Grand Exalted Ruler ob de Uni- 
verse is de bery lowest office what dey is in 


struggle the world 
has ever seen,”’ said 
the traveling sales- 


man. 

“On, £ cans 
know,” replied the 
postmaster. “I 
once saw two Jew 
burglars trying to 
take money from a 
Scotchman.” 


Grand Ex- 








of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


The Right Kind of Girl 


E WAS a Scot, with the usual character- 

. istics of his race. Wishing to know his fate, 
he telegraphed a proposal of marriage to the girl 
of his choice. After waiting all day at the tele- 
graph office he received the affirmative answer 
late at night. 

“Well, if I were you,” said the operator, ‘‘I’d 
think twice before I married a girl who kept me 
waiting so long for an answer.” 

“Na, na,” said the Scot. ‘The girl for me is 
the girl who waits for the night rates.” 


A Woman’s “If” 
By F.H.H. 


F YOU can face the sun when all the others 
Are sitting with their backs toward the light; 
If you can look so nice that your own brothers 
Admit that you find favor in their sight; 
If you can talk—and not be always talking; 


Or being screamed at, keep your tones quite * 


low; 
If you can do a good two hours’ walking 
And not complain of blisters on your toe; 
If you can bear to see the socks you’ve knitted 
Used by your swain to clean his motor bike; 
Or smile to see your greatest rival fitted 
With just the sort of costume that you’d like; 
If you can buy a hat—a French “creation” — 
A hat that puts all others in the shade; 
And wear the hat, and cause a great -sensation— 
And never tell a soul how much you paid; 
If you can cry and still remain attractive; 
If you can see a joke and tell one, too; 
If you can hear them talk and stay inactive 
In any scandal spreading there’s to do; 
If you can play at bridge without revoking; 
Or read a book and not start at the 
end; 
If for your sake a man will quit stockbroking 
And forthwith start his evil ways to mend; 
If you can greet with every sign of pleasure 
A man who eats his gravy with his knife, 
He'll be convinced that you’re a perfect treasure, 
And whatis more . he’ll take you for his 


wife! 
Pretty Bad, This 


WOMAN came into the hospital the other 
day and she was so cross-eyed that the 
tears ran down her back.” 
“You couldn’t do anything for her, 
you?” 
“*Yes, indeed; we treated her for bacteria.” 


He Knew 


Toa (dictating letter to be sent to his 
wife): The nurses here are a very plain 
ot -—— 

Nurse: Oh, come! I say! 
polite to us. 

Tommy: Never mind, 
It’ll please her! 


could 


That’s not very 


nurse, put it down. 


Making Her Acquaintance 


ISITOR (at private hospital): 
Lieutenant Barker, please? 
Matron: We do not allow ordinary visiting. 
May I ask if you’re a relative? 
VisiToR (boldly): Oh, yes! I’m his sister. 
MATRON: Well, well! I’m very glad to meet 
you. I’m his mother. 


He Had No Use for England 


N IRISHMAN who was a conscientious ob- 
jector to the war was being questioned. 
“‘T don’t believe in England,” said the Irishman. 

‘“*Why not?” asked the chairman. 

“T have no use for any country,” said the 
Irishman, “that can’t put a commander-in- 
chief in the field, an admiral at the head of its 
fleet, or a prime minister in its highest office.” 

‘“But, my good man,” asked the chairman, 
‘‘where are there better men than Sir Douglas 
Haig, Admiral Beatty and Lloyd George?” 

“‘Well,” said the Irishman, “Sir Douglas 
Haig is a Scotsman, Admiral Beatty is an Irish- 
man, and Lloyd George is a Welshman.” 


Can I see 


Effeminate 


M& AND MRS. HUDSON were having a 
discussion one evening over Mr. Morris, a 
friend of the family. 

“T don’t see,” said Mrs. Hudson, “‘ how you 
can say that Mr. Morris has an effeminate way 
of talking. He has a very loud and masculine 
voice.” 

““T mean by an effeminate way of talking, my 
dear,”’ responded the husband, ‘‘that he talks 
all the time.” 
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To insure Victor quality. always look for the famous trade- 
mark, “His Master's Voice."’ It is on all genuine products of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. ‘ 
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m==a\ A book that every 
~ music-lover will want 


It has required 20 years of constant research, 
of steady application, of tireless effort, and the 
expenditure of more than Eleven Million dollars 
to place this Victor Record catalog in your hands. 


This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authori- 
tative index to the world’s best music; to the greatest musi- 
cal achievements of all time. 


Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing 
vigil spent in gathering the best music from every portion 
of the globe. They reflect the hours upon hours which the 
greatest artists have devoted to recording their superb art 
for the delight of all generations. ‘They attest to the 
enormous amount of time and millions of dollars spent in 
developing the art of recording to its present state of per- 
fection. And through each and every page runs the story 
and proof of Victor supremacy. 

Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. 
Everybody should have this book, whether or not they have a Victrola. All 


will appreciate it because of the information about artists, operas and com- 
posers, and the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 
music, or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their use 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


Victor Supremac 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 


motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonogrd#h products is misleading and illegal. 
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SAVE THE FATS—We are the world’s greatest fat wasters. Fat is food. Butter is essential for the growth 
and health of children. Use butter on the table but not in cooking.—United States Food Administration. 


The Government Says: “‘Use No Butter in Cooking” 


OU are fortunate in having Crisco because by using it you easily can carry 


Coe are er 











out the wishes of the Food Administration. Crisco gives perfect satisfac- 
tion in all war-time recipes calling for “butter substitutes”? and in fact in any 
recipe in which you have been accustomed to use butter. But Crisco does more 
than this. It is a shortening of si:*h purity and richness that it makes foods 


oy RISCO 


for fr -For Shortenin 
- MOS Cake Makin €4 


Use it for frying and you get the real flavors of the food, for Crisco has 
neither taste nor odor, and it does its work so quickly little fat is absorbed. 


Crisco is a general cooking fat that quickly proves its all round usefulness and 
economy. As it comes in new one pound, sanitary, air tight packages 
the housewife who prefers to buy shortening in small quantities now easily 
can buy Crisco. It costs no more than lard out of an open pail. 











A Useful Book For You 


“Balanced Daily Diet” is a 
book by Janet McKenzie Hill 
that should be in every house- 
hold library. It is a timely 
and valuable work. The edi- 
tor of “American Cookery” 
writes with the authority of 
an expert. She tells of foods 
that help build the body and 
keep the mind active. Menus 
for every month are given 
with many new recipes for 
economical foods. It is illus- 
trated in colers and contains 
the interesting Story of Crisco. 
Published to sell.at 25 cents, 
we will send you a copy for 
five 2-cent stamps. Address 
Department D-1, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, ‘Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Ex 


| HAVE received an invitation so amazing that 





I am stunned by the splendor and beauty of its 

marvelous possibilities. I am to be present at 
events more extraordinary than anything which 
my wildest dreams have ever before imagined. 
More astounding still, I am not only to be present, 
but I am to assist as well. Surely I am not a big 
enough person for such an invitation. I have led 
such a quiet life, jog-trotting along in such un- 
eventful paths; and now But lam reassured 
by the fact that many others have been invited 
as well, millions and millions of us. Surely there 
will be some there who are no bigger than I. Who 
are these guests? To what have we been invited? 
Who has bidden us come? 





HE invitation is dated 1918 and after. It is 

issued to every human being in the world to- 
day. Our host is God. We have been invited to 
one of the most momentous periods in all the 
history of mankind. We have been bidden to play 
a part in this great hour. Is not this enough, as 
we stand and look forth upon the threshold of the 
New Year, to stir and awaken even the dullest 
among us? 


N EVERY side one hears that we in America 

are not awake tothetimes. But surely that is 
no longer true of us. We are aware of the dangers 
that are filling the world, but are we awake to the 
shining hope that is beginning also to gleam 
through the world? The country has arisen in a 
fine spirit to the responsibility of danger, but have 
any of us paid tribute to the responsibilities of 
hope? We have given our men, our money and 
our time to the need of the country. And perhaps 
you ask a little wearily, What more in heaven’s 
name can we give? Well, there is one thing more 
for us to give, and to give it indeed in heaven’s 
name, and that is a great faith and a great hope. 
As we look forward to this war year of 1918, if we 
could clear our vision to the splendor and possi- 
bility of the times, then indeed would the well- 
spring of our hearts bubble and sing with joyful 
expectancy. 


O EXTRAORDINARY are these times that I 

would we might devise some new way other 
than the dead black and white of print for setting 
them forth. I wish we might have heralds clad in 
all the scarlet and gold and embroidery of the 
romantic years, to ride through the country pro- 
claiming on silver trumpets the glorious oppor- 
tunities of 1918. Or runners perhaps bearing the 
news, as of old, in flaming torches from one end of 
the country to the other. 
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When we were going along in those old quiet 
days before the war, did we ever think that sud- 
denly the world as we had always known it was to 
vanish away before our eyes, like the bursting of a 
bubble, and that we—very quiet people for the 
most part, used to very quiet times—should sud- 
denly find ourselves plunged into the most cata- 
clysmic epoch that history has ever offered? That 
we should be called upon to behold the coming of 
an extraordinary new world? How quiet it all ap- 
peared to be when 1914 swung into its place among the 
years; and now, suddenly, men whom we have always 
known are being called upon to take their places in the 
most marvelous crusade that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. Here isa boy whom we have known ever since 
his head was high enough to come above the counter. 
We went into the grocery to-day and asked for a dozen 
eggs, and he waved us to a new clerk, announcing “I’m 
not here any longer.’’ ‘‘Then whereare you?” we asked. 
“Aviation Corps. I leave for Washington to-night,” he 
said. ‘‘ Washington to-night’’—and presently it will be 
France. Why, we remember him when he wrapped up 
his first loaf of bread! We thought he always would 
wrap up bread or count out eggs. And now! 


Wie: if ever, have such glorious opportunities 
'V for the throwing away of our little selves and the 
presenting of our best and highest selves ever been 
offered to humanity? Indeed, compared to the present, 
all our old shallow lives, lived on the material surface 
of things, may well seem no better than sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals. Well may we echo the high- 
hearted words of General Pershing, who, when he read 
the President’s war message and before he knew the 
great mission with which he himself was to be intrusted, 
said: ‘“‘I’d rather live to-day and have some part in 
these great things, than to have lived and occupied the 
highest station in history.” 

Great opportunities, great and glorious gifts are being 
poured out before us, and, if we are failing to realize and 
to lay hold passionately upon them, we are failing to 
perceive the most beautiful thing that has ever been 
presented to us. But this beautiful thing is not the 
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ie: ROUGH the shattered walls of our material 
citadel, in which we were so deeply imprisoned, 
we are now beginning to catch glimpses of the real 
world of the spirit in which we have always lived 
and moved and had our being, but which we have 
usually been too blind to perceive. The prophe- 
cies of the coming of the Kingdom have always 
proclaimed that it would be ushered in by a period 
of great suffering and confusion, not because the 
Kingdom needs these things for its bringing forth, 
but because without the purification of suffering 
man’s spiritual eyes would not be opened to per- 
ceive it. He would still be blinded by the small 
and petty things of his own selfish life. When his 
little comfortable universe comes crashing about 
his ears, often then in his helplessness and terror 
man turns to God as never before, and thus out of 
the disaster God is enabled to work for him a 
great redemption. 

We are passing now through a strait and nar- 
row and terrible gate, the gateway of war. But 
beyond, can we but win through with purified and 
consecrated hearts, may be found something new 
and beautiful for humanity beyond anything we 
have ever dreamed. 





HE Kingdom of God is at hand. But then 

that Kingdom always has been at hand for 
any who were simple enough to reach forth eager 
hands and take it. But never before have so 
many human beings been thrust at one time into 
the fiery furnace of suffering for the refining of 
their spiritual vision. People who have witnessed 
the growth of the spirit that is taking place in 
countries abroad have returned to rich and luxuri- 
ous America and felt that, in the midst of all her 
wealth and comfort, she was missing something 
beautiful beyond the price of rubies that the other 
countries were winning out of their very agony. 
There are better things in the world than ease, 
safety and luxury, and, as someone has said, some- 
times ‘when comfort goes the Comforter comes. 


N WHAT form shall this new birth of the spirit, 

this coming of the Kingdom, manifest itself? 
Noone may say. But that it will reveal the fool- 
ishness of the materialistic outlook and sweep us 
to a closer union with God and a wider human 
fellowship there is no doubt. The invitation of 
life to-day is great beyond the bounds of belief, 
but the solemn responsibility of it is as great as 
the privilege. Do we realize that each of us alive 
at present has the extraordinary gift held out to 
him or to her of helping to bring about this resur- 
rection of the spirit? The Kingdom is no doubt 
come nigh unto the world, but if the world will 











UT beyond, can we but win through, 

may be found something new and 

beautiful for humanity beyond anything 
we have ever dreamed.” 


overthrowing of dynasties, nor the furthering of democ- 
racy, nor the brotherhood of the nations. Great as all 
these things are, it is something greater still that this 
new year of the new times may be holding out to us. 
Instead of scarlet-clad heralds or runners with flaming 
torches to proclaim the wonder of the hour, if only we 
could have an inspired prophet, some great John the 
Baptist, crying ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. Repent ye: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’’! For that indeed is the transcendent 
hope of the present moment: the hope that, after these 
long years of materialistic thought, a great wave of 
spiritual revival is about to flood into the world. 


O WE really grasp the possibility that in 1914 a 

materialistic epoch of thought may have closed as 
definitely and abruptly as the slamming shut of a door? 
It has been said that the first epoch of man’s progress 1s 
his physical development; the second is the emerging of 
his mental faculties; the third will give birth to his 
spiritual attributes, and that we were in our second 
stage. There are many who now believe that in 1914 
the glorification of the mind reached its hideous climax, 
and, toppling over, crashed violently to its destruction. 
We may well hope that now, out of the world’s ruin, a 
resurrection of the spirit is about to take place. Amid 
all the horror and chaos of war, a great hope is begin- 
ning now to burn through the heart of mankind. 
Search and you shall see it flaming gloriously forth in 
many unexpected places. Driven by all this ruin and 
death and agony out of our old comfortable lives, at last 

“We do now 
Remember there is God.” 











not clear its vision to discern it the coming may 
be all in vain. In the pressure of these great 
times the Spirit may be upon the threshold of our 
very souls and thundering in our hearts, and we 
shall be all unaware of it unless we can generate 
some spiritual response within ourselves. As we 
conduct ourselves now, as we offer to this tre- 
mendous New Year an open heart, so the world 
for the unborn generations will be better. This 
has been true, no doubt, of every period; but 
not for a long age has it been so flamingly true. There 
is more coming to birth this January than a new year. 
A whole new world is in the making as well. Are we 
going to permit this new world to be plunged back into 
the hard, dead, selfish molds of the past? Or are we 
going to help to set it free in a noble and triumphant 
fulfillment, a beautiful gift for a suffering humanity ? 


H, PEOPLE of the world! Are not the possibilities 

of 1918 suchas to make our very hearts leap up with 
joy and our souls consecrate themselves with a sub- 
lime devotion? Are not these times sufficient to make 
us give over the vain, the cheap, the sordid in our little 
lives and go forth gloriously on the wings of our larger 
selves? Astounding things are before the world, and 
we must meet them clothed in all the noblest garments 
which our souls possess. These are no little times. Let 
us break through the hard shell of self into the spirit of 
our country, of humanity, of God and of the great 
things that he offers to us. Will you not, in humility, 
offer yourself—your soul and body—to him as an 
instrument for the furtherance of his purposes? Will 
you not ask yourself in all earnestness what you would 
do if you really believed that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was at hand; and when, through God’s assistance, you 
have received an answer, then go forth and do it with 
all your might and all your heart, and more wildly, 
passionately than you have ever done anything before? 
For now ts the accepted time of the Lord; the King- 
dom is at hand and you may help to receive it. 


HIS is the invitation of the New Year. Will you 
not accept with all your soul? 
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How I Feel About It 
By W. J. Dawson 





RE we at home to be less heroic 
than the boys who have gone 
“over there”? Are we to mar the 
greatness of their valor by a grudg- 
ing sacrifice? Mr. Dawson here de- 
scribes the gradual transformation | 
in the mind ofa parent whose three | 
sons have gone to battle. | 
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At the beginning of the war 

I had four nephews. This is 
the entire young manhood of our 
families. One nephew was killed 
in the taking of the Reginatrench. 
Two others, who had not seen 
each other for many months, met 
the other day upon the battlefield. One was wounded; the 
other was suffering from shell shock. My eldest son, who 
was wounded at Lens and has been home with me on conva- 
lescent leave, expects to be back in the fighting line in a few 
weeks. I find that my friends, who are aware of these cir- 
. cumstances, are disposed to credit me with unusual qualities 
of fortitude, which under no circumstances, they say, could 
they hope to attain. They appear especially surprised that 
I should be able to continue my work, which has nothing to 
do with the war. Now, I am not phenomenally courageous, 
and I am sure that I am not criminally light-hearted. I 
know as much as any man what wearing anxiety means, and 
the daily suspense which fears that every ring of the tele- 
phone bell may mean bad news. 

No one was less prepared for the call of sacrifice involved 
in a great war, waged not by professional soldiers but by 
armed nations, than I was when the war broke out in 1914. 
- IT was, at least, a tentative pacifist. I had come to think that 
war was an anachronism and that the millennium would 
come through a highly rationalized sense of self-advantage. 
I agreed with writers that militarism had broken down with 
its own weight; that the more deadly were the weapons of 
destruction invented the less likely were men to encounter 
them; that the finances of the civilized world were not equal 
to a prolonged war, and that the financiers would have the 
power to prevent it and would forbid it. 

These and other teachings were to me convincing and final. 
Of course we are all aware to-day that each one has been 
terribly refuted by the logic of facts. Men have faced the 
deadliest machinery with the same simple courage that they 
once exhibited in facing bows and arrows, and we have dis- 
covered that, whatever objects the world cannot find money 
for, it can find money for war, and in incalculable sums which 
reduce arithmetic toimpotence. But in 1914 I did not think 
or believe for one moment that these things could be. 

I had never thought of war as being waged by nations, 
but by professional armies. To my mind the soldier was a 
specialized person as truly as the physici:n or the police- 
man. He belonged to a class by itself, specifically trained 
for a specific duty. He was paid for a certain job, and it was 
the business of nations to see that there was enough of him 
and that he was properly equipped. It was my business to 
pay the taxes demanded for his support, and there my re- 
sponsibility to my nation ended. 


I HAVE three sons in the war. 


\ HEN war was threatened in 1914 I was on a beautiful 
ranch in British Columbia, spending the summer with 
my family. My three sons were with me, one a writer, an- 
other a lawyer, the third engaged in bringing the ranch to 
productivity. To none of us did it occur that the war could 
ultimately concern us. Even when Canada began to re- 
cruit an army we did not realize any personal relation to the 
unfolding struggle. That there should be many youths eager 
for adventure and ready to enlist was a natural thing in such 
a country as Canada. I was perfectly content that they 
should go to war as a supreme adventure. But it was quite 
another matter with youths like my sons, who had dedicated 
many years to training for civil and professional duties. To 
them war was no supreme adventure, but a world disaster, 
and I said it was to be viewed with horror and dismay. 
Then, slowly but surely, I began to perceive that the war 
might involve the lives of my own sons. I was indignant 
in a way that many an American father is indignant to-day. 
It appeared a perfectly monstrous thing that my sons 
should be soldiers and sailors. I knew they were thinking 
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seriously on the subject. But I avoided it as much as pos- 
sible. I could not restrain them, if they wished to enlist, 
and I had made up my mind that I would not try to do so. 
But I could only regard such a decision in the light of an 
irreparable calamity. I thought of the long processes of 
education they had undergone, the threshold of opportunity 
at which they had at last arrived, the gentleness of their 
minds and tempers, and I thought that, if they had to go, 
it would break my heart. 

I felt that I could not survive it. I knew it would be im- 
possible for me to continue my work. What affected me 
most was not the thought of any personal peril they might 
incur, but of the waste of fine abilities, the waste of intel- 
lectual equipment, the throwing away of all the fruit of long 
years of preparation for a specific task in life. On the dark 
winter day, some weeks later, when my eldest son left to be- 
gin his military training at Kingston, I remember that almost 
the last thing I said to him was: ‘‘ What I can’t reconcile 
myself to is the frightful and wicked waste of it all.” 


LAY stress upon these emotions and convictions, because 

I am sure that they are general among parents whose sons 
have joined the army. Even an outsider cannot look upon 
a regiment of young men, representing the best physical and 
intellectual wealth of a nation, marching past to the primi- 
tive discomforts of the camp and the not distant blood and 
squalor of the trenches, without misgiving, without resent- 
ment at the waste of fine forces and qualities which is so 
tragically apparent. 

In the commonalty of a soldier’s life the poet is of no more 
value than the hodman. Spiritual and intellectual values are 
displaced by physical values. The father of a gifted son can- 
not help feeling that it is a kind of brutal vandalism, which 
ignores gifts that may be of great value to the future of the 
nation and sacrifices men of intellect and promise over a job 
that can be as well or better done by men whose only effi- 
ciency is physical. This plea was made in my hearing many 
times. Friends and relations said, with a kind of horror: 
‘“‘Surely it is not necessary for boys like yours to go.” 

The same thing has no doubt been said to American 
parents whose sons have given proof of unusual abilities. 
The plea, put into plain language, means that, while it is 
quite right that common men should sacrifice their lives for 
their country, there should be exemption for genius or any 
special form of talent or intellectual ability. 

But there is another side to this question: the side of the 
boy himself. He has his own honor to consider. He has 
to live with himself, and the worst doom a man can endure 
is to live with a dishonored self. He may save his life on 
what appears to be a most rational justification, but will he 
not thereby lose it? Because I realized this, I dared not 
oppose the determination of my sons to enlist. And here is 
the point at which my thoughts took a new turn. The mo- 
ment I saw the question from the point of view of my sons’ 
honor, I not only approved their decision but I was proud 





of it. What I had called waste I now began to see was a 
sacrifice. If these boys of mine were nobly glad to make the 
sacrifice, I should be contemptible if I were unwilling to 
make my sacrifice in surrendering them to the call of im- 
perative duty. I had become the father of soldiers and 
sailors, and I must be worthy of them. The occasion called 
for new qualities of fatherhood in me. I had gone to school 
to them. They were educating me in heroism. 


‘Ea result was not immediate. No, no! The hardest 
time through which I passed was while my sons were 
being trained for service, through the same period that so 
many American fathers are now passing. I know something 
of the freshness of these pangs of parting: the poignant lone- 
liness of the separation. But it is my experience, and it will 
be that of the American parent, that when once the son is 
on the actual battle line, paradoxical as it may sound, a 
parent begins to think of him more cheerfully, because he 
thinks of him more proudly. 

Last January I parted with my eldest son at Folkestone. 
He had been then under fire for four months, had gone 
through all the horrors of the Somme, and was returning, 
after a brief leave, to the Front. It was a day of bitter cold. 
We parted at the dock gate, for no civilian was allowed to 
go farther. Just before we parted he said to me: ‘Confess 
now, father, that you would far rather see me what I am 
than what I was. Aren’t you glad I am a soldier?” I re- 
plied: ‘‘ Yes, boy, I am glad and proud.” 

But I could not have said that when he left home to take 
up his military training in Canada. I was then too bitterly 
conscious of the personal elements—all that separation after 
years of life together and common work would mean and has 
meant. But I could say it then because his heroism had 
educated me. I could say it because I had realized through 
him that the divinest thing in human life is sacrifice. 


| IS a paradox that the son should educate the parent, 
but this is precisely what is going on to-day. The natural 
impulse of youth is toward the heroic; and the more perfect 
is a youth’s education the more vital is this impulse. The war 
isa calltothe heroic. It isa call that has not been heard, in 
any truly imperious accent, for two generations in America. 

If our sons had not responded to this call of the heroic, 
should we have been satisfied with them? We might have 
been selfishly glad to have them still with us, while their 
comrades had marched away to certain peril, but would there 
not have been an element of shame in our gladness? Should 
we not have felt that their indifference, their preference of 
ignoble security, was an accusation of us, a slur on our own 
manhood, a censure on the ideals in which we had trained 
them? And when these boys of ours showed a capacity for 
heroism and sacrifice, did they not thereby put a new honor 
on our parenthood and unconsciously evoke in us a worth- 
iness that should be equal to their own? 

When the war is over, among all the peoples who have 
fought for a just cause new standards of life will prevail. 
Life will have new values; spiritual values will displace 
material values. Millions of men will return to civil life 
who have learned, in hardship and misery, in pain and 
the daily contact with death, the supreme joy of sacrifice. 
They will have known what it means to give all and dare 
all for a cause. Such men will carry the leaven of spiritual 
regeneration with them. They will be very contemptuous 
of selfishness, cowardice, complacency and those ideals of 
life which are based wholly on material values. Their minds, 
sobered and elevated by the tragedy they have witnessed 
and undergone, will find no point of contact with those who 
think of life only in the terms of frivolity and trivial personal 
aims and selfish pleasure. 


ORESEEING this, how can we help also comprehending 

that the chief duty of those of us who are “‘tarriers by the 
stuff’’ is to make ourselves worthy of the men who have 
endured so much for our sakes? If we have given nothing for 
a cause to which they have given everything; or if in giving 
them we gave grudgingly and still keep our grudge alive and 
show ourselves incapable of matching their active heroism 
with our own passive heroism, we shall find that they have 
so outgrown us in moral stature that any true communion 
between us and them has become impossible. 

If we are really to keep our sons, to keep their respect and 
love, we can do so only by becoming like them in spirit. It 
would be tragedy indeed if the sons should return to us 
after the war so much greater in soul than ourselves that 
they were no longer our sons. 

This elevation of spirit and ideal among us parents whose 
sons are at the war is characteristic of all the families I 
know. I cannot recall without tears many of the things said 
to me by fathers and mothers of soldiers. Some had lost 
their first-born; young widows whose husbands lay in the 
soil of France moved quietly about silent houses. But 
wherever I have gone I have heard no coraplaint, no up- 
braiding of unequal destiny. Yet these people were all quite 
ordinary people before the war, leading ordinary lives, and 
never guessed themselves capable of heroism. They had 
grown into heroism through contact with the heroism of those 
whom they had sent to the war. So it seems to me that 
the right attitude of the American father who has given his 
son to the service of his country is a kind of solemn pride 
in his son’s worthiness and a humbie prayer that he him- 
self may not fall below the level of his son’s example. 


OW, I know how hard it is to attain this attitude, for I 
iN have experienced it. But I have found, as countless 
others have, that the fear of sacrifice is more paralyzing to 
one’s courage than the reality. The words which I spoke 
to my son on that winter day at Folkestone Dock, when 
he was returning to the Front, still hold good: I am 
prouder of what he is to-day than of what he was before 
the war. I recognize in him a nobler quality of character, 
a higher spiritual efficiency, which set a standard for my 
conduct and would make especially shameful in 
me either complaint or cowardice. 
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By Madame Marfa Mouchanow 


First Maid in Waiting to Her 
Former Majesty, 


the Czarina Alexandra of Russia 


f WAS a custom at the Russian Court not to allow any 


| princess marrying into the imperial family to bring 
maids from her own country to remain with her. So, 
when it became known that the heir to the Russian 


throne, as Nicholas II still was when affianced to the Vi“ 
4 


lovely Princess Alix of Hesse, was about to bring a 
bride to his parents’ home, speculation became rife y 
and there were many heartburnings among those & E 
who felt themselves to be entitled to the honor lef 
of becoming attendants on the future Empress Ay/ 
of All the Russias. hy/ 
The choice mainly depended on the will of Ay 
the reigning empress, who felt that it would Ly 
not do to surround her daughter-in-law with Ay/ 
women unable to talk any language except f 
the Russian. A list of ladies supposed to 
be eligible for the position was submitted ; 
to her, and, unknow to me, my name Hy/ 
was put upon it, and I received the ap- 
pointment of first maid in waiting. by, 
The first maid was not, of course, ex- py} 
pected todo any menial work, but she 
had to show herself most discreet, to 
avoid gossip of any kind, and to have 
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whom she might feel tempted to con- 
fide. Much responsibility, too, rested 
on her, as she had under her care not 
only the personal jewels of her im- 
perial mistress, but also those be- 
longing to the crown—when these 
happened to be used—the control of 
everything connected with the toilet 
and personal adornment of the prin- 
cess, the payment of her private bills, 
and soon. Under her were eight other : 
maids, whose duties consisted in at- \ 
tending to the wants of the princess, ' 
but who were under the first maid’s 
orders and had to attend to her in- 
structions. 

One had to have a certain rank to 
obtain such a post as first maid, and 
probably the fact that my husband— 
who had passed away a short time be- 
fore the marriage of Nicholas II and 
his bride—had been a colonel had 
something to do with my appointment. 


A Princess, Yet a Lonely Bride 


HE arrival of the Princess Alix in Russia 
4 was hastened by the illness of the Czar 
Alexander III, who wished to see his future \ 
daughter-in-law before he breathed his last. 
The Grand Duchess Elizabeth, of Russia, the 
wife of the Grand Duke Sergius, who was the 
eldest sister of the princess, went to meet her at 
Varsaw and brought her to Livadia, in the 
Crimea, which she reachedabout three days 
before the emperor passed away. She was 
met with all the honors pertaining to the 
bride of the heir apparent, but the circum- 
stances of her journey were so sad that 
they could not help painfully impressing 
her and adding to the natural melancholy co 
of her character, already so pronounced 
as to cause general anxiety. 
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weeping while the most brilliant of the world’s 
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EVER has “ back-stairs gossip” in a royal palace been so delightfully andin- |} 
timately told as in this remarkable series, in which we see the royal girl bride | 

i and depressed, to marry the Czar of All the Russias—the bride 

atherings waited for her appear- 






My 23 Years of Intimate Life 


With the Empress 


of All the Russias, From Her 


Marriage to the Day 
of Her Exile 


looking-glass, her eyes filled with tears which she bravely tried 
to swallow, saying hardly a word. People buzzed around her 


trying to attract her attention, but she did not seem to 
heed them, and merely waited and waited with that 
patience which, as I discovered later, was a distinctive 
feature in her character. 
At last the hairdresser was brought in, hot and ex- 
cited. He quickly fastened the diamond diadem 
on the head of the young bride, whom we pro- 
A ceeded to array in the long mantle of cloth of 
er gold, lined with ermine, which she wore over 
\e" her white gown. When she was ready and 
\er stood up before us, previous to the starting of 
A the procession for the chapel, we all uttered 
WA exclamations of delight. None of us had 
\WA ever gazed at anything more lovely; and 
A indeed in all the years since then I have 
We never seen Alexandra Feodorovna look so 
' splendid as on that gray November 
morning which saw her married to‘the 
Czar of All the Russias. 


An Empress Without a Home 


HE haste with which the royal 
wedding was celebrated left no 
time to prepare suitable apartments 
for the imperial couple in any of 
the various crown palaces, all of 
which needed renovation and re- 
furnishing. So the newly married 
pair spent the first months of their 
wedded life in the Anitschkoff 
Palace, the residence of the dowager 
empress, in the small rooms which 
had been occupied by Nicholas II 
as a bachelor —rooms anything but 
comfortable and with not even suffi- 
cient place for the wardrobe of the 
te bride, who besides found herself with- 
out a sitting room of her own, and 
'. had to borrow the room of her 
4 mother-in-law when she wished to re- 
iid ceive anyone. 
rN ify Of course this was not pleasant, and it 
> put her in a false position. In her way 
‘ ™ the dowager empress was just as au- 
thoritative a character as her daughter- 
in-law, and soon the two women found 
4, themselves in strong opposition and, al- 
though they did not own to it, became 
heartily sick of each other. 
Six weeks after the wedding Alexandra 
Feodorovna persuaded her husband to go for 
a week to Czarskoi Selo, and when she re- 
turned to Petrograd a considerable change had 
taken place in her manner and bearing, much 
of her former diffidence and shyness had disap- 
peared, and she began to decide matters for 
| herself and organize her personal existence 
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casement after her own heart. 


Among the first changes she introduced 
was the disposal of her cast-off dresses. 
These were legion, nearly all mourning or 
half-mourning gowns, and Alexandra 
seemed in haste to get rid of them. She 
had her own ideas about her toilets, and 


ance on her wedding day; the procession Bs jewels and furs and i generally she herself sketched the clothes 
I 


: : : . : “11: 1 she ordered. She did not have good taste, 
dresses —diamond tiaras worth a kingdom in value; a twelve-million-dollar neck fest ahr coved 166 cleeuaie ct miata 


Thus, instead of making the elaborate 
entry into Petrograd (then St. Petersburg) 





which Russian imperial brides generally 
did, in a golden coach amid elaborate cere- 
monies, the Princess Alix arrived in a 
mourning carriage, smothered in the folds 


lace that she disliked to wear ; the jealousies, the gossip and the intrigues of the ||| 
women of the Russian Court—the marvelous picture of the most powerful ||| 
Empress in the world, and yet the most lonely and isolated girl in all the Russias. 





of her crape veil. No one noticed her, OL enero 
for the general interest of the public was 
centered in the empress dowager, whose 
grief was pitiable to witness. The young girl, about to take 
the latter’s place on the throne of Russia, felt quite lost and 
lonely; no one seemed to care for her or to trouble as to 
what was going to befall her. 

Neither the court nor the nation, in fact, was pleased at 
the idea of a German princess sharing the throne of their 
new sovereign, known already to be absolutely lacking in 
character. Many persons feared that through the influence 
his wife might acquire over the Czar, the Grand Duke 
Sergius, whose wife was the sister of Princess Alix, might 
become paramount at the Russian Court; and the grand 
duke was the most hated and unpopular person in the 
empire. It was decided, however, to solemnize the royal 
nuptials as quickly as possible, and the twenty-sixth of 
November, 1894, the birthday anniversary of the widow of 
Alexander III, was chosen for it. 

All this time I had not seen my new mistress, and it was 
only three days before the wedding that I was at last pre- 
sented to her in the palace of the Grand Duke Sergius, where 
she had resided since her arrival in Petrograd. My first 
impression was of a tall, slight girf with straight, long fea- 
tures, a classical profile and a lovely figure. She had fair 
hair that sometimes shone like gold in the sun, while at 
others it appeared quite dark, according to the light which 
played upon it. The mouth was the most defective feature 
in an otherwise almost perfectly beautiful face. It had a 
determined expression, which even then could be unpleasant, 
and the chin was decidedly heavy. But the general impres- 
sion which she produced was that of a superb woman. The 
deep mourning which she wore suited her and heightened the 
natural whiteness of her lovely complexion, and I remember 
thinking that I had never yet seen anyone more beautiful. 

She said very little to me, and what she did say was 
uttered in a luw, constrained voice. She seemed to have a 
nervous dread of being compelled to have strangers about 
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hers renewed as often as possible. Some- 
times she had three or four gowns dis- 
played before she made a choice. 

te She felt that as a sovereign she should 
dress with great magnificence all the time, 








her, and she asked me to ascertain from the maid from whom 
she was about to part her customs and habits, so as to be 
able to direct the women who were to attend on her in the 
future. But when I asked her to allow me to begin my 
duties at once, she objected, saying that it would be time 
enough on her wedding day. This proved inconvenient, be- 
cause it became most difficult to make decisions for an utter 
stranger about the many details connected with so compli- 
cated a toilet as that of a royal bride’s. 


Why She Wept While the Brilliant Wedding Halted 


J, ger sae to etiquette, the grand duchess (the princess 
had been given this title by imperial decree on the day 
she entered the Greek Church) had to dress in the Winter 
Palace, where not only her own eight maids, but all the 
ladies in waiting on the empress dowager, those of the czar- 
ina’s own future household, and the jewels she was to wear, 
were awaiting her. To a room set aside for the purpose by 
etiquette had been brought the gold toilet service of the 
Empress Anne, which is always taken out for such occasions 
and for such only; and it was spread on a table. before 
which the princess was asked to sit down. The diamond 
crown used for imperial weddings was then brought to the 
empress dowager, who had to put it on the bride’s head. 
But here an unforeseen difficulty arose. The hairdresser, 
who was to fix the crown and the bridal veil, could not be 
found, and no one knew where he was or could take his place. 
A whole hour went by before it was discovered that an over- 
zealous police official had found the ticket allowing the hair- 
dresser to enter the Winter Palace out of order, and had 
refused to let him by. The long delay caused wonder among 
the thousands of people assembled in the various rooms 
and halls of the imperial residence to witness the wedding. 
During this weary hour the princess sat motionless before her 


and she disdained the simple tailored cos- 
tumes so much liked by her mother-in-law. 
The latter had been the best-dressed woman in her empire: 
but she had been very simple in her everyday attire, re- 
serving for state occasions the many Paris creations that 
were being constantly sent to her. 

Of course the maids knew everything that was going on, 
and much gossip passed between those of the two empresses, 
my mistress’ attendants complaining to those of the dowager 
about the fussiness of their mistress in regard to her toilet. 
This gossip contributed to the reputation for caprice that 
Alexandra Feodorovna acquired almost immediately after 
her marriage—a reputation that was to cling to her and 
harm her in public opinion. These trifles might all have been 
avoided had the emperor and empress had from the first days 
of their married life a home of their own. 


Her Furs and Jewels Were Worth Many Millions 


HE empress was inordinately fond of beautiful furs ana 

spent large sums on new ones. This led toa report that 
she was extravagant, which was not true, for her bills at 
dressmakers of repute were not half so large as those which 
her mother-in-law had incurred. 

One of my duties was to care for the empress’ jewels. 
She had received splendid wedding presents from relatives 
in England and Russia, especially from the emperor, who 
among other things had presented her with an all-around 
crown of pearls and diamonds, which he had bought in 
London when he had paid her a visit there during their 
betrothal, together with some wonderful sapphires. She 
loved to wear them, and at first had not given a thought to 
the possibilities of having to dispose of far more splendid 
parures and ornaments. But soon after her marriage there 
arose a question concerning the crown jewels supposed to be 
for the use of the reigning empress. During the reign of 
Alexander III the Empress Marie had had them in her own 
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keeping, and by his will the emperor had given her the use of 
them for her lifetime. Now it seemed he had not the power 
to dispose of them, and the Treasury claimed them. 

The widow, however, refused to give them up, and Alex- 
andra Feodorovna declared that she would never wear the 
ornaments and that her mother-in-law was welcome to them. 
But the Treasury officials insisted, and at last the jewels were 
returned. But the empress never liked them and avoided 
putting them on, preferring her own. She declared that the 
large pearl-and- diamond tiara which had graced the head of 
all the Russian empresses since the days of Catherine II was 
far too heavy; and she wore the famous necklace, valued at 
twelve million dollars, which had been one of the favorite 
ornaments of the dowager empress, only four or five times. 


How the Magnificent Crown Jewels Were Guarded 


HENEVER she wished to wear any of these crown 
jewels I had to send a note announcing her intention to 
the head treasurer. He 
summoned an escort of 


of needlework, and amused herself in those early days in 
making lovely little lace garments for the coming baby. 

After dinner the empress used to settle herself in a large 
armchair by the open fire and again take up her needlework, 
while the emperor read aloud to her. He was very fond of 
reading and read extremely well. He liked historical books 
better than any others, and followed with considerable 
interest the different English and French reviews, which 
were regularly sent to him. This lasted until about eleven 
o'clock, when Nicholas II repaired to his study and the 
empress began to undress. 

I was generally present at this operation, which was per- 
formed by the two maids on duty. These nraids were 
changed every day. Alexandra had a profusion of beautiful, 
silky hair, and’she liked to have it brushed for half an hour 
or so, after which it was tightly plaited and bound with silk 
ribbon matching the one that trimmed her nightgown, which 
was always of the finest linen or batiste, profusely orna- 
mented with Valenciennes or Mechlin lace. The dressing 
jackets and peignoirs of the 
empress were usually made 








three soldiers and, sur- 
rounded by them, 
brought me the articles. 

I had to give a receipt 
for them, and as soon as 
the empress had taken 
them off I had to notify 


The Empress 
Alexandra and 
the Royal Baby, 


the treasurer, who im- Whom She 
mediately came for 

them with another es- Took to Her 
cort of soldiers, return- Heart as the 
ing to me the receipt I Chief Comfort 


had signed a few hours é 
hatnre. and Relaxation 
The complications of of Her Life 
this procedure made 
the empress averse to 
using these ornaments, 
which, furthermore, she 
did not care for. She 
much preferred adding 
to her private jewels, 
and she soon became 
possessed of one of the 
most remarkable col- 
lections of precious 
stones in Europe. 
Pearls were her special 
favorites and, as the 
emperor was aware of 
this, he was constantly 
presenting her with 
necklaces and other 

pearl ornaments. 

This passion of the 
empress for acquiring 
new ornaments wasalso 
used as a reproach 
against her, one of her 
aunts, the Grand Duch- 
ess Marie Pavlovna, 
even characterizing it 
as ‘“‘un gout de par- 
venue” (an upstart 
taste). So it is no won- 
der that the empress be- 
came more and more embittered as time 
went on, feeling herself neglected, unap- 
preciated and antagonistic. 

With her attendants, however, she was always kind and 
gracious, although distant in her manner. It was only after 
many years that she grew to have confidence in me, but 
then it was complete, and sometimes she would allow herself 
to give way in my presence to fits of despondency during 
which, I feel convinced, she was not entirely responsible for 
her actions. Her mind, always prone to melancholy, made 
her look at things from the blackest side, and this fact 
partly accounts for the tendency toward mysticism which she 
later developed and which contributed more than anything 
else to the catastrophe that sent her an exile into the solitude 
of Siberia. 

Amid the pomp and splendor that surrounded her she 
remained !onely and isolated and, although she had found on 
her arrival plenty of relatives and courtiers, she had not met 
a single disinterested friend whom she could trust or toward 
whom she could turn for advice and protection. 











Her Cottage Home and Simple Daily Life 


N THE summer after the royal wedding the court went as 

usual to Peterhof, and the alterations which had been 
begun in the Czarskoi Selo Palace were superintended by 
Alexandra Feodorovna herself. Under her care the old build- 
ing was completely transformed. Splendor was banished 
from it, and the whole place was furnished and arranged in 
the style of an English cottage, with chintz hangings, plenty 
of flowers, of which the young empress was passionately fond, 
and numerous knickknacks and photographs. Alexandra 
had admirable taste; her ideas, however, about furniture, 
curtains, and general interior ornamentation differed so en- 
tirely from accepted Russian notions that they were sharply 
criticized. 

But the emperor felt delighted at the manner in which she 
had arranged their new residence, whither they moved early 
in October, 1895. 

The empress at once organized her existence upon lines to 
which she practically conformed throughout her reign. She 
rose early and never failed to breakfast with the emperor and 
accompany him on the walk he liked to take in the morning 
hefore settling down to the business of the day. They used 
to go in all kinds of weather for long rambles in the park 
which surrounded the palace, Alexandra Feodorovna 
dressed in a sable short jacket and a velvet skirt. 

She disliked dressing gowns, and the first one I ever saw 
her wear was during an illness of the Grand Duchess Olga in 
her early childhood, when her mother sat up with her at 
night and was persuaded to exchange her tight garments for 
more comfortable ones. 

At eleven o'clock the empress’ private secretary came 
with the correspondence. They worked together for an hour 
or so, and then luncheon was served at two o'clock. This was 
generally a simple meal, although an abundant one, to which 
guests were seldom invited. After it was over the emperor 
remained for an hour with his wife, chatting about the news 
of the day, and then they both went out for another walk. 
Tea was brought to the empress at five o’clock on a tray in 
her own room, and she generally swallewed it at a gulp 
without even looking at the cup containing it. She was fond 


ae of muslin over silk, with in- 

sertions of Brussels net. She 
was excessively fond of beau- 
tiful lingerie, and owned to 
me one day that one of 
her greatest pleasures, 
after her marriage, had 
been the possibility of 
being at last able to 
indulge her weakness 
for it. Her bed sheets, 
changed every day, were 
absolutely magnificent, 
the lace which trimmed 
them being carefully 
selected to match the 
lace on her nightgowns. 



































Her Many Dresses 
HE had about fifty 


dresses for each sea- 
son, without counting 
extras. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that white 
gowns did not suit her, 
she was very fond of 
them. She had been 
told that it was a Rus- 
sian custom to wear 
white garments for 
every great festival, 
and she so exaggerated 
the idea that Petrograd 
society made fun of her 
fancy, and the lead- 
ers of fashion put on 
colored and even 
dark dresses on oc- 
casions when pre- 
viously they would 
never have thought 
of doing so. 

The imperial 
family did not often 
come to Czarskoi 
Selo, for the grand 
duchesses, aunts of 
the empress, soon 
found out that between them and her was a barrier; that they 
bored her; and that, civil and smiling as she always was to 
them, she did not care for their visits. The empress dowager 
had also been shown by her daughter-in-law’s reserve that 
she disliked to see the solitude in which she preferred to 
spend her days intruded upon, and her stiffness had not 
encouraged Marie Feodorovna to repeat the attempt to 
consider her son’s home as her own. The only person 
whom the young empress saw intimately and who in time 
acquired a considerable influence over her was her older 
sister, the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, of whom she had 
been more or less in awe during her girlish days, and who 
was not a wise mentor for the impressionable, impulsive 
woman just raised to the throne of All the Russias. 

With her servants Alexandra 
Feodorovna never spoke, except 
in reference to questions con- 
cerning their duties. She used to 
have half an hour’s conversation 
with me morning and evening about 
her dresses or jewels, and gave me 
instructions as to what she required 
to be done in regard to them. 
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A Hater of Familiarity 


T WAS only after many years, 

and when I had helped her to 
nurse the young princesses during 
an attack of scarlet fever, that the 
empress began to talk with me of her 
domestic affairs and of other things 
which worried her. In short, she 
hated familiarity and firmly be- 
lieved that it was part of her duty 
to keep people at a distance. And 
yet what a kind heart she had! It 
was sufficient for her to know that 
any misfortune had befallen one of 
her attendants or servants for her 
to show all the sympathy with 
which her soul was filled. 

At the first anniversary of the 
marriage of the Czar not only the 
imperial pair, but also the whole 
empire were expecting a son, an heir to the vast estates and 
throne of the Romanoffs. So when it was announced that 
the baby was only a girl, tiny and delicate, the disappoint- 
ment was intense. 

No one wanted her, no one was prepared to like her ex- 
cept the mother, who took her to her heart with all the 
tenderness which, although restrained, formed one of the 
bases of her strange, perhaps not lovable, but altogether 
admirable character. 

The christening of the Grand Duchess Olga Nicolaievna 
was solemnized with great pomp at Czarskoi Selo, after 
which the court moved to Petrograd and the young empress 
took possession of her new apartments in the Winter Palace, 
which had been gorgeously fitted up with magnificent silk 
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hangings, manufactured in Lyons and copied from those 
adorning the rooms occupied by Marie Antoinette in the 
palace of Fontainebleau. These fittings were a surprise from 
the Czar to his wife; but the empress, instead of being 
pleased, was superstitiously affected by this remembrance of 
the unfortunate queen of France. 


The Gypsy Prophecy That Shadowed Her Life 


T HAS never yet been told that when she was a child in 

London an old gypsy woman, whom the future empress 
met when walking with her sisters in Richmond Park, had 
prophesied misfortune to her and to her sister Elizabeth, 
saying that they would both marry in a distant country, 
where nothing but tears and sorrow awaited them. This 
prophecy, which she had never forgotten, had more to do 
than one imagined with that weight of sadness which seemed 
to be always hanging over Alexandra Feodorovna, although 
of course she avoided mentioning it. 

She tried to shake off the premonitions which filled her 
soul when she saw the rooms which had been prepared for 
her, and she applied herself to giving them the touch of 
intimacy which she invariably communicated to all the 
places where she lived. 

Big palms were brought in and put in different corners, 
and a few valuable pictures were hung on the walls, although 
she did not care for paintings. In general art did not appeal 
to her, but she read a good deal and played on the piano 
with considerable pleasure. Her piano was a splendid in- 
strument by Erard—a wedding present from her mother-in- 
law, the empress dowager, which she preferred to all the 
others she possessed. 

When the court settled at Czarskoi Selo definitely, not 
returning to the Winter Palace for more than a few hours 
at a time, she had this piano removed there and played on 
it until she was sent to Siberia. 

She had the habit whenever she began playing of taking 
off her rings, of which she had many beautiful ones, and 
throwing them down on the first piece of furniture she came 
to, afterward forgetting where she had put them. This some- 
times caused much annoyance, as they could not always be 
found immediately, and a frantic search would be made all 
over the palace until they would turn up in some impossible 
place. Among them was her engagement ring, a splendid 
pink diamond, which she preferred to all the others and con- 
tantly wore. 

But still she could not, even in the case of this favorite 
ring, break herself either of this habit or of a still more 
curious one—that of taking off the ring now and then and 
playing with it, as a child would do, ofttimes quite un- 
conscious that she was doing so. 

The christening of the Grand Duchess Olga was the signal 
for court festivities to be resumed after the period of mourn- 
ing for Alexander III, and balls were again given in the 
Winter Palace. But its young mistress did not care much for 
dancing, and so the balls were shorter and not so lively as 
those of past times. She was always very lovely at these 
festivities, however, and was gorgeously dressed, perhaps 
too gorgeously; but she certainly madea splendid impression 
when she entered a ballroom. 

Still, people thought her dull and found her devoid of that 
kind of conversation which goes by the name of small talk. 
She felt bored and she showed it, and that of course was 
resented. 


Her Clever Caricature of the Czar and His Mother 


HE was also inclined to be satirical. She had a keen sense 

of humor and drew most clever caricatures, which she 
was fond of showing about. One day she produced a wonder- 
fully smart sketch of the Czar sitting in a baby chair, while 
his mother was scolding him for refusing to eat a plate of 
soup she was handing to him. The drawing passed from 
hand to hand, and did net help to establish harmonious rela- 
tions between the two empresses, while the public was scan- 
dalized to see the .Czar made fun of by his own wife, who 
ought to have been the first person to show him respect and 
deference. 

All these were small things, but they helped to establish 
the unpopularity of the young sovereign, so that by the time 
the coronation took place at Moscow it appeared quite 
plainly on the day she made her public entry into the ancient 
city. The crowds greeted her with absolute silence, while 

they vociferously cheered the empress dowager. 
Alexandra felt this deeply, and 
when she was alone in her rooms 
she wept profusely. It was the first 
time I had seen her giving way to 
grief of any kind, and it affected 
me very much, for I had already 
learned to love this sweet, gentle 
lady, who seemed to be pursued 
by such persistent bad luck. She 
wished to win the approval of her 
subjects, but she had no one to 
point out to her the idiosyncrasies 
of the Russian nation and of Rus- 
sian society. She did not wish to 
go against what she considered 
to be the national feelings of the 
people, and yet she contrived to 
wound these feelings at almost 
every step. 

A terrible example of this oc- 
} curred during the coronation. 
' Everyone knows about the sad ac- 
cident which, owing to the negli- 
gence of those who ought to have 
known better, turned a popular 
festival into a dire disaster, when 
some two thousand people were 
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The Czar at the Time of His a 
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crushed to death on the Khodin- 
skoe Field near Moscow. That 
same night a ball was to take place 
at the French embassy. The 
French ambassador wished to postpone it, but the master of 
the ceremonies did not want to let the Czar know the mag- 
nitude of the disaster, and replied that there was no reason 
for a change in the program; so the court repaired to the 
French embassy. 


Her Stormy Grief Over Her Subjects’ Fate 


wae young empress had heard the truth about what had 
aken place, and was most unhappy at the necessity 
of appearing in public on the day when such a terrible 
calamity had overtaken so many people. Bat she did not 
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The Strange Happenings When the One Saw the Other: By Royal Brown 


ILLUSTRATIONS -3Y 4. 2 FROST 





vieve Devere stood a dilapidated 

hitching post. Against this 
leaned Genevieve, her eyes fixed 
with the unblinking absorption of 
childhood on a scene of activity in 
the middle distance. Ever and 
anon she absently scratched her 
back by a convulsive movement of 
her shoulders—a movement which 
brought the otherwise inaccessible 
portions of her anatomy into a 
pleasing friction with a projecting 
angle of the post. In the middle of 
the sun-warmed, dust-upholstered 
road sat a dog—what might be called 
a large medium-size dog—and in 
him were epitomized the virtues and 
vices of his kinds. For he was many 
kinds of dogsinone. Everand anon 
he also absently scratched himself, 
with one eye cocked amiably toward 
his smal! mistress. 

The month was May. From her 
quiver of days nature had selected 
one that was a challenge to all that 
lived and breathed. Even the dog 
felt the effectsofit. In hisinner con- 
sciousness visions unfolded them- 
selves in pleasant pageantry. He 
wished he might rescue lost travelers 
in the Alps (that was the Saint Ber- 
nardin him); or runswift races with 
himself (a touch of the greyhound); 
or bay at round and robust moons 
(unquestionably a dash of the 
hound); or worry a rat (the terrier of 
course); or even chase a cat (which 
was just plain dog). 


I: FRONT of the home of Gene- 




















From his vantage point he sur- 


in 





was—I forget his name, but they 
put him in a lions’ den and they 
didn’t touch a hair on his head.” 

‘Did they do anything to the rest 
of him?” asked Mary with the air 
of one who reserves judgment until 
in possession of all details. 

““T don’t think so,” said Gene- 
vieve, who had not thought of this 
possibility before. ‘‘ Anyhow, they 
couldn’teat him. He had hisclothes 
on. I guess you couldn’t eat any- 
thing if they had it all wrapped in 
clothes with buttons on it.” 

“‘T could, if I was awfully hungry 
perhaps.” 

‘Well, I guess perhaps the lions 
weren’t hungry.” 

Mary considered a moment. 
‘“My mother said she’d like to have 
a lion at the tea she is giving for my 
Aunt Joan this afternoon,” she re- 
marked. 

Genevieve paused in rubbing her 
back. “A real lion?” 

‘“That’s what she said. She said 
a real lion like Mrs. Ritter had at 
her musikil would give a—a ’stinc- 
tion 





§ pre sentence was left in mid-air, 
broken asunder by the appear- 
ance of an automobile that slued 
around the corner at that moment. 
In the tonneau were two men. One 
of these was a policeman minus his 
helmet. In his hand he helda revol- 
ver. The other man wore ordinary 
clothes. His claims to distinction 











veyed the universe. On one side of 
the road there was Genevieve and 
her home. Of Genevieve’s appear- 
ance no more need be said than that even her own mother 
did not think her beautiful. As for Genevieve’s home, it 
had been designed by the carpenter who built it. But to 
the dog both were beautiful. They were his. He cocked 
his eye to the other side of the road. Beyond a broad, beau- 
tifully kept lawn gleamed a white house of imposing pro- 
portions. A winding drive led from it to the road. A small 
girl was coming slowly down this drive. She wore an expen- 
sively simple frock and she carried a gorgeously expensive 
doll. The small girl’s name was Mary Jones, and her father 
could have bought and sold Genevieve’s father. This fact 
impressed even Genevieve at times. 


HE dog, however, dismissed Mary with a casual glance. 

He had not been introduced toher. Evidently there were 
no cats in sight. He lay down, his head on his paws, and 
closed his eyes lazily. The joy of instant slumber was his. 
Sundry twitchings of his nose and occasional ghostly growls 
testified to a dream figment that visited him. In the spirit 
he was chasing a cat—a particularly large and ferocious cat, 
such as any dog would take pleasure and pride in chasing. 

Mary Jones eyed him doubtfully and then stepped warily 
past his nose. He opened his eyes and identified her and 
then went instantly back to sleep again. 

Genevieve’s eyes detached themselves from the scene she 
had been watching and fixed themselves upon Mary. ‘Got 
a new doll?” she asked. 

Mary nodded. Genevieve scrutinized the doll. ‘‘I don’t 
care for dolls,” she observed disparagingly. ‘‘I’d rather have 
a real live meat baby.” 


“This doll cost at least a hundred dollars—Aunt Joan’ 


said so, and she ought to know,’’ defended Mary warmly. 
“That’s nothing,” as- 
serted Genevieve. “It 


The Judge, Rising From the Bowl, Looked Like a Particularly Fierce Rhinoceros 


““My pop says he’d give a dollar to know what kind of a 
dog he isn’t.”’ 

““What’s his name?”’ 

“‘Hash—my pop said that wasa good name for him.’”’ She 
raised her voice and added peremptorily: ‘‘Come here, 
Hash!”’ The dog’s eyes flickered open and the remnant of a 
tail beat the dust amiably. ‘“‘Come here!” repeated Gene- 
vieve. 

Hash rose, languidly stretched himself, paused to scratch, 
and then came leisurely forward, wagging his tail. 

“I’m going to have a show and charge admission to see 
him,’ said Genevieve. ‘ But if you want to you can look at 
him for nothing.” 

Apparently Mary did not fully appreciate the privilege of 
a private view. ‘‘ Will anybody pay to see him?”’ 

‘““Of course they will. My pop says he paid a dollar once 
to go to a dog show, and there wasn’t as many kinds of dogs 
in that as there are in Hash.’’ Genevieve resumed her 
scratching and her eyes returned to the scene that had first 
engaged her attention. ‘What are they doing over to your 
house ?’’ she asked. 


ARY cast a fleeting glance toward her lawn, where men 
had just finished erecting a red-and-white-striped pa- 
vilion. ‘‘Mother’s going to have a tea party for my Aunt 
Joan,’’ she said, and added: ‘‘ Did you ever see a lion?” 
“Of course I did. My pop took me up to the place where 
they make moving pictures and there was a lion right there. 
He waz in a cage and there was a man in the cage too.” 
“Didn't the lion touch him?”’ 
““No”’—scornfully—‘‘lions don’t hurt anybody. My 
Sunday-school teacher, she told me about aman. Hisname 


consisted of a sweeping black mus- 
tache and a rifle, which he held so 
that the muzzle protruded over the 
door of the car. 

““They’re in an awful hurry,’’ observed Genevieve, and 
raised her voice to add ‘‘Come back here, Hash.”’ 

Hash fired a parting volley of barks at the disappearing 
automobile and returned amiably, with an air of duty done. 
He slumped down at Genevieve’s feet and his eyes closed 
momentarily. Then they flickered open and his nostrils 
twitched. He savored the atmosphere, as if to solve some 
secret with which it tantalized him. 

“Do you smell sumpthin’ funny?” asked Genevieve. 

Mary sniffed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she admitted. 

Genevieve glanced about her and then her eye fell upon 
Hash. “I'll bet it’s him,”’ she said. ‘‘I guess we’d better 
give him a bath. Come here, Hash!” 

Hash rose and followed absently. He did not realize what 
the future held in store for him. Otherwise he would have 
protested volubly. He would have followed his mistress 
through fire, but he drew the line at water. 

Genevieve proceeded toward the rear of the house. ‘The 
smell keeps getting worse,”’ she said. ‘‘I guess we’d better 
hurry. You hold him while I get the hose.” 

Mary eyed Hash. ‘“‘I’d—I’drather not,” she said. ‘ I’m— 
I’m afraid of him.” 

“Afraid of him! Why, Hash wouldn’t hurt a flea. My 
pop said Hash would give the skin off’n his back to a flea.” 

“‘T’m not a flea,”” objected Mary desperately. 

‘“‘T guess if he wouldn’t harm a flea,. he won’t harm you,” 
decided the supreme court. ‘‘ You hold him.” 

With which Genevieve disappeared in search of a hose. 

Mary madea half-hearted advance on Hash. He retreated 
instinctively. Then Genevieve reappeared, lugging the hose. 
‘“‘Haven’t you got him yet ?”’ she demanded with displeasure. 
She dropped the hose and advanced on Hash. ‘“‘Come here!’ 

Hash wagged his tail 
placatingly. But Gene- 





isn’t what a thing costs— 
it’s the upkeep that 
counts.” 

“The what?” asked 
Mary bewilderedly. 

‘“The upkeep,’’ re- 
peated Genevieve, with 
a tinge of impatience. 
‘“Don’t you know what 
that means?’’ Maryshook 
her head. ‘‘My pop told 
me about it. He said any- 
body could get a baby or 
a secondhand orterinobile 
for almost nothing, but 
that the upkeep was sim- 
ply orful. I asked him to 
give me a baby for my 
birthday —a real live baby 
made of meat like me; 
and he said I didn’t have 
a Chinaman’s chance. So 
I spoke to God about it.”’ 

“Will—will you get 
one?” 





“CURE,” said Genevieve 

with confidence. 
‘“‘That’s the way I got my 
dorg.’”’ She indicated the 
dozing canine witha flour- 
ish of her hand. ‘‘I only 
prayed one night and the 
very next day | found him 
in the back yard.” 

Mary eyed the dog 
somewhat doubtfully. 
‘‘What kindofadogishe?” 
she asked hesitatingly. 








: vieve was inexorable. She 
swooped down on him and 
grasped him around the 














“Oh, all kinds,”’ said 
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neck. ‘‘Hurry,” she said 
to Mary, ‘“‘before he gets 
away.” 

‘‘But suppose he bites 
me?” 

“If he bites you I'll 
whip him,” promised 
Genevieve. ‘For the 
land’s sakes, how do you 
think I’m ever going to 
get this dorg washed if 
you won’t be senserble?”’ 


ARY advanced and 

gingerly gripped 
Hash around his neck. At 
that instant he became 
absolutely rigidandaridge 
of| hairs rose along his 
spine. Genevieve hur- 
riedly attached the hose 
to the faucet. To this pro- 
ceeding Hash paid no at- 
tention. His nose was 
pointed toward the piazza. 
‘*G-rr,”” he growled, deep 
in his throat. 

“Oh!’’ squealed Mary. 
“I’m afraid.” 

‘Don’t let him go,”’ 
commanded Genevieve, 
and she turned on the 
water. 

As the hissing purr in- 
creased in volume Hash 





immediately lost interest 








Genevieve comfortably. 


Even the Fat Lady Billowed Along the Ground Like a Balloon Blown Before a Gale 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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fe BE able to meet men as comrades in a frank and friendly 
way is a very valuable gift for a girl. Miss Jefferson de- 
scribes some of the men friends she has known, including a 
French count, a Chinese mandarin, a Scotch kiltie, and a lion 
tamer who liked her because she reminded him of his pet cub! 











ig ; UT that is what is 

a so wonderful about 

‘ ' you American girls: 

I Was Not Surprised to See you can be friends with a 


boy like a boy, and yet you 
are women— yes. You 
cannot find it so in 
Europe, even here in France where our ladies have most of 
charm. When we are deepest in love, still we do not know 
them—until we marry. We are never alone together, to 
talk, to play, to understand each other in the way of the 
American boy and girl. Even I do not see your cousin 
Yvonne, my fiancée, alone. I wonder now, do you know how 
very wonderful a thing it is you have over there, this friend- 
ship of men and women?” 

Henri, his black eyes sparkling, his face flushed with en- 
thusiasm, seized my hand and together we dashed back from 
the beach for a last glorious swim. 
gasp of wonder—or could it have been 
envy?—trailed after us as it always did 
when the young American girl dared to 
play as freely with a French count as if he 
were her high-school chum in Michigan. 

Deauville, Europe’s famous watering 
place, in that July of 1914 was brilliant 
with the beauty and wealth of a continent 
then surfeited with pleasure. Within the 
purple and orange tents scenes of almost 
Oriental luxury passed, yet every glittering 
picture only confirmed my first impression —> 
of Europe’s social distinctions. At home a 
girl married the man of her own choice, a 
man whom she loved but whose friendship 
she must have above all else. She must be 
able to trust in him, to confide, to share his 
pleasures and sorrows as he shares hers. 


Him Still Carrying the Dog 


ERE on the yellow sand at Deauville I 

watched the women, fragile as butter- 
flies, lightly poised under their bright 
parasols, coquetting with the sea-tanned 
courtiers at their feet. Their every Latin 
fascination seemed to deepen that gulf of 
medieval tradition, so wide it could never 
be bridged by the hearty American hand- 
shake with which I parted from Henri and 
ran back to my tent through a gamut of 





ky 


conductor, to alight at my cousin’s chateau at Neuilly, where 
I saw a young girl in a postman’s uniform, a mail bag slung 
over her shoulder, making her rounds. Everywhere I saw 
women making their desperate assault upon the trenches of 
medieval standards, and everywhere I saw, asa first token of 
victory, the new comradeship springing between them and 
men as, doing the same work, free at last from fettering con- 
ventions, they were able to talk of the same interests, imper- 
sonally, without coquetry or restraint. 


¢ STRUCK me again and more keenly that France, Italy, 
England and Germany were heralding as a great boon to 
feminism this chance for women to work freely with men 
that most American girls take as an inalienable right. 

Yvonne's face was lit with happiness as in her Red Cross 
uniform and quaint headdress she led me under the gray 
stone arch into the courtyard of the chateau. In the gentle 
afternoon sunlight, half shadowed by an 
/ ancient pear tree whose every pear the old 
gardener had covered with a paper bag to 
protect it from pecking sparrows, sat Henri. 

‘‘T am his nurse,’’ Yvonne thrilled with 
pride, and then whispered: ‘He is trusted 
to my care alone. The chateau is filled 
with other wounded. But Henri is mine to 
care for.” 

Fortunately disabled only in his right 
hand, Henri rested its sling on my arm and 
put their triumph more clearly. 

“It is worth many times my slight hurt 
for Yvonne and me to have these days to- 
gether.. At last we have our chance to 
know each other, to be really friends as 
you have told us of your boys and girls at 
home. For the first time we are alone to- 
gether in the garden, free to sit and talk of 
ourselves, to play, to laugh, to know our 
bests and worsts. It is wonderful!’’ He 
looked at her clearly and she returned 
his even glance as without illusion. ‘‘We 
are friends now,’’ he added, and Yvonne 
added: 

‘When I marry Henri to-morrow, how 
5 well I shall know that. I shall marry my 
‘Vy best friend.” 

How many a girl of France to-day is 
doubly bowed with a grief more terrible 


glasses raised at the girl who had swum out He Was a Quiet Little Eng- because she has given not only her love 
freely and didn’t care if a man saw her hair lishman With a Tweed Suit but her new, most wonderful friend for La 
wet, her nose freckle and her hands sun- oo Grav E Patrie! 

burn when digging sand trenches. and i wo Keen ray Eyes I left France that first of September 


In all the tragic, grief-stricken, some- 
times sublime scenes that followed I can’t forget that pic- 
ture of my cousin Yvonne as I came back to her, waiting in 
her tent with the inevitable chaperon. I was dripping wet 
like a water rat. But thank heaven I was laughing, full of 
the joy of life; I was hungry, not just plain starved; and, 
thanks to Aunt Maria, from whom I inherited the freckles, 
my hair was a mop of curls. 

Yvonne was as correct as a fashion plate in every fold of her 
smart bathing suit, innocent of water. Her little satin beach 
slippers, her cap, her long beach gloves, every chic detail of 
her costume added to the dainty elegance of her face and the 
childishness of her round eyes. She was a lovely doll, as unfit 
for roughing the waves as for battling with life or indeed 
being anything to Henri but the adorable little goddess 
which he thought her and which she was. I might have left 
France thinking of all the well-bred young girls of its con- 
ventual homes as being merely other types of my cousin 
Yvonne. But the first of August came, and the telegram that 
was handed to old General Daudet, Yvonne’s grandfather, 
at breakfast that morning in the 
villa, sent us all gasping, motoring 
for our lives to reach Paris before 
the great German advance. 


HE whole world now knows the 
terror of those days when war 
first gripped the European world. 
But a girl alone in Paris at sucha 
time saw many of the subtle changes 
come swiftly to the women of if 
France, which we have since called 
their great awakening. Being a 
young girl, perhaps I appreciated 
more fully the changes that came 
to those of my own age, particularly i 
to my cousin Yvonne. Ny 
Henri was among the first called 
to the colors. His regiment went 
out so quickly—the very next day 
after we reached Paris—he had no 
chance to marry Yvonne until he 
could get a special leave a month 
later. In that month came the great 
change to the young girls of France. 
With Yvonne's note in my hand 

I hurried from my little studio in 
the Latin Quarter, dashed into a 
taxi driven by a chauffeuse, to catch 
the tramcar manned by a woman 


















And Heaven Showered Down a Lion Tamer 


dazzled by the inspirations that came to 
everyone from the magnificent courage of the women of 
France. But the one revelation of which I was to tell you 
was this—something that, whatever it may do for you, at 
least brought a great happiness into my own life: 


V HY not use my natural-born American advantage to 
/V make friends—honest, sincere friends—of men as of 
women? It was a Frenchman who said: ‘‘ Women always 
look for the one great love. They desire only the great oak 
of love rather than the dwarfed evergreens of friendship with 
men and the undergrowth of mutual esteem. It is folly, 
because they cannot have the oak, to burn to the roots the 
little trees and have only bare spaces left.’ 

I will try it, I promised myself. I will try to make earnest, 
sincere friends with such men as I can have a common inter- 
est with. Let Fate send the big love when it may. 

And so Fate spun me a turn. She 
handed me a blue ticket marked ‘‘ Very 
Special Accommodation,’ which was 
to secure me passage on the first ship 
that sailed for home from France. As 
I boarded the very small steamer 
jammed toa double capacity with tour- 
ists and professionals of every calling 
from opera singers to tango treaders, 
I and my one small suitcase saved from 
the baggage allowance, I found my 
blue ticket had consigned me, not toa 
compartment, but to the steerage. 

After one day at sea the three hun- 
dred other women and three hundred 
men, also blue-ticketed, were 
allowed to take their straw mat- 
tresses—really bags—from 
their hammocks below and 
sleep on the steamer chairs 
which, with an aisle between, 
were placed in double rows 
completely lining all decks. 

All food having been com- 
mandeered at Havre for the 
army, our biscuit rations 
thinned day by day. There we 
lay, our small boat tossing 
about, most of us unable to 
move, caught by deadly sea- 
sickness. The men, unshaven 
for days, grew strange, ragged 
beards. The women, bereft of 











Henri Was Among the First Called to the Colors 


civilized touches, gleamed ridiculously with every jewel they 
possessed and which they wore for protection, as the purser’s 
safe was overcrowded. 

We werea motley crew—lying there. The Ancient Mariner 
himself would have grinned if he could have seen the tenor 
declaim on the cold likely to seize his precious vocal cords, 
until the little old lady from Boston, who insisted that her 
son was a singer and she understood delicate throats per- 
fectly, quite unabashed wrapped a pair of long black tights 
around the tenor’s throat and pinned them there. Unappre- 
ciative of her too maternal instinct, in the act of struggling 
free from the swathings which flapped about his ears, the 
tenor was seized with a vertigo and the black tights remained 
in triumph until the last day of the trip. 


H.... nature in the primitive—and oh, believe me, 
Robinson Crusoe’s island had nothing on our war-fleeing 
crew!—is nothing if not chummy. As the cold from the 
Newfoundland Banks chilled and befogged us, we huddled 
together, mere humans trying to keep warm, no one hud- 
dling closer than the lady with the lorgnette, who insisted 
that she really didn’t approve of being so intimate with 
people you knew nothing about. 

I’m sure you will believe me when I say this was no time 
to look for romance. Unshaven, unwashed, hungry and 
sick, Romeo has no illusion for 
Juliet, who must see him so 
before breakfast and all day the 
same. Forsooth, the time was 
ripe to test a fundamental ca- 
pacity for friendship between 
men and women. De- 
voutly I prayed heaven 
for some man friend 
who could brave me at 
my worst and I him at 
his. And heaven, who 
always.answers a maid- 
en’s prayer, opened and 
showered down a lion 
tamer. 

We were allowed just 
one blanket each to 
protect us from the 
cold, which was biting. 
But, wrapped in sweat- 
ersand flannels of every 
description (the tenor’s 
black tights were worth 
their weight in German 
gold), I was braving the 
sea fog until I awoke 
in the numbing gray of 
1 A. M., to hear a most 
terrible rip-roaring, let- 
*er-go-Gallagher snor- 
ing in my ear that 
: pierced my petticoat 
<=~-: head wrapping. 


; It came from the big- 
Sandy MacPherson Was One gest, broadest and most 
to Spend Words More Freely spectacular man I’d 
Than Anything Else 


ever seen. Comfortable 
asa whale, he had floun- 
dered down beside me 
with a calm air of a natural-born protector. He now awoke, 
nodded assuredly and, with a solemn gesture which might 
have dignified a mother whale, took off his own blanket and 
wrapped it around me. 

“Don’t be afraid, little one,’’ he whispered piercingly. 
“I’m a lion tamer and I’m going to look after you.” 

I met him eye to eye. I am not one to look a gift lion in 
the teeth. 

“So long as you’re not a snake charmer,”’ I replied, “‘it’s 
all right; and you’re a good soul to let me take the blanket.” 

“I’m just a natural-born protector of somethin’,” he 
answered. ‘‘Gotta have somethin’ to look after. Same here 
as anywheres. I picked you out ’cause somethin’ about the 
way you walk an’ look reminded me of my baby lion I had 
to leave in Germany.” 


E THEN went on to tell me of his eight wonderful lions 

which he himself had trained for a circus in America, but 
had to leave behind him. Poor soul, he was desolate without 
them. But ladies and lions were just the same thing, he told 
me; both needed a man to look after them, but neither could 
be asked; both had to be taken command of, and firmly at 
that. He assured me thai the baby lion to which I bore such 
a striking resemblance was just my size and that in his par- 
ticular act he tossed her up and down above his head, catch- 
ing her again and again in his strong arms. 

But friendship has its limitati¢ns. Right then and there I 
warned him that an unsteady ship was no place for me to be 
juggled on. Just then food was too precious to waste. 

No friend whom I made on that strange trip was so respect- 
ful, so tender, so solicitous for my comfort as my lion tamer. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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WENT to Chauny because I had 
been there before the war. I would 
therefore have the advantage of com- 
parison. Many times at home in the 
United States I had heard the words 
“the invaded districts of France,” 
but the phrase had brought only pity 
for something terrible and remote 
from my own security. Like many 
other tourists, I could picture noth- 
ing but the merry towns of Northern France which I 
had known ona motor jaunt. The Chauny I had then 
visited was a prosperous center of ten thousand people, 
principally active in the fruit industry, which parked 
the country for miles with glossy-leaved trees of peach, 
plum and cherry of medieval fame. Above all, Chauny 
had seemed a town of homes, a very permanent place. 

That June day of 1914, when war was remote his- 
tory, we were stopping at Chauny to see Madame de 
Vallois, an old friend, the sight of whose chateau was 
worth a longer journey. The little thatched cottage at 
which I inquired the way was hung with early roses, 
and the old dame who turned from her copper kettle 
and smiled under her crisp white cap was by chance 
the former nurse of madame’s daughter Marguerite. 

The old nurse’s son and his wife and three children 
were off on a picnic—oh, those glorious, dancey pic- 
nics of the French peasant !—but she would not set us 
aright on the road without our partaking at least of 
a goblet of water. ‘He is a spring well,” she said, 
pointing toanold stoneround. ‘He will be proud 
to give you from his heart. He brings luck to 
strangers.” 

With these folk their wells, their houses, their 
trees were as human things, as Maeterlinck in his 
‘Blue Bird”’ has shown peasants’ things to be. I 
asked the plump little granddaughter the name 
of the large tree in the yard. ‘He isan old papa,” 
she said, and leaned her cheek against ‘‘his’’ coat. 














Y FIRST shock in coming up to Chauny this 

fourth September of the war was the sight of 
those miles and miles of fruit trees all hacked down. 
The proud Lombardy poplars now lined the roads 
with naked stumps. The woods, even small forests, 
were stumps, either cut with the ax or, in larger 
areas, burnt. Many trees had been carted away; 
others lay pitifully rotting. 

When the German Army swept on toward Paris 
in August, 1914, through this same region, strictest 
orders were given that no tree should be injured. 
They were then German trees, captured with the 
French country for the Fatherland. Now each 
town, each district on the Crown Prince’s retreat, 
was razed to the ground, and as far as possible no 
house or green thing left standing. It had ceased 
to be of use to Germany. 

And this was Chauny, the beautiful town I had 
so well known! I tried to pick my way over the 
hills of twisted railroad tracks and the stone rem- 
nants of the bombed railroad station, which once 
looked so invitingly down what at home we would 
have called Main Street. Once smiling down this 
street, garnished with rud !y geraniums, thus I had 
seen the prosperous houses of the town. Every- 
where there were flowers, vivid little flames of red 
and yellow against the windows where the trim 
lace curtains hung which a bride once brought to 
this home and had again given them in heritance 
to her daughter. A comfortable pride gleamed from 
the yellow and purple panes about the doorways, 
through whose open vistas I could see the garden where 
chubby children played. Behind this street had stood 
many such streets filled with solid happiness. Even 
the smallest peasant hut on the outskirts had this air 
of content. 

This afternoon I looked from hole to hole, from 
wreck to wreck, trying to find just half a house left 
standing to locate the old places. There wasn’t a wall 
completely erect. Scarcely a stone had been left upon 
astone. I saw just street after street of gaping frames, 
of houses gutted by shells so that bits of the cellars 
clung to jagged peaks that here and there stood up 
like a dragon’s teeth. From one such wall peak half a 
child’s cradle dangled miserably. 


T MY right and left were mounds and mounds of 
brick and stone picked out with disrupted fire- 
places, broken bedsteads, pictures with smashed panes, 
home scenes staring oddly from their grime and mildew. 
In the center of one house wreck I sawa church spire, a 
horse’s hoof, a child’s bonnet, an old man’s stick with 
the date, 1860, carved on its rustic handle, a stone 
gryphon evidently blown from the adjoining town hall, 
a small statue of the Madonna broken in halves, and 
a sewing basket with spools buoyed up in a pool of 
green water. 

I stooped to pick up the old man’s stick. 

“Touch nothing,” said the major in shatp com- 
mand. ‘‘Everything laid in a conspicuous place like 
that stick or even that statue head of the Madonna 
is likely to be the release of an explosive mine or a small 
fuse. The German loves his little joke, and, though he 
can do no more damage to the town, most of the acci- 
dents that have come to our children—their hands 
blown c™, faces burned away, eyes blinded—have come 
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from their returning to pick up a doll or search about 
for an old treasure.” 

This has been repeated to me as a warning many 
times since by our own boys of the American Ambu- 
lance, who so heroically searched out these ruins for 
maimed children. 

I turned, gasping, and walked into what had once 
been the kitchen, the pride of the house, with its ruddy 
copper pots and glowing pans. ‘‘ You could search 
under all this pile of bricks and broken dishes,” said the 
major, ‘‘but you would never find one copper pan or 
even an iron spoon. As soon as the Germans prepare 
to retreat from a town these things are commandeered 
and sent to the Krupp munition plant.”’ 


2 WAS the abomination of desolation I looked upon 
that gray September afternoon, with the clouds re- 
gathering the rain they so pitilessly poured out this 
whole spring and summer, when, if ever, France 
needed sunlight. If Shakspere had set the scene for 
this tragedy he could not have had nature more lower- 
ing, more grimly expressive. Yet, I thought bitterly, 
the world has stood aghast at the tragedy of King Lear, 
who in his blackest madness did not experience the 
sufferings of these old men of Chauny, whose sons had 
said so trustfully as they swung off into their regiments 
that first August: ‘“‘I leave my wife to her father’s 
care.”’ 

I thought of the mother of such a girl; of the old 
women; of all the girls of Chauny, and asked of them. 






































but every corner of this crude shelter in a cellar showed 
a decent, clean manliness and respect for their own 
home training that would have surprised many a 
mother, and only proved again the real stuff that is in 
our boys when they have American honor to defend in 
Europe. Here there was no Prussian litter of bottles, 
nor the usual decay of things to eat—sausages, always 
sausages—that marks the German trail. Inside the 
tent the cellar floor was brushed clean. A flat table 
top without legs lay to one side; on it a French and 
English grammar with a boy’s name on the fly leaf and 
his ambulance address. I took it up to mail to him, 
also the can of tobacco beside it. 

In another corner of the tent a rude but neat box, 
made of chair backs, held the rubbish—an empty 
beef tin, a hard-tack biscuit box, orange peels and 
chocolate silver wrappings. Outside I saw camp-fire 
ashes. Near the door flap were two American maga- 
zines. I could have devoured them at once; but oh, 
the grim humor of seeing an advertisement for garters 
labeled ‘‘The one secure thing in life” that day in 
wrecked Chauny! 


\ ; JE TACKED down the tent flap, restaffed the 
blown-off American flag, a signal of headquarters, 
and, with the rain sweeping on us, we left that memo- 
rable bit of decent manliness for the chateau of 
Madame de Vallois, which stood apart from the south 
end of the town and which, the major told me, had been 
the German headquarters for a night and so spared. 
Whenever I need a contrast between the stand- 








THE TRUTH IS HERE 


| Fenny Miss Van Dyke to go to 
France and see a village, taken by 
the Germans and then retaken by the 
French, and then tell exactly what she 
saw. She was to gowith an open mind 
and a neutral pen. She was not to ex- 
aggerate. She was just to see and write 
so that the women of America might 
have an absolutely truthful picture of 
what has actually gone on in France. 

The picture is here. Not only is that 
picture here, but it is done in sucha 
remarkable manner that it will be gen- 
erally agreed that here is one of 


The Most Remarkable Pen Pictures 
That the War Has Yet Produced 


A more heart-wrenching picture it 
would be difficult to imagine. 


—Tue Epiror. 


: ard of an American boy and a German general I 
shall think of that modest ambulance tent and this 
beautiful chateau, through whose paneless window 
frame we now entered into the drawing-room. 
There stood madame’s beautiful grand piano 
nicked all over, pushed out to the center of the 
salon, music littered over it and on the floor; the 
blue satin walls deliberately stained with wine; her 
dainty coffee cups smashed beside the toppled 
onyx taboret, near which a fencing bout had been 
| held, for we found two of the old rapiers, once 
crossed on the hall wall, now thrown down, newly 
| whetted. The dining room was filled with empty 
| champagne bottles and a horrible smelling refuse 
| of what handsome panniers showed had been the 
| carefully assorted feast taken from madame’s best 
stores. 

The storm was gathering toa black crisis, so the 
major’s orderly lit the half-burnt candles in the 
bottle necks—all the candelabra, even the beauti- 
ful chandelier, had been carried off—and led the 
way into the great hall, paneled with carved Flem- 
ish oak. Some of the best panels had been taken, 
also the two sixteenth-century tapestries. The 
bronze bust of Monsieur de Vallois was no doubt 
now being melted down in a Krupp factory. 

It is such a tragedy to France that its own beau- 
tifui things are being turned into munitions to kill 
French people. Frenchwomen deported to Ger- 
many have been forced to work in these munition 
factories, but so many have committed suicide 
rather than make bullets to kill their own sons 
| . that the plan is being abandoned as inefficient. 

The portrait of Marguerite, painted the sum- 
mer I visited her, was gone. Like a lovely rose 
unfolding to the pleasure of her first womanhood, 























‘Every woman between the ages of sixteen and sixty 
was deported to Germany,” the major answered; 
“driven off like cattle down that road over there.” 

I thought of Madame de Vallois, of Marguerite, of 
the old nurse who had given us to drink from the Well 
of the Kind Heart. 

With an agony of heartache, I knew I could never 
hear of Madame de Vallois or Marguerite. It was 
two years since I had written them, and then I had re- 
ceived noanswer. But I had been comfortably housed 
in America, and when I read of the invasion of Chauny 
I thought of course that they, like all women in other 
wars a civilized world had known, would be sent back 
to other native towns, or allowed a chance to go where 
they would. I did not dream of the actuality I now 
saw with my own eyes. 

Rain began to fall again, great gusts of wind dash- 
ing it against our faces and making my umbrella a sail 
I could not control. The dust of the shattered bricks 
mingled in eddies with whirling rags and pictures— 
or more garish things, like a lace curtain; probably a 
bride had crocheted its handsome pattern in the cozy 
evenings of her courtship. 


UDDENLY a paper flapped me right in the face, 
and with a laugh I turned to watch a magazine 
cover sailing from a house to the end of the block, the 
best preserved house in the town. Two complete walls 
were standing and a sort of army tent had been raised 
between them. To my amazement the cover belonged 
to an American magazine. The tent, the major in- 
formed me, had been the headquarters for the Amer- 
ican Ambulance, who performed such prodigies of valor 
in searching out the wounded old folk and children. 
That “‘headquarters”’ was only a ruin, and many of 
our ambulance fellows are young boys in the early 
twenties, not accustomed to taking disorder seriously; 


she looked the ideal of that innocent, unspoiled, 

charming thing—a well-bred young girl of France. 
I stood and thought bitterly of the young German 
girl who would see that picture now in her home, a 
trophy brought back by her father from the pillage 
of another’s home. 


HESE women of Germany, whom we have known 

as such home lovers—what can they think of the in- 
vasion of these townsand the spoliation of these homes? 
Now that they have seen gentlewomen like Madame 
de Vallois forced to till alien fields from early morning 
until they drop almost fainting at night; now that they 
have seen girls like Marguerite, unmarried, forced to 
bear German children, kept as citizens to replace the 
loss of life to the Fatherland, what do these women 
think? I do not envy that young German girl, forced 
to live with Marguerite’s lovely portrait. 

My head whirled with a sick desperation, and I be- 
gan torun crazily to this door and that of the chateau, 
each a new scene of pillage and disorder, until I came 
to the right wing, where surprising order reigned. I 
stepped from it to the garden. Picking up broken 
twigs fallen from the trees, I saw the old nurse who had 
given me to drink from the Well of the Kind Heart. 

She still wore her cap. These peasant caps are one 
of the most surprising details of ruined villages. Inthe 
most utter devastation you will find a peasant wearing 
her cap; much mended, of course, but somehow wear- 
able and generally clean. On Sundays it is always 
clean. But then, of course, there is always a tin of rain 
water to wash it in, and even in the ruins it is ironed 
with stones heated in an open-air fire. Women had 
emerged from holes in the woods, where they were 
hiding, still wearing their caps. It is something an 
American quicksilver mind does not always under- 
stand or value. But on the psychology of such little 
things the French Government places its hope of res- 
toration to these people, who will remain rooted to 
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their old ideas after the war and will not emigrate or, 
worse, collapse. When the peasant woman gives up 
her cap she gives up her native pride, and that is the 
last disaster France could stand. While there are caps 
there is hope! 

The face that looked up from the nurse’s cap was 
almost black, it was so weatherbeaten. Her walk, the 
very sag of her skirt that used to be so full and trim, 
seemed now limp with suffering. She knew me at once 
and toddled over, almost falling into my arms. Beside 
her, with a lightless stare, stood the little child I had 
once seen so plump and rosy. Her thin legs stood 
out like splinters under her odd garment—a poilu’s 
coat the old nurse had picked off a dead soldier in the 
woods to cover her child. 

With her dark face changing to a duller gray, her 
knotted fingers twitching into her skirt, Nurse told 
me—very, very slowly—of that fatal German retreat 
from Chauny last March—the last time she had seen 
or heard from Madame de Vallois or Marguerite, who, 
like all the women, were deported to the Rhine farm- 
lands. 

‘““My Marguerite was so very pretty, mademoiselle,”’ 
she said heavily. ‘‘It was worse for those who were 
pretty.” 

We found our way back to the right wing of the 
chateau, which Nurse had succeeded in clearing; and 
there with dragging words, too simple to exaggerate the 
horrors which every village of the German invasion can 
duplicate, she told me the story of Chauny. 


ITH the first German seizure in September, 

1914, the inhabitants had come under military 
rule. No one was allowed to leave the town under 
penalty of death and all had to receive a certain num- 
ber of soldiers billeted in their homes. Each house- 
holder was given a list of his possessions, down to the 
number of his chickens and cows, and his money in 
the bank. This list was brought with the commander 
to the invaded town. On the payment of two thou- 
sand dollars a month from the bank deposits, taken 
over by a German bank, the people were promised 
safety and their homes were to be spared. They 
paid the indemnity, each month the toll growing 
heavier, until at the beginning of March of the third 
year the town was bankrupt. On the fifteenth of that 
month a proclamation was issued commanding every 
citizen to appear at the Palais de Justice on the follow- 
ing noon. The banks were all closed, the Germans 
having drawn such deposits as remained. Soldiers 
entered the houses and seized all jewelry and 
everything of metal. They also took all livestock 
and poultry as previously listed. 

Frightened, but somehow trustful (that human 
trust is so appealing everywhere), a terrified collec- 
tion of human beings appeared at the Palais de 
Justice, a strangely ironical place, at the com- 
manded midday. Daintily clad women from 
beautiful chateaux to old befuddled peasants and 
little children, crying, crying everywhere, some 
clinging to bird cages, some to dolls, and many 
little lads clinging to their pet dogs. Every young 
girl, every old man brought the thing that most 
represented ‘‘home.”’ 

Before they could realize the curse upon them, 

a German officer proclaimed that each free citizen 

of Chauny between the ages of fourteen and sixty 
was to be given a brass tag number and twenty 
dollars of his former money, now to pay his own 
railroad fare to Germany. They must begin at once to 
march off to a station twenty miles away, as the town 
would be shelled in two hours. All who remained 
would perish with their houses. The German officer 
added, as always, that this was a military necessity, a 
war measure. 

The old nurse repeated this part with great empha- 
sis, as if each word were burnt on her heart. 

Then, she told me huskily, a most terrible cry—one 
that for her always haunted the woods at night where 
she hid—broke from those agonized human beings and 
filled the Palais de Justice and the town square with a 
great moaning like that of beasts trapped in a forest 
fire. Athick cordon of German soldiers surrounded 
them. Then two old men stood out and pleaded that, 
if the young girls were spared deportation, the old men 
would pledge themselves to do extra work in Germany, 
though it took night as well as day. They were taken 
out and shot, on the charge of creating rebellion. The 
crowd heard their screams. They heard the shots. 


HE last man to be shot—and this is what the Ger- 

mans have denied, but everyone to whom I talked 
reaffirmed it—was the abbé of Chauny, seventy-two 
years old, the beloved of his people. He had married, 
baptized, laid out the dead—when death was a decent 
thing—for three generations, and when he said ‘‘ My 
child,”’ not the most wayward son of Chauny but knelt 
and kissed his wrinkled hand. 

The German officer now marched the old abbé to the 
center of the platform and commanded him to tell the 
people in the name of Christ to obey without disorder. 
The old abbé said he would plead with them, but he 
could give no such command in the name of Christ. 
The officer insisted that it had to be so given. It was 
the German custom, and Chauny was still a German 
captured town. The old abbé kept repeating, as if 
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VERY woman in America should read the story of what the A 
California girl sent to the girls of France, and take the lesson 
to heart. For it is not so unusual an instance as it may seem. . 
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dazed: ‘‘Christ! What has the good Christ to do with 
this sacrilege against my people and their homes?” 

At that his hands were tied behind his back and the 
man of God was jerked out like a murderer. 

Then were those mothers and daughters of Chauny 
marched away from their homes, herded together like 
cattle, beaten by the sergeant’s bayonet butt if they 
lagged, the old men trying to help their old women, 
often both of them falling insensible, crushed by the 
feet of the crowd. 

There were young mothers with babies in their 
arms, each dreading the moment when she could no 
longer command strength to hold the child; young girls 
dreading their fate—of all, the most tragic; and every- 
where little children clinging piteously to the mothers’ 
skirts, slipping wearily from these to the road and then 
tumbling to the ditch, insensible at last to the Ger- 
man’s boot. How they must have slipped, those little 
children! How they must have staggered, those old 
people! 


A PRECISELY two o’clock the Germans began to 
shell Chauny in the usual four sections in which 
they shell every town. The people were forbidden to 
look back, but Nurse did before she fell and rolled into 
the ditch, and what she saw made her think the Judg- 
ment Day had come upon her. Amid the scream and 
crash of shells, the thunder of artillery and the belch 
of explosives, she saw trees uprooted, house after house 
flying into the air, wild leaping furniture, the church 
steeple shaking crazily and then powdering in a Vesu- 
vius of dust. Most hideously she saw the dead burst 
from their graves as bomb after bomb disrupted them 
wildly and they flew abroad. 

How long Nurse lay unconscious in the ditch she 
could not tell, but it was daybreak when she woke, 
stiff and cold, and thought of her little grandchild 
who had been her care. Her daughter had carried one 
baby in her arms and tied the other two to her apron, 
which she split in two parts like reins. Nurse remem- 
bered letting go of the child as she tumbled, and now, 
consumed with fear, she began to search among the 
little dead bodies in the ditch. She did not find one 
live child arnong the many little bodies there. 

Suddenly she thought of the Well of the Kind Heart, 
because her little grandchild had always loved it so and 
used to play house on its broad shelves, which were in 
a spacious sort of cellar where the butter, cheese, eggs 
and larded stores were kept. She began a long, slow 








TOO MUCH 


E HAVE refrained from the use 
of pictures with this article. 
Everyone who reads this astounding 
picture will understand why. It is one 
of those rare instances where the type 
is enough: pictures might be too much. 


—Tue Eprror. 








journey toward the city of destruction. The Germans 
had evacuated it, of course, and the French troops had 
not yet entered. In the litter of her shattered cottage, 
playing beside the well, she found the little child, who 
had somehow found her way back to her home and the 
well she loved. Two dreadful nights she had slept on 
the cellar shelf of the well, and in that time something 
happened which she cannot remember. It gave her the 
dull, blank look which Nurse explained in the beauti- 
ful medieval phrase the peasants still employ for the 
simple-minded child: ‘A little white fool of God.” 


IVE days after her return to Chauny, Nurse became 

completely confused. The little child tugged her by 
the skirt toa heap of ruins to see a strange army march- 
ing towardthem. It wasanewterror. Forthisarmy, 
although it swung along witha glad, free stride, like 
men coming to their own again, did not wear the red 
trousers of the French Army, the colors Nurse’s father 
and husband and son had worn—the only colors that 
to her meant salvation. Instead this army marched 
on in ranks of blue—they call it horizon blue—and yet 
they sang the old songs of France. 

It was not until the captain came up and told her, 
with tender emphasis, that the pale blue was the new 
field uniform of France, and the men inside it were just 
as truly French as her own son, who had fallen at the 
Marne, that she realized who these soldiers were. He 
told her that Chauny was nowa French town and would 
always be one, and that the American Relief Station, 
which always follows the French flag, had a post just 
outside Chauny, and that a soldier would escort her 
and the child there and see that they had food and 
warm clothing and daily rations. 

Later I saw the American women, with wonder- 
ful thoroughness and tact, giving rations of rice, 
beans, one pint of milk to each child a day, cocoa, and 
































in the main nourishing food, because these people 
have been so impoverished their diet is under medical 
supervision. Clothes, too—such as are received—are 
given out in limited quantities, for the Relief depends 
on individual subscriptions from the United States. 
These people have not tasted butter, sugar or any 
so-called ‘‘unnecessary provisions”’ for months. The 
French Government allows one franc (twenty cents) 
a day to each adult and ten cents to each child. 
Certain medicines from the dispensary have to be 
paid for, as they are scarce and difficult to transport 
to these regions. 

As I looked at the long, straggling line of towns- 
people, once so prosperous, now standing with their 
green tickets to procure their daily subsistence, I saw 
again this tragedy written more deeply in the lined 
faces of the young girls, some of whom, like the old 
men and delicate women, are beginning to be returned 
from Germany because they do not do sufficient work 
for the Fatherland for the food consumed. These 
women told me they were allowed two pieces of bread 
and a potato for their midday meal. Wan, gray- 
skinned, old and young looked like ghosts, except that 
the feet of many unshod peasants were so piteously 
red and swollen. Some of the women wore soldiers’ 
coats they had picked off the dead to cover them- 
selves. Many of the children were terribly maimed 
by falling shells or by the explosion of the “‘little 
joke” the German loves to trap under their pet dolls. 

As I looked at the mothers with shawls over their 
heads, many of them well-bred women, with delicate 
features, now come back as useless from the field work 
of Germany, to find themselves without home or hus- 
band, only memories, memories of those babes who had 
rolled to the ditch, I thought how grateful they would 
be for an earth space where one sleeps and does not 
remember. Then I recalled the graveyard of Chauny, 
where even the dead could not rest. 


WAS anxious to see what boxes of clothing had come 
from America for these people. Understand well 
that, in telling you of the first boxes I opened, I also 
say that these were the exceptions to a rule of gen- 
erosity, for many of our people have contributed much 
money (which is most necessary) and sensible pro- 
visions. But I will tell you accurately what I saw 
because it so deeply confirmed the very gentle words 
of the matron at the Relief Station: ‘“‘They do not 
understand quite yet, over there at home in America.”’ 
The first box I opened was on a section which 
covered the entire end of the hut. This section 
was devoted to “ useless gifts.’?’ They had been sent 
across the Atlantic, carted up from Paris at great 
trouble and expense, and now were not even worth 
giving away to these poor people. The first box 
was from a girl in California. The things inclosed 
were the size of a girl of eighteen, and from their 
texture she must have had ample wealth. This 
girl had sent to another girl, whose home had been 
blown to pieces, who probably had lost her father, 
assuredly her brother, perhaps her husband, who 
was known to the world to be without decent food 
or clothing—to her the girl from California had 
sent a soiled pair of white satin slippers, a pair of 
pink satin corsets, much worn, with two broken 
ribs, and an old crépe de Chine combination. 
Surely a girl who had lived near the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire must have known what 
it was to be without a home, though many of those 
citizens had their families intact and a wea‘th of money 
pouring in from Europe, as well as the United States, 
to rebuild their city. I held the white satin slippers 
in my hand and wondered. Was it possible that some- 
where at home a girl was gliding over a polished floor, 
laughing away the night while the hum of “ Poor But- 
terfly’’ drowned the cries of these women—her sisters— 
sisters whose first suffering had served to awaken her 
country to danger and save her own home and herself ? 
One dozen ‘‘dozen boxes”’ on the same shelf held 
an -identical gift in each—shoes from a New York 
firm. There had been great rejoicing when the advance 
letter came, for women had stood so long with bare 
feet in the frozen mud (many have had to have their 
feet amputated from frostbite). When the shoes did 
arrive these women. saw what I saw, evidently the 
unsalable remnants of some well-stocked store. There 
were a dozen dozen long, narrow, pointed-toed, cloth- 
topped patent-leather shoes. These were for women 
who had stood to their knees in freezing water, or had 
to step into their cellar homes over chunks of mortar, 
broken glass and rusty iron pieces! 


WICE a week the ration wagon came up from 

Blérincourt to such people of the surrounding 
towns as could not go over to the Relief Station. 
This was Nurse’s day to get provisions for herself and 
the little one; so, tucking the child up on the sofa at 
Madame de Vallois’, we left the chateau for the 
appointed distributing station, which was the Palais 
de Justice ruins. 

On our way there I noticed how many dogs were 
standing like desolate sentries in the shattered door- 
ways. The major told me of these heroic Home 
Guards. The wonderful rescue work of the Red Cross 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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By Anne Warwick, Author of “Victory Law,” Etc. 
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The Travel Romance of a Girl 
Who is Tired of Her “Main 
Street Town” in the American 
West and Leaves to Mingle in a 
WhirlofRoyaltyand Diplomatic 
Splendor in the Asiatic East. 


(If you want to refresh your mind as 
to where this story stopped last month, 
turn to ‘‘What Has Happened,” on 
page 48.) 

VII 


GRAND HOTEL, YOKOHAMA, 
December 20, 19— 
ACKat the starting point—and 
B alone! What a different return 
to Japan from the royal entry 
I’d anticipated ! 

Shall I ever forget that last night 
in Peking—all the gleaming glitter of 
an Occidental dinner party against 
the bold blue-and-yellow splendors 
of the Dragon Hall of the Lings? 
Great golden bowls of pale pink lilies, 
swinging perfumed lamps of precious 
jade and mother-of-pearl, distant 
music—like dripping honey—and 
the bevy of European women, blaz- 
ing with jewels, against the bar- 
barically beautiful brocades of the 
Chinese. It was all too theatrically 
perfect. 

I sat at one end of the vast oval 
table, between Belthorpe and Prince 
Wu, with Lord Landon, the British 
Minister, opposite and a visiting 
rajah just beyond, and I kept telling 
myself over and over: ‘‘ This is how 
it will be always—a feast of splendor, 
the cream of life wherever one goes, 
and never any uncomfortable time 
to think.” 

I hadn’t been able to see Bel- 
thorpe alone before dinner, but 
whispered to him that I had some- 
thing to tell him afterward. He un- 
derstood from the smile that I gave 
him that I intended to say ‘ Yes,” 
and promptly went into the seventh 
heaven of satisfaction and excited 
gayety, giving the broadest possible 
hints as to the reason of his sudden 
happiness, and all but announcing 
our engagement there at the dinner 
table. 

He did go so far as to prattle un- 
reservedly about ‘‘our’”’ plans for 
the winter, adding, with a signifi- 
cantly exultant laugh, that every- 
body there must come to Tokio for 
the housewarming. _— 
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I made a desperate effort, at this 
really good-by meeting, to make 
some true impression with Eloise. 
Told her I thought she hadn’t alto- 
gether understood my point of view 
while I was with her, but that I also 
realized she’d been in a delicate 
position with the Chesleighs. And 
frankly acknowledged that our drift- 
ing apart had been half my fault— 
maybe all. Then I gave her a bit of 
jade I’d bought for her in Peking, 
and said I hoped we’d understand it 
all some day, and that meanwhile I 
was always her friend. And Eloise 
seemed quite touched, and cried a 
little—we both did, and parted al- 
most tenderly. 


& I WAS going out the Embassy 
gate, whom should I meet but 
Diana, radiant with a new and some- 
how refined beauty. She candidly 
confessed she’d seen me from the 
window, and had run after me. 
‘“May I walk down the hill with 
you?”’ she asked. 

I was dumb, thunderstruck. What 
could she want with me, except to 
emphasize her victory? 

But she slipped her hand through 
mine—a little shyly—and began to 
talk in the sweetest way. Said she 
had so hoped she’d see me again, as 
she wanted to beg my pardon for 
many stupid meannesses of the past. 
That it had all been jealousy of my 
cleverness and fineness and charm 
that she knew she didn’t possess. 
“And you know, when one’s in 
love,’’ she said tremulously, ‘‘one 
aches for everything to win with and 
to make oneself more worthy of— 
the man.” 

Oh, she loves him! One had only 
to see the lookin hereyes. -And with 
the most sensitive tact-\Diana, 





And Cousin Sara kept looking over 
at us quite tremulously tender, and 
the whole party seemed to catch 
Belthorpe’s infectious hilarity and teased and made jokes 
till by the end of dinner there was a positively hectic furore. 


HEN came the reaction. They all went away—as the 

crowd and laughter and excitement would always go. 
Cousin Sara, too, vanished with a discreet excuse. I was left 
alone with Belthorpe, the possessing lord and master, who 
with an expectant smile held out his arms. 

“You're going to tell me—you’ve made up your mind,” he 
began unevenly. ‘‘You’re to be mine—mine—for the rest 
of your life, Nancy?” 

It was then that the unexpected happened. 

‘“No,’’ I heard my voice saying distinctly —as though that 
deep, inmost self that’s been fighting all these weeks sud- 
denly rose and took possession of the superficial me—‘‘I do 
not love you, and I will not marry you. I’m sorry for the 
wrong of leading you to think I would, but this is good-by.”’ 

With that I left him, crimson with disappointment and 
wounded self-esteem—I went to my room like a person in 
a trance. Three times I had made up my mind to marry 
Hamilton Belthorpe, and each time that indwelling mentor 
had stepped in to prevent it, finally barring the gate against 
any renewal of the scheme. 

Alone, in the borrowed grandeur of my own room, I saw 
what I’d been conscientiously trying not to see since the idea 
of marrying Belthorpe first entered my head—how, while 
seeming to be gaining a spectacular triumph over the world 
that had hurt me, and at the same time establishing myself 
in a place in the sun for the rest of my life, actually I’d be 
selling myself for a mess of most unpromising pottage, since, 
even could I have brought myself finally to consummate such 
a sordid bargain, Belthorpe would never have permitted me 
to be anything except a mere figurehead, with no chance at 
individual achievement or distinction, simply his prize pos- 
session, the mistress of his house. 

Thank heaven, when it came to the finai decision I 
couldn’t knuckle under! ‘‘I may never have a cent,’ I re- 
member saying aloud, ‘‘but at least I haven’t him for the 
rest of my life.’”” And I took off my dinner gown and began 
to pack. 





EFT Peking early the next morning to catch the first boat 
from Shanghaito America. The note I left for Belthorpe 
was honestly penitent; I had behaved badly, but not so 
badly, I tried to show him, as though I’d gone ahead and 
married him, feeling as I did. 

I may be through with sentiment, but there’s still enough 
self-respect in me to make some things impossible. In spite 
of all one’s disillusion and declared skepticism, really, 
inwardly, one can’t help believing in the hidden fineness of 
life—somewhere. In his heart of hearts I believe every 


One Heard Snatc 


grown-up child in the universe goes on searching for the 
rainbow. 

Meanwhile I’m tired to death of travel, inconsequent 
chatter with casual acquaintances, fruitless days filled with 
a round of trivial parties. The best thing now for me is to go 
home to my own familiar country, and find some sort of work 
or satisfying activity to take up my mind. It’s been hard to 
face Japan en route—after all my dazzling dreams; to come 
back alone with Deborah and Vane gone, Noel and Diana 
engaged, and not much comfort to be expected from iloise. 
Fortunately the steamer stops here only two days; but I 
have still the uncomfortable prospect of a ‘“‘duty”’ visit to 
Tokio. 





December Twenty-second. 
T WASN’T so bad as I’d expected. I went just to the 

Embassy and back to the station directly. Terrified of 
meeting Noel within the narrow ambassadorial territory, 
but was spared that. Found Eloise haggard, with all the 
strain of the official season now at its height, and rather con- 
strained —I suppose because of her assistance in the affair of 
Noel and Diana. 

She was surprised to find me back so soon, and on my way 
alone to America. Wanted to know what I’d done with 
“that fascinating millionaire,’ and declared she’d heard we 
were engaged and coming back to set Tokio by the ears with 
our magnificence. 






He Liked Me and Wanted to Oblige Mr. Merle 


hes of “ The ‘ Eagle’ Critic Said I Was the Prettiest Girl on Broadway ” 


mind you !—she avoided mentioning 
Noel directly, but only said, witha 
lovely young humility, she knew 
she wasn’t worthy and had lived a 
selfish, useless life, undeserving of such happiness. But that 
she meant to prove her gratitude by learning and being all 
that would make her of most help. ‘I want,’ the foolish 
child concluded ardently, ‘‘to become as nearly like you as 
lean,” . 

I couldn’t help a pang or two as I looked at her, so young 
and bubbling over with joy. But what could I tell her except 
that I was glad she was happy, and wish all good fortune to 
her and the lucky man, who, I believe, is a good deal luckier 
than she, after all! 


ELL, I’ve had two tries now at men I instinctively 

knew to be unworthy, after having first turned my back 
on the finest man I’ll ever know, Bumble, and the splendid 
sincerity and understanding comradeship, good fun mixed 
with sensitive tenderness, that would make Barry the best 
husband, as he always has been the dearest friend, in the 
world. And I refused him for a “larger life’”’ and “inspiring 
people”’ and tosee “‘the real world’ !—which was there under 
my nose in our own Brinnsville, the fine realities as well as 
the occasional false standards that make up the same old 
world everywhere. 

What has it all amounted to, anyhow—the thousands of 
miles I’ve traveled, the money I’ve spent? I’m no nearer 
happiness than when I started out—if anything, farther away 
from it, since it’s now too late to make good my mistakes and 
confess the,truth to Bumble. No wonder he turned away 
from my shallow judgments and sought happiness with a 
pure-gold darling like Glory. I was the first to suggest it and 
I can’t interfere now—even if I wanted to—when they are 
obviously far along the road to matrimony. : 

The best thing I can do is to forget Barry—and all men— 
in some work that will take all my time and keep me from 
thinking. That’s my decision as I sail for home. 


20 SEA CLIFF AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, January 30, 19— 
/ EAR BUMBLE: A thousand thanks for your welcom- 
ing telegram! : 

It’s tremendously exciiins be in America again, and see 
the shops and do the theater, nd hear all that’s going on— 
especially about you, my dear. 

Why, Barry, you're a positive celebrity! Of course I knew 
you'd been doing splendid things about the strikes and all 
that; but somehow I hadn’t taken it in that in this sudden 
labor crisis you'd become known all over the country, even 
to being consulted by the President! It’s simply glorious, 
and | hope he’ll reward your fine services as they deserve. 

I’ve heard various rumors. Is it true you may be invited 
to move to Washington? The papers hint there is a good 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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FRENCH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
This Imitation Clock of a 
Ruined Church Masks an 
Enemy Observer or Perhaps 
a Machine Gun 








© N. MOSER 


A Ship May be So Painted as to be as 
Invisible as the Ship in This Photograph. Can You See It? 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


This Papier-Maché Cow is 
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Set Up to Allay Enemy 


y ‘hese ‘Two Pages and You Will Learn Suspicion of Activity in its 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Here is a Destroyer So Painted as to Merge, at a Distance, Into the Shadows and Colorations of the Sea. The Periscope 
“Eye” of the Submarine Cannot Detect It. The Outline is Destroyed and it May Appear Shorter Than it Is 











© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


This Trench, by Being Roofed With Muslin Painted on its 
Upper Surface to Simulate the Surrounding Earth, is Ren- 
dered Invisible to the Airplane Observer, Yet the Sun Shines 


Through as Into a Pergola 














PHOTOGRAPH FROM PAUL THOMPSON 








Roofed With Brown Hay, 
This Train Cannot be De- 
tected From its Surroundings 
by an Airplane Bomber 


This Cannon, Painted Like 
the Shadows of the Land 
About it, is Rendered Invisible 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


© BROWN BROTHERS 


This “Tank” is So Painted in Splotches of Yellow and Brown as to Merge Into the Shell-Hole Field From a Distance This Chicken is Simply Mothering Her Brood, but Chicken and Brood 


Across Which it is Moving, Thereby Becoming Invisible to Airplane or to Distant Trench 


are Pain‘ed Against a Background Simulating a Grove on a Shed That Houses a Gun 
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This Warship Isn’t “ Plowing the Wave.” The Wave is Painted on the Bow to Deceive Submarines Concerning its Speed. This Particular Ship Was Stationary When the Picture Was Made 
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A Dummy Sentry May Lead an 
Observer to Believe Troops are 
Near By When They are Not 





AMOUFLAGE really means “ disguise.” Our American word, “ fake.” is per- 
haps better. War camouflage goes straight back to nature in its protective 
coloring of animals—notably the leopard and the zebra. The latter’s stripes 

change the animal’s outline at a distance and thus deceive its natural enemies. 
War camouflage has two main divisions, invisibility and imitation. A screen of 
grass covers a cannon and so blends with the grass of the meadow that the air- 
plane observer cannot detect it; that is invisibility. A supply train may be 
- $0 painted that at a distance it resembles a row of cottages; that is imitation. 
The foremost artists of France are engaged in this magic work and an American 
unit of camoufleurs has been organized. Camps, guns, trenches, piles of supplies, 
and ammunition depots have been imitated, to the end of causing airplane bombers 
to waste many bombs on unreal things that seemed entirely real. One of the 
most amazing exploits in camouflage was achieved by the French last year: A 
German position commanded a railway track far into the distance back of the 
French lines. One night there was set up across a village street that was needed 
a huge painting of the track, trees, poles, horizon, hills and all. The trains passed 
safely behind the screen. The enemy never discovered the trick. 
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This Papier-Mache Horse Was Made, One Night, to Re- 
place a Dead Horse That Lay Between the Trenches. Inside 
the Manufactured Horse Was Concealed an Observer Who 
Could Watch Proceedings in the Enemy Trench 
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Here is a Submarine Which Has Been “Camouflaged” by 
Having a Wave Line Painted on its Hull and Hatch Tower so 
That When on the Surface it is Not Discernible at a Distance. 
It is Hardly to be Detected Even in the Photograph 
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So Cleverly Have 
the Lights and 
Shadows on This 
Cannon Been 
Painted Out That 
it is Practically In- 
visible Against the 
Wall of the House 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
You Can Readily Imagine the Difficulty an 
Enemy Sniper Has in Telling an Imitation 
Marksman From the Real. The Two are To- 
gether Here for Purpose of Illustration 
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"| his Imitation Tree Was Made of 
St. ret Iron; it Was Set Up One Night 
in EYace of a Real Tree That it Was 
Made! to Resemble and Concealed an 
Obser ver 
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An Open Boat at Sea Causes the Liner to Stop. The 
Lurking Submarine Fires. The Boat Contains Dummies 





Painted Like a Map in Splotches of Green, Brown and Yellow, This Train So Merges 
Into the General Landscape That the Enemy Cannot Detect It 
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= |HE thing has happened! We knew it must 

| happen; it was only a question of time. On 
some of us the blow must fall—the first 
blow. But we didn’t expect it so soon, 
and in such a way. Somehow the thing 
that happens is never the thing expected. 
God knows why. Perhaps it is to teach 
us not to try so hard to look into that 
to-morrow beyond whose portals we can 
never see. 

The word came suddenly, as such words do. It was 
Jimmy who brought it home, rushing into the house, calling 
“Mother!” and then, the instant he had found me, blurting 
out the startling news in boy fashion, with no understanding 
of the shock he was administering: 

“Byron Winters is killed!—pretty near killed, anyway. 
He prob’ly is by now. He fell out of a 'éroplane. He’s all 
mashed up!” 

“Jimmy !’ ’ I grasped the frame of the door by which I 
stood. ‘‘Where—how —— 

“‘T dunno. He was sent over to the aviation camp; he 
got somebody to take him up; it was against orders, I guess. 
They came down smash. The other fellow was killed. A 
wing crumpled up—or something.” 

Well, there was work to do now, surely—something beyond 
folding gauze sponges or knitting mufflers. My thoughts 
flew to Mrs. Winters. The thing to do first was to help 
her—if it were possible. 

Mrs. Winters was giving a bridge party that afternoon; 
I knew that, because I had declined an invitation. Oh, no, 
Mrs. Winters was no slacker; she hac been doing her part 
in the Red Cross work, and doing it well. She had joined the 
class for First Aid, and she had opened her own imposing 
house for various sorts of relief work; all the women of the 
village had by now been inside those hitherto 
exclusive walls. But I suppose she had felt that 
there was no reason why she should give up en- 
tertaining her old friends in the old way—be- 
tween times. Most of our women, including my 
special friends, were too busy and too preoccu- 
pied to care for luncheons and dinners—and 
money must not be wasted in wartimes, either. 
I am by no means condemning Elaine Winters 
because on that fateful afternoon the 
message found her with cards in her 
hands instead of knitting. And yet— 
somehow I think she wishes now it had 
been the knitting! 

















ARRY was not yet home from the 

office, and I could not wait for him. 
The Winters home is only round the 
corner from ours; I had not far to go. 
I found the bridge party broken up in 
confusion, the guests dispersing, expres- 
sions of horror on their faces. A few 
were remaining—Mrs. Winters’ most 
intimate friends; and of these, two 
were with her in her own room, where 
she was trying to dress to take the 
earliest train. Mr. Winters had been 
summoned by wire from the neighbor- 
ing city, I was told. 

“Byron is living, they say, but they 
think his spine is terribly injured; he 
can’t move. Isn’t it frightful! Poor 
Elaine! She’s quite wonderfully calm, 
poor dear. I don’t suppose she realizes 
yet what has happened, Oh, one can’t 
hope he will live 

This was what I ara downstairs in 
many forms before I had word that 
Mrs. Winters wanted to see me. I had 
been quite sure she would. As it hap- 
pened, none of these special friends of 
hers had sent sons to the war; few of 
them had sons. They were intensely 
sympathetic, but they hadn’t faced 
what she had faced; they couldn’t 
know. She had come to see me several 
times since Byron and Jack had gone 
away; I had even fancied she liked to 
be with me. So I went up the stately 
staircase with the feeling that I might 
be of real use to her. And I soon found 
I might. 

“Oh, Mrs. Redding! 
with us—you and Mr. 
asking too much? It would help us more than anything.” 

She was calm—quite wonderfully calm, as they had told 
me. The real force of character of the woman, which of late 
I had been sure was there, showed plainly now. She swept 
her other friends aside, so to speak, to come to me as | 
entered her room—then seemed to feel that she must explain 
to them: 

“You know Mrs. Redding’s son Jack is where Byron is; 





Could you go 
Redding? Is it 


they have become great friends. Mr. Redding knows 
Colonel Southworth very well; he might obtain special 
privileges for us.”’ 

“Yes, of course,’”’ they murmured. Their faces were 


beautiful with friendliness and solicitude. Suddenly I liked 
even the most frivolous of them—little Mrs. Parkhurst, the 
gayest butterfly of all that butterfly set. It was she who was 
superintending the packing of Mrs. Winters’ bag by her 
maid, and she showed decided sense in her selections. 


THE end I think everyone was relieved that it was 
Barry and I who were to accompany the Winters on their 
tragic errand. Nobody covets a mission of that character, 
and I suppose people think of the Reddings as the practical, 
substantial sort, who can stand up—and perhaps help other 
people stand up—under heavy blows. Anyhow, nobody 
seemed surprised, even though they knew there had been no 
previous intimacy between the two families. We both had 
sons in training camp—that was the tie. Strange how strong 
a tie it was. I think every woman in the town whose son 
was in that camp was praying for Byron Winters, and for 
his father and mother. 
We were not long on the way. Two hundred miles are 
soon covered by a fast train, and we were met at the station 













gb. AN idle, wealthy, pleasure-loving 
house came sudden and irreparable 
tragedy. Mrs. Redding tells how Mr. 
and Mrs. Winters found the true rich- 
ness and splendor of life after their son’s 
aéroplane accident. 











by Colonel Southworth’s own car and conveyed at once to 
the hospital, midway between the camp and the aviation 
grounds, to which Byron had been taken. Here, at the door, 
was Kirke Wendell. 


AD I ever seen this man before? Certainly the two 

months had worked a remarkable transformation 
Brown asa nut, the minister, though he was not in uniform, 
appeared as if he belonged in the army and were fit to stay 
The moment I saw him my heart leaped with thankfulness 
that he was there to see our friends through whatever lay 
before them. Our friends? Yes, they were that. Betweer 
home and camp something had happened to our relations 
withthem. They had somehow become dear to us, and the 
trouble was ours in a very real sense. 

“He is quite conscious,’”” were Mr. Wendell’s first words 
to the Winters, ‘‘and he is looking forward to seeing you. 
He doesn’t know yet quite how much he is hurt. But the 
surgeons assure us there is no immediate danger for his life, 
and there may be possibilities for at least a measure of 
recovery.” Then he turned to Barry and me 
with his splendid smile. ‘‘I’m mighty glad to 
see you,” he said. ‘I don’t know whom | 
would rather have had come with Mr. and 
Mrs. Winters than just you two.” 

Well, this is not a tale of hospitals or of 
operating rooms, nor of the days of suspense 
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while we waited to see what 
might be coming. The dis- 
tinguished men who were 
summoned from the great 
city by Byron’s father could 
only shake their puzzled 
heads after consultation with 
the army surgeons who had 
first taken the case in charge. 
Just what would be the outcome of the terribly serious in 
juries to the spine it was impossible to say. On one di 
looked as if the boy’s chances for life itself were waverin 

the balance; the next we took hope again. On one wonder 
ful morning Byron thought he could feel a thrill of life 
one helpless leg; the next it was dead again, and he coul 
only look up at Kirke Wendell and say, with a brave effort 
at his old nonchalant manner: 

“I guess the market’s tumbled again, preacher. I'n 
caught short, with nothing to cover. But I'll try to be 
good loser.” 

““You’re a peach of a loser!’’ Wendell tesponded, in the 
language Byron best understood; and there was not only 
love and pity in the minister’s dark eyes, but honest admi- 
ration. 


i\ 


ACK and Kirke, Junior, were permitted to see Byron 
and came away marveling, full of pride in their comrade. 
“T tell you, mum, he’s just the gamest ever,”’ Jack said to 
me after his second visit. We were walking along the edge 
of the parade ground, and my son had never seemed to me 
so full of life and vigor as now, by contrast with the remem- 
brance of the pale face and helpless form we had just left. 





The soldier carries in his 


THE SOLDIER 
BY ANDREW EDWARDS 
E NEEDS no tinsel on his coat. 
No medal, star or braid: 


No outward sign of rank or worth 
To keep him unafraid 


rvs 


The dear medallion of her face. 
The noblest medal made! 


. 
| 
Her faith, her hope, her tenderness, . 
Her human fear and pain 
Are like a glory on his soul 
To comfort and sustain. 


In honor and in pride he goes 
To face his duty grim; 

Transplanted to himself, he feels 

The heart that beats for him 
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This Warship Isn't “ Plowing the Wave.” The Wave is Painted on the Bow to Deceive Submarines Concerning its Speed. This Particular Ship Was Stationary When the Picture Was Made 
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A Dummy Sentry May Lead an 
Observer to Believe Troops are 
Near By When They are Not 
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AMOUFLAGE really means “ disguise.” Our American word, “ fake,” is per- 
haps better. War camouflage goes straight back to nature in its protective 
coloring of animals—notably the leopard and the zebra. The latter’s stripes 

change the animal’s outline at a distance and thus deceive its natural enemies. 
War camouflage has two main divisions, invisibility and imitation. A screen of 
grass covers a cannon and so blends with the grass of the meadow that the air- 
plane observer cannot detect it; that is invisibility. A supply train may be 
so painted that at a distance it resembles a row of cottages; that is imitation. 
The foremost artists of France are engaged in this magic work and an American 
unit of camoufleurs has been organized. Camps, guns, trenches, piles of supplies, 
and ammunition depots have been imitated, to the end of causing airplane bombers 
to waste many bombs on unreal things that seemed entirely real. One of the 
most amazing exploits in camouflage was achieved by the French last year: A 
German position commanded a railway track far into the distance back of the 
French lines. One night there was set up across a village street th’.. was needed 
a huge painting of ayes trees, poles, horizon hills and all. Pe trains passed 
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This Papier-Mache Horse Was Made, One Night, to Re- 
place a Dead Horse That Lay Between the Trenches. Inside 
the Manufactured Horse Was Concealed an Observer Who 
Could Watch Proceedings in the Enemy Trench 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
You Can Readily Imagine the Difficulty an 
Enemy Sniper Has in Telling an Imitation 
Marksman From the Real. The Two are To- 
gether Here for Purpose of Illustration 
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This Imitation Tree Was Made of 
Sheet Iron; it Was Set Up One Night 
in Place of a Real Tree That it Was 
Made to Resemble and Concealed an 
Observer 
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An Open Boat at Sea Causes the Liner to Stop. The Painted Like a Map in Splotches of Green, Brown and Yellow, This Train So Merges 
Lurking Submarine Fires. The Boat Contains Dummies Into the General Landscape That the Enemy Cannot Detect It 
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By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 


Vv 


HE thing has happened! We knew it must 

happen; it was only a question of time. On 
some of us the blow must fall—the first 
blow. But we didn’t expect it so soon, 
and in such a way. Somehow the thing 
that happens is never the thing expected. 
God knows why. Perhaps it is to teach 
us not to try so hard to look into that 
to-mortow beyond whose portals we can 
—————_ never see. 

The word came suddenly, as such words do. It was 
Jimmy who brought it home, rushing into the house, calling 
““Mother!”’ and then, the instant he had found me, blurting 
out the startling news in boy fashion, with no understanding 
of the shock he was administering: 

“Byron Winters is killed!—pretty near killed, anyway. 
He prob’ly is by now. He fell out of a ’éroplane. He’s all 
mashed up!” 

“Jimmy!” I grasped the frame of the door by which I 
stood. ‘‘Where—how ‘0 

“T dunno. He was sent over to the aviation camp; he 
got somebody to take him up; it wasagainst orders, I guess. 
They came down smash. The other fellow was killed. A 
wing crumpled up—or something.” 

Well, there was work to do now, surely—something beyond 
folding gauze sponges or knitting mufflers. My thoughts 
flew to Mrs. Winters. The thing to do first was to help 
her—if it were possible. 

Mrs. Winters was giving a bridge party that afternoon; 
I knew that, because I had declined an invitation. Oh, no, 
Mrs. Winters was no slacker; she had been doing her part 
in the Red Cross work, and doing it well. She had joined the 
class for First Aid, and she had opened her own imposing 
house for various sorts of relief work; all the women of the 
village had by now been inside those hitherto 
exclusive walls. But I suppose she had felt that 
there was no reason why she should give up en- 
tertaining her old friends in the old way—be- 
tween times. Most of our women, including my 
special friends, were too busy and too preoccu- 
pied to care for luncheons and dinners—and 
money must not be wasted in wartimes, either. 
I am by no means condemning Elaine Winters 
because on that fateful afternoon the 
message found her with cards in her 
hands: instead of knitting. And yet— 
somehow I think she wishes now it had 
been the knitting! 


Lo pei was not yet home from the 
office, and I could not wait for him. 
The Winters home is only round the 
corner from ours; I had not far to go. 
I found the bridge party broken up in 
confusion, the guests dispersing, expres- 
sions of horror on their faces. A few 
were remaining—Mrs. Winters’ most 
intimate friends; and of these, two 
were with her in her own room, where 
she was trying to dress to take the 
earliest train. Mr. Winters had been 
summoned by wire from the neighbor- 
ing city, I was told. 

“‘Byron is living, they say, but they 
think his spine is terribly injured; he 
can’t move. Isn’t it frightful! Poor 
Elaine! She’s quite wonderfully calm, 
poor dear. I don’t suppose she realizes 
yet what has happened. Oh, one can’t 
hope he will live e 

This was what I heard downstairs in 
many forms before I had word that 
Mrs. Winters wanted to see me. I had 
been quite sure she would. As it. hap- 
pened, none of these special friends of 
hers had sent sons to the war; few of 
them had sons. They were intensely 
sympathetic, but they hadn’t faced 
what she had faced; they couldn’t 
know. She had come to see me several 
times since Byron and Jack had gone 
away; I had even fancied she liked to 
be with me. So I went up the stately 
staircase with the feeling that I might 
be of real use to her. And I soon found 
I might. 

“Oh, Mrs. Redding! Could you go 
with us—you and Mr. Redding? Is it 
asking too much? It would help us more than anything.” 

She was calm—quite wonderfully calm, as they had told 
me. The real force of character of the woman, which of late 
I had been sure was there, showed plainly now. She swept 
her other friends aside, so to speak, to come to me as I 
entered her room—then seemed to feel that she must explain 
to them: 

““You know Mrs. Redding’s son Jack is where Byron is; 
they have become great friends. Mr. Redding knows 
Colonel Southworth very well; he might obtain special 
privileges for us.” 

“Yes, of course,’”’ they murmured. Their faces were 
beautiful with friendliness and solicitude. Suddenly I liked 
even the most frivolous of them—little Mrs. Parkhurst, the 
gayest butterfly of all that butterfly set. It was she who was 
superintending the packing of Mrs. Winters’ bag by her 
maid, and she showed decided sense in her selections. 


























ie THE end I think everyone was relieved that it was 
Barry and I who were to accompany the Winters on their 
tragic errand. Nobody covets a mission of that character, 
and I suppose people think of the Reddings as the practical, 
substantial sort, who can stand up—and perhaps help other 
people stand up—under heavy blows. Anyhow, nobody 
seemed surprised, even though they knew there had been no 
previous intimacy between the two families. We both had 
sons in training camp—that was the tie. Strange how strong 
a tie it was. I think every woman in the town whose son 
was in that camp was praying for Byron Winters, and for 
his father and mother. 

We were not long on the way. Two hundred: miles are 
soon covered by a fast train, and we were met at the station 











“ES AN idle, wealthy, pleasure-loving 
house came sudden and irreparable 
tragedy. Mrs. Redding tells how Mr. 
and Mrs. Winters found the true rich- 
ness and splendor of life after their son’s 
aéroplane accident. 











by Colonel Southworth’s own car and conveyed at once to 
the hospital, midway between the camp and the aviation 
grounds, to which Byron had been taken. Here, at the door, 
was Kirke Wendell. 


H’*? I ever seen this man before? Certainly the two 
months had worked ‘a remarkable transformation. 
Brown asa nut, the minister, though he was not in uniform, 
appeared as if he belonged in the army and were fit to stay. 
The moment I saw him my heart leaped with thankfulness 
that he was there to see our friends through whatever lay 
before them. Our friends? Yes, they were that. Between 
home and camp something had happened to our relations 
withthem. They had somehow become dear to us, and their 
trouble was ours in a very real sense. 

“He is quite conscious,’’ were Mr. Wendell’s first words 
to the Winters, ‘‘and he is looking forward to seeing you. 
He doesn’t know yet quite how much he is hurt. But the 
surgeons assure us there is no immediate danger for his life, 
and there may be possibilities for at least a measure of 
recovery.” Then he turned to Barry and me 
with his splendid smile. ‘I’m mighty glad to 
see you,” he said. ‘‘I don’t know whom I 
would rather have had come with Mr. and 
Mrs. Winters than just you two.” 

Well, this is not a tale of hospitals or of 
u, *rating rooms, nor of the days of suspense 
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“T don’t like to think,”’ he went on, “‘how I might show the 
white feather in a place like that. A fellow would a good 
sight rather be done for outright, you know, than left useless 
that way. But Bye just jokes about what fun it is to be fed 
by a pretty nurse, and how he wouldn’t move if he could for 
fear she’d run away. Yet you know how he must be feeling. 
I say, that mother of his has the stuff in her—do you know 
it, mum?” 

“Indeed I do know it, Jack. They are both splendid, I 
think.” 


os Wir Mr. Winters means to be, but he lets it out a 

bit how disappointed he~is that Bye wasn’t doing 
something worth while when he got his drop, if it had to be. 
Evidently that’s what grinds him, and of course it grinds 
Bye. But Mrs. Winters—she’s the real thing, and she never 
lets on how she feels. You know I never had any use for 
her; thought all she cared for was that pink-and-white 
complexion of hers, and her stunning clothes, and all the 
society stunts. But I’ve made up my mind you can’t 
always tell, even by those things. Anyhow, she’s pretty 
nearly as game as Bye—and that’s saying a good deal. 
George! When I look at that yellow head of his, and remem- 
ber those special imported cigarettes with his monogram on 
‘em he always carried, and how he practically never wore 
the same tie or socks twice—well, I don’t understand it, 
that’s all. Unless’’—here his face lighted up as he turned 
to stare down at me—‘‘unless, between ’em, the preacher— 
as Bye calls him—and Judith Taine have made a man of 
him. And I shouldn’t wonder’’—he spoke slowly, and his 
black eyes grew thoughtful and a little wistful—‘“‘if that’s 
exactly what’s happened.” 

“He showed the beginnings of a man, Jack, when he 
joined the colors.”’ 

““Yes’’—Jack’s tone, to my surprise, was a little reluc- 
tant—‘‘though I think that was more his love of adventure, 
his gambling instinct, if that isn’t a mean thing to say. I do 
think Bye’s a man now, if he wasn’t quite that when he 
came to camp. He’s changed his ways a lot, that’s sure. 
And Judith Taine By the way, she’s coming to see 
him. Bless that girl! If there’s anywhere she doesn’t get 

eee §=6her hand in, I don’t know where it is. 
——— ~~ “x 4 ae 








And a mighty white, strong little hand 
it is!” 

Judith Taine did come to see Byron; 
and I saw her—the girl who, in her 
great home of wealth, had with other 





So Painted as to Merge, at a Distance, Into the Shadows and C tis Titian ealiee duniecler cad 
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girls made a big and telling effort to 
show the young men of the camp the 


poisoned license. When I looked at her, 
sitting by Byron’s hospital cot, I could 





easily believe that she had been the 
F influence which, with Kirke Wendell’s 
oversight and help, had led Byron out 
of the bypaths of irresponsible youth 
to walk upon the straight highway of 

1 manhood. 

“She is beautiful, isn’t she?’’ Mrs. 
Winters said softly to me as we stood 
by the window, carefully keeping out- 

side of the little interview on the other 
aside of the room. ‘Byron has been 
telling me about her. It has given me 





a new view, which I’m very glad to get. 
I think I know now how he comes to 
Bbhe so—brave.” 


“Some of his bravery is in his 
blood,” I answered very gently—and | 
shall never forget the face of sudden 
joy she turned upon me. 

“Oh, can you possibly think that?” 
ma she cried under her breath. 








THOMPSON 





“T do think that. [| never knew be- 
fore how brave a mother can be.” 

















' 
while we waited to see what} 
might be coming. The dis- 
tinguished men who were 
summoned from the great 
city by Byron’s father could 
only shake their puzzled 
heads after consultation with 
the army surgeons who had} 
first taken the case in charge. | - 
Just what would be th: outcome of the terribly serious in- 
juries to the spine it was impossible to say. On one day it 
looked as if the boy’s chances for life itself were wavering in 
the balance; the next we took hope again. On one wonder- 
ful morning Byron thought he could feel a thrill of life in 











_ one helpless leg; the next it was dead again, and he could 


only look up at Kirke Wendell and say, with a brave effort 
at his old nonchalant manner: 

“T guess the market’s tumbled again, preacher. I’m 
caught short, with nothing to cover. But I'll try to be a 
good loser.” 

““You’re a peach of a loser!’’ Wendell responded, in the 
language Byron best understood; and there was not only 
love and pity in the minister’s dark eyes, but honest admi- 
ration. 


ACK and Kirke, Junior, were permitted to see Byron 
and came away marveling, full of pride in their comrade. 
“I tell you, mum, he’s just the gamest ever,’”’ Jack said to 
me after his second visit. We were walking along the edge 
of the parade ground, and my son had never seemed to me 
so full of life and vigor as now, by contrast with the remem- 
brance of the pale face and helpless form we had just left. 













Roofed With Brown Hay, 

7 This Train Cannot be De- HE could not speak for a minute, 
tected From its Surroundings then she wiped away the first tears | 
by an Airplane Bomber had seen in her eyes since she had come 

; to this place. And presently she whis- 

This Chaen, Panel tae pered: r You don't know how different 

everything looks to me since this has 

Nee i the Shadows of the Land ‘happened. [| think all in the world | 

yah a i About it, is Rendered Invisible care for now is to play my part through 
See to the end without flinching.”’ 

naan af ‘ My hand found hers and held it fast. 

eT ; “If my turn comes I shall be stronger 


gee for remembering you,”’ I said. 

yron came home, after a while. When it 
yecame plain that nothing more could be done for 
im beyond helping him to accept what there was 


Seence—the surgeons said it would not hurt him to 
ye taken home. Barry and I had had to come 
Sack long before the Winters did, so when we saw 
hem all again in their own home many weeks had 
gone by. 

The boy lay in a great downstairs room, one which had 
been one of those show libraries found in homes of certain of 
the rich who care less for what is in the books than for the 
appearance of culture which their costly bindings lend. It 
had been converted into a sleeping and living room for the 
invalid’s use, with every luxury which love and money could 
provide. When I came into it, somehow I was sorrier for 
Byron than I had yet been. The very contrast between his 
helplessness and all these devices to get around it seemed 
only to emphasize the hopelessness of his case. 

But there was a caller before me, the sight of whose pres- 
ence there made me forget to think of anything except the 
strangeness of it. Things had changed indeed that this 
could be. 

She sat beside his bed, on the very edge of her chair, and 
her skirt was a dingy purple, and her hat was trimmed with 
a worn black feather, and she was Mrs. Maloney, who is the 
best laundress in the town. She is so much the best that 
though the Winters have a laundress of their own, Byron 
has always insisted on having his silk shirts sent to Mary 
Maloney, because no one else can leave them their silken 
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How a Man and a Woman Helped Each Other to Solve Their Problem 


By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


AUTHOR OF “AUGUST FIRST,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LEONE BRACKER 








COULD YOU HAVE DONE IT? 


Ho” many men would do what the man does at 
the beginning of this story? And even more to 
the point is the question: How many women would 
or could do what the woman does at the end of this yt 
story? Each kept the faith, yes—but——! 7 








HEY pulled in their horses snorting and plunging. The girl was flushed 
and exhilarated; her beast flung this way and that and she swayed to the 


rough movements. 


The man’s eyes followed her. He took out hiswatch. ‘Time to burn,” he said. 
“Only five o’clock. Shall we take the long road? I'll show you something.” 


‘“‘T like long roads. I love to be shown things.” 


They turned the bridles; the road dropped between high thorn hedges down a 
stony lane; the horses picked a way with staccato stepping. Hills across the 
valley stood blue; through a gap one saw far chimneys and smoke. A mile of 


city fitted into the leafy opening. 

There is an instant in the year, 
a matter of perhaps a few hours, 
when the apple blossoms are buds 
and the trees stand as individual 
pink mists on vivid hillsides; when 
one might appropriately put frills 
of lace paper about each separate 
tree. The woods are a patterned 
veil, a pattern of a thousand stars 
of leaves woven into a veil; each 
leaf has the significance of a flower; 
branches of shrubs spring to red, 
put out gold points; it is a mo- 
ment of suspense, of waiting, as 
if young spring were stirring, half 
asleep, and a spirit held up a fin- 
ger and said ‘‘Hush! Don’t wake 
the baby!” 

June and the glory of summer 
are sure, and yet—it is of so deli- 
cate a balance, who can tell what 
might happen if the planet should 
not move quietly and avoid fright- 
ening the shy thing? It is joy of 
unsaid words, of happiness not 
phrased. At sucha point stood the 
year, and at such a point life stood. 
He had turned in the saddle and 
stared, saying nothing, before the 
horses broke into the last gallop. 
A silence may be the baldest state- 
ment of fact; the girl shook with 
what that silence said. She knew. 

They rode down the lane, shut 
from the world by rustling walls, 
so alone that it seemed that May 
had been thought of and made for 
them only. They rode, and the 
jingle of bits, the creak of saddle 
leather, the uneven ring of iron 
shoes, friendly sounds of horse and 
harness, were all the sounds on 
earth. With that the high hedge 
was thin; fields spread in its open- 
ings; now there was no hedge, but 
feathery young trees scattered over 
a meadow; and below, stretching 
far, dark and bright and pink and 
starry, were the tops of five thou- 
sand apple trees. 


INCE time began, had there 
been such a heaven— Maytime 
and riding and apple blossoms, and 
the twoaloneina hushed world? A i 
few times perhaps in any life the 
scuffling of the eternal struggle 
which kneads jelly into character 
halts, the noise of the long battle 
dies, and a soul stands happy. 
l'rom the mystic, who starves and é 
renounces year after year for the 
hope of the ‘bright darkness,” to 


the commonest clay of us all, it is BRACKSE 
probable that in one shape or an- j ae 
other such a moment comes. di 


The girl and the man pulled in 
their horses, turned from the mir- 
acle of bloom to the miracle of each other, and knew that 
in such a moment they were living. The man’s voice 
showed an effort after commonplace. 

‘“‘We’ll tie the beasts,”’ he said. ‘It’s below the orchard, 
the place I mean.” 

They turned into deep grass under trees; the horses’ feet 
trod down violets. There was a vague road, overgrown, all 
violets, too, and they cantered, bending to the pommels 
under low boughs as they swept along. 

“Here,” he said. 

He was off his horse and stood by her, his arms ready. 
But she slid past them. The man laughed. He understood 
what the self-reliance said, that they were comrades in rid- 
ing, that she would do her share. 

He watched as she slipped the bridle over the big brown 
head and tied it expertly to a branch. The clinging-vine 
type of woman is not the only alluring type nowadays; 
many a sturdy oak likes better to see a straight tree grow- 
ing, vigorous and poised. This was the sort of girl who 
might face difficult things; the man liked the sort. 





They strolled to the edge of the or- 
chard, toward Overline, rich suburb of 
a large city. An open space:sloped to a 
field of five or six acres; at its farther 
edge the ground fell. Inthe valley lay the 
city. On the hillsides for miles stretched 
Overline, one country place after an- 
other, groomed as England is groomed. 
Below Overline huddled dingy buildings, 
the tenement district; beyond, factories. 


crop—‘‘there’s my hospital, and around 
it my bloated bondholders”’; he swept the 
crop toward the great places. ““And down 
there are my poor people; this is close to 
them. Just there’s the trolley into the city. What does that 
combination, and the field with the trees, suggest ?”’ 

The girl looked at him, questioning. ‘I don’t know.’ 
She shook her head. ‘Unless that you ought to live in the 
field.”’ 

““That’s the answer,” he stated triumphantly. ‘You 
wonderful person!’’ He went on hurriedly. ‘‘ You wonder- 
ful guesser! You see,’’ he explained, “it’s arranged—yester- 
day. I bought the land and I’m going to build, four niinutes 
from the hospital. And live there.” 

The girl was sitting on a rise of ground and he stood two 
feet below, close enough. She looked up again, consider- 
ingly: ‘‘Alone?’’ 


7 “You see’’—the man pointed with his 


’ 


HEN the small word was spoken she knew what it 
meant. For the man stooped and her head was caught 
into his arms. ‘‘ No,’’ he whispered. “ No.” 


Suddenly he was ten feet away, his back to her, holding 


to a twisted tree as if he were drowning. ; 
The girl stared. She whispered ‘What is it?” 

















“Then You Haven’t a Right to 
Spoil Two Lives for One. Any- 
how, You Can’t Make Her Happy 
if You —Want Me” 


He turned and came back, stumbling on a stone; he took 
her hands that went out to him, but the muscles of his face 
strained. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she cried. 

He sat down, keeping a hand of hers in both his. He 
said: ‘I’m going to make you hate me.” 

She smiled, and let her eyes say a thing. For a second 
there were no words. 

He lifted her hand and put his cheek against it, then 
sharply thrust it from him. ‘‘When—you said ‘alone’ I 
forgot everything except—what I want. I was mad. Now 
you—have to know.” : 

The girl, her heart pounding with fear, racing with happi- 
ness, listened. 

“It’s this: I’m not a free man.”’ 
She waited. 


IFFICULTLY he went on. “I have no right to—love 

you. | am—engaged to another woman. I don’t know 
how | can tell you. Yet—this once I must—be explicit. 
The woman is—a cousin. Her father—she’s been his slave 
for years. He’s—a beast. He’s ill, dependent on her care. 
Her life is a dog’s life; no affection, no consideration. I was 
near them—one summer; I saw it; she—came to lean on me; 
[—couldn’t see a woman so treated. I hadn’t met—you. 
I—felt that I must help. Moreover I’m—fond of her. I— 
asked her to marry me. But she wouldn’t leave him. She 
said—when her father died. He’s dying; he can’t live— 
six months. She'll be left poor. Then’’—he looked up. 

She shivered with the question in his eyes. Was he leaving 
it to her? Could she have him, the only man in the world, 
for the lifting of a finger? Then why should two lives be 
wrecked for one? What justice, what sense was there in it? 

“You don’t love her!”’ she flung at him—an assertion, yet 
a desperate question. 

His look widened. 

“‘T know,” she spoke, “‘I know’”’; and then: ‘‘What do 
you want me to say?” 

“‘There’s not much—to say’’; it was as if hope could 
never touch him again. ‘‘I meant not to tell you. I thought 
I had backbone enough to keep it—to myself. I—hadn’t.”’ 

“I’m glad you told me,” she said. ‘It would have killed 
me not to understand.” / 

Suddenly his face brightened. ‘‘ If we could realize what a 
minute it is, this little business—earth,’’ he said. ‘It’s just, 
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all being said, the vestibule of life. It’s childish not to bear 
anything when it’s only to wait. I’d give up—all my earthly 
hopes for’’—his voice died out—‘‘for you,’ he finished, 
whispering. ‘‘ But it’s honesty—yours and mine. I’d drag 
you down if I asked you to—take me—at the expense of an 
innocent existence—knocked to pieces. She—counts on me. 
She has nothing else. I don’t think you’d do it, anyhow,” 
he ended. 

“Yes, I would,” contradicted the girl swiftly. She had 
his hand in both hers and was stroking the big fingers as if 
he were her little child; she did not look up. 

He went on: ‘It’s unpractical to snatch joy for a few 
years at the cost of nobody knows what eternal regret. We 
do know this much, we groping atoms: We knowthat to keep 
faith is right, and that we must follow that or lose the way.” 

“You mean ” she began, and stopped. 

SAY Ibs, 

“You mean that—that you must—keep that promise?’’ 

His head bent. 

She burst out then: ‘I won’t give you up. It’s not rea- 
sonable. Why isn’t my life as important as hers?’’ Her 
vars flowed like a low torrent. ‘‘You care for me, don’t 
you?” 

A look answered; the answer caught away her breath. 

“Then you. haven’t a right to spoil two lives for one. 
Anyhow, you can’t make her happy if you—-want me. If I 
belonged to you, and—you cared—for another woman, 
wouldn’t I know it? Could I be happy?”’ 

“Not you,” he spoke hoarsely. 

‘But she will?” 

“T think she will. I’ll do my best.” 

‘You couldn’t fool me.” The girl shook her head. “You 
couldn’t give me outward and visible signs and expect me 
to take them for i inward, spiritual grace. 

“‘That’s it,’’ the man cried. ‘That's the point. The out- 
ward, visible sign—what does it matter?”’ 

“But,” the girl stammered, rushing at her answer, ‘“‘it 
matters a lifetime. All your days, all your life with her; 
not with me—not with me. And we might be,”’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘together—meals—and evenings—when you came 
home—and—and always.” 





H's face turned red slowly to the roots of his fair hair; he 
bent as if under a weight. The two stood so for a 
moment, silent, not moving. With that his head lifted 
sharply and he looked her in the eyes. ‘ You’ll \ 
decide,”’ he said. ‘‘It’ll be as you say.” 

The girl shrank. ‘‘Oh, no. I can’t; I can’t!” 

The man’s eyes searched her face sternly while 
she fought for balance, as humans must fight at 
times or go under. Then something stronger than 
her will carried the battle against her will—hered- 
ity, lifelong training, honor ingrained, clean blood 
which, cannot for life itself deny itself—these 
things” surged out of a good inheritance; she had 
to play the game. 

“T see,” she gasped. ‘‘We can’t buy happi- 
ness—with decency. It mightn’t be—happiness. 

It might turn to ashes.” 

“It would,” he said. ‘‘It’s a choice,’’ he went 
on, talking spasmodically, ‘‘for us between those 
two catechism things—outward, visible sign, and 
inward, spiritual grace. I knew you’d choose—the 
big way.”’ The words trailed. 

The girl’s face lighted. ‘‘ It’s not me,” she whis- 
pered as if she whispered a prayer. ‘ It’s s you. | 
can’t be cheap—with you.” 

Unsieadily she got up. She was tugging at some- 

thing about her throat, inside the riding stock. 
It splashed into her hand like water drops, a dia- 
mond cross two inches long, a gorgeous bit of 
brilliancy. ‘‘ My mother’s,” she explained shortly. 
“‘T don’t like diamonds. I don’t like crosses for 
decoration. I love this, and I wear it always be- 
cause it was hers. Now I know why I’ve got it.”’ 
She unfastened the gold chain and tossed it from 
her like trash. It sank into the violets, a streak 
of heavy sunlight, and was gone. She held out 
the cross. ‘‘ Take it’’—her voice shook—‘‘in our 
hands.” 

The man caught her fingers, which held the 
thing, in both his hands. 

. Do you know what I’m going to do—with it ?”’ 

‘ No.”’ 

‘It’s going to be—between us—always. You'll 
live—here. When you want me badly, you'll take 
it—in your hands—and I’ll know. And I’ll come.”’ 

‘‘But I can’t keep the thing; it’s valuable,’’ he 
objected. 

““You’re not to keep it.”” She glanced about. 
There was a young apple tree which branched 
four feet from the ground, and at the branching 
the wood grew around a manner of pocket. She 
walked to the tree and reached into the pocket. 

‘““That’s a good cache,”’ she pronounced. ‘Three inches 
deep, and solid.’””. She wrapped the cross in her handkerchief 
and dropped it in, while the man watched, astonished. She 
stooped and picked up a good-size pebble from the ground 
and rammed it in on top of the diamonds. 





T’S our wireless,”’ she stated, ‘‘forever and ever. You're 
to call me by it—when you want me.” 

“T’ll want you—always.”’ 

‘Oh, no,” the girl explained peremptorily, ‘‘it’s not to be 
an everyday affair. Just—just’’—her voice was uncertain. 
‘When, sometime in the years, if you remember—and can’t 
stand it—if you want me—like that, come and—take 
it—out. And I’ll know. And if I can—I’ll come. Only 
when—when it’s awfully—bad the wanting me.”’ 

She stood by the apple tree, straight as a spear, looking 
across at him with her head in the air, fighting for steadiness, 
perfectly serious over the absurd plan she was evolving. 

He got up and came and stood by her, and put his arms 
about her. ‘‘It won’t do,” he spoke; ‘‘the thing’s too valu- 
able. It might get stolen.” 

**Stolen!”’ She smiled wisely. ‘‘ Who’s going to look for a 
diamond cross in a tree? It’s safe enough. You own this 
land anyhow.” » 

““We don’t need any wireless.’ 

‘“Years—go on,” she said. ‘‘I’ll be so glad to—know— it’s 
there—and that you know it’s there. Don’t be stubborn,’’ 
she burst at him. ‘I want it. It’s going to be. It’s—my 
hand in yours, sometimes—always.”’ 

“‘Quite mad,” the man said; ‘‘of course you know that. 
Diamonds in an apple tree! Crazy child! So there they’ll 
stay.’’ He whispered some words then, disjointed words that 
might not be repeated. 

And the twilight fell, and at length they mounted their 
horses, and the horses walked away very slowly with no 


, 





sound of voices mixing with the pleasant clattering hoofs, up 
the grassy orchard track and down the long road and around 
the drive of her aunt’s place. And Tom the groom came out 
of shadows, and took Rebel’s head, and the man lifted the 
girl from the saddle this time, without a word, and stood 
watching as she went up the steps not looking back. Then 
he mounted and rode away. 

‘‘Guess the Doctor ’n’ Miss Edith must of had a rumpus,” 
Tom the groom considered. 

And in the scented May darkness some large and expen- 
sive diamonds spent the first of many evenings in the crotch 
of an apple tree, rammed down with a pebble. 


Lf slip fast. More than one observer has made a note 
of that. The girl was moved to go to Paris and learn how 
to do well the thing she did best. Being unattached and rich, 
she went. 

The damming of her river of happiness made, as it should 
in a sound nature, for the turning of the flood into a channel 
of efficiency. In five years she was rather close to famous. 
So that when a portrait was to be done of the mayor of 
the town, where the artist had spent her summers years ago, 
people went to Aunt Muriel and asked questions. The girl, 
thirty years old, and a girl technically no longer, came to 
Overline, to Aunt M uriel, to do the portrait. 

The train shot across the pleasant landscape; it was May 
and the trees were thickening, but apple-blossom time was 
not due yet. She opened a bag, and took out a letter, and 
re-read what Aunt Muriel had written 


Everybody is glad you are coming. You won’t find the place 
changed. Girls married, of course, and some gone away to live; 
hardly anybody seems to have died; that the doctor keeps us well 
instead of curing us isa proverb. Of course you know how distin- 
guished the doc tor is getting, how they send for him in consultation 
everywhere? Itisa blessed dispe nsation. Their house is picture sque 
outside—he did that—but it is ungodly cluttered inside. You won’t 
see the inside probably, as they are away fora month. Did you know 
that the oldest Hall girl, Elinor, ran away last week with a lad of 
nineteen, a student —— 


And so on through Overline up-to-date gossip. It was not 
that part of the letter which the girl re-read. ‘“‘It is a blessed 
dispensation.’”’ What did Aunt Muriel mean? 

When they had written about the portrait, she had dropped 
into a sea of indecision. Which way was land? There 
appeared to be no compass on her ship. Might she go where 





It Was There, Her Mother’s Cross. The Woman Watched 


he was, knowing the bond which held them, knowing that he 
was married? Would she risk hurting him? About herself 
she did not bother. The pain of seeing him would be joy; the 
joy would be pain. Through both she felt sure of her self- 
control; she had come to a sane hold on life, to satisfaction 
in her work and an impersonal happiness. She might trust 
herself to meet the man whom she loved and must love, to 
look at him with steady eyes and talk commonplaces. To 
come back to her work with the old pain renewed maybe, but 
yet happier, and not restless. She was ready to pay that 
pain for the sight of his face. About him? Might it stab him 
to see her? Might it make life harder? She was as sure of his 
feeling as of her own; the two loved each other for always; 

that was understood. Was it honorable, understanding that, 

to go where he was and run risks? 


HERE were arguments on the other side: Aunt Muriel 

was getting old and never left Overline; she had not seen 
the girl for five years; she cared more for the girl than for 
anyone living. One owed something to Aunt Muriel. More- 
over, the world of people of one’s own sort is small and the 
two might anywhere, at any time, come face to face. Would 
it not be better to build a set of superficial, ordinary relations 
with him, ready for instant service in such an event? Or, 
when she used that argument to herself, was she merely cov- 
ering the longing to lay eyes on his face, to hear his voice, a 
longing which had not died and was not going to die? 

Her pride came to her help then; why should she have to 
avoid meeting him? They had done no wrong; they had 
done right gloriously. They had laid down their lives for 
honor as really as soldiers. Why might not both hold up their 
heads and go about their business? Must one go dodging 
across the world because one has torn a heart out to be good ? 

She beat about, distressed, on an ocean of uncertainty 
and could not sight land. And then came Aunt Muriel’s 


letter. He was not to be there. The path was straight. It 
was a thousand times better this way; no risk, yet she had 
begged no question, sidestepped no responsibility. She 
glanced at the end of Aunt Muriel’s letter: 


You will be more welcome than you can guess. I am neither strong 
nor young, and I have missed you badly. I don’t want to go into a 
beyond where things will be strange without a clear picture of your 
face. I need you, my girl. Be sure you come. 


The train slid into the big station. Overline lay above on 
the hills; for one second the girl had a glimpse of a long, low 
mass of green, of a long, low, gray stone house stretched 
against it. Their horses, Rebel and his, had stepped through 
that orchard in apple-blossom time; the house was his house. 
The train rolled into the station; there was a glimpse of Tom, 
the old groom, proud at the wheel of a smart car, and with 
that the girl spilled off the steps and rebounded from the 
porter into Aunt Muriel’s embrace. 


N BETWEEN sittings everybody gave parties, and she 

grew used to hearing his name. A fat woman explained 
him on a day. ‘‘ We were speaking of Doctor Gaston,” she 
elucidated. ‘‘ Probably you don’t know him. But you must 
have heard his name. We're very | proud of owning him. 
He’s getting famous every minute.’ 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

‘Mrs. Gaston is a great addition to Overline, too,”’ the 
voice ambled on. ‘‘So devoted to her husband. You never 
see those two apart. She often drives him to make his pro- 
fessional calls in her electric brougham.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

In her stodgy consciousness the woman was aware that she 
was not charming the distinguished stranger. Too dull to 
shift about for a happier subject, she only made more strenu- 
ous efforts with the one she had clutched, and, heavy-handed, 
rammed it home. ‘‘It’s an ideal marriage,’ she trudged 
along. ‘‘The doctor so brilliant and absorbed in his work 
and Mrs. Gaston so capable and domestic, making him so 
comfortable i 

‘“‘T’ve got to go,” the girl exploded. ‘‘Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Higgins.” 

“Was that fat sheep giving you a symposium about the 
Gastons?”’ Aunt Muriel tucked her arm through the girl’s 
as they started down the street in the May twilight. ‘The 
density of sheep is appalling and blessed. It’s best of 
course that the flock should consider that mar- 
riage successful.”’ 

“‘Isn’t it successful?’’ One must say something. 

““He’s doing his best,’’ Aunt Muriel reflected. ‘I 
think he has fought his way to contentment. But 
I can’t imagine why he did it. Yes, I do imagine. 
But I can’t imagine hard enough to make it look 
possible.”’ 

‘Isn't she—right for him?”’ The girl was con- 
scious of her self-consciousness; also she knew that 
Aunt Muriel’s intuition did not miss it. 





IGHT? No.” Aunt Muriel faced a question 
squarely. ‘‘She can no more visualize the 
reality of him than a busy little kitten who winds up 
and unwindsa ball of wool. Poor soul! She’s satis- 
fied through and through with owning the distin- 
guished physician, with managing his house and 
raising his children; she wouldn’t understand in a 
year of explaining that he has as many skins as a 
pearl—or an onion—and that what she’s got hold 
of is a frayed outside layer. She would laugh, 
likely, if even he told her that the personality of 
him lives out of her reach—because her reach is an 
inch long and his soul is firmament-wide. How 
could she grasp those distances? It wouldn't 
worry her if she could. She has what she wants 
his name, and a position as his wife, and her little 
life filled with small importances. She loves him 
in her way. It’s a possessive way; he is her man; 
she means to keep him creditably cared for, and 
she means the world to know that the famous per- 
son is her asset. There’s no harm in her; there's 
much good; she’s kind, if not irritated, and she’s 
competent and has sterling qualities. But her 
soul is an inch wide and set in iron, and she owns 
that beautiful, wonderful personality of a man and 
he lives in her cage. He sits in her cage in her win- 
dow, and the window is full of exhibits of owner- 
ship—drives together, trips together, everything 
in common. For which things the sheep call it an 
ideal marriage.” 

The fall of their feet on the brown country road, 
the wind rustling in the moon-splashed young 
trees overhead —there was no other sound. “ Aunt 
Muriel,’’ said the girl, ‘‘it’s hideous if he’s un- 
happy.” 

“My dear,” spoke Aunt Muriel, ‘‘maybe | 
shouldn’t have talked about this. I never have 
before. He’s not unhappy. His work is a joy, and his repu- 
tation a satisfaction. He has the look sometimes of a man 
who has thrown away all of earth and is radiant with self 
sacrifice. But he’s much more normal lately. The first 
year or two were bad. I saw him often—I was ill and he was 
my messenger of hope. I love him so much that I believe | 
can read him. He was like a man whose soul was dead. Then 
he began to adjust. Why, here we are at home.”’ 

The girl caught at the hand that opened the gate. ‘“‘ Don't 
stop, Aunt Muriel. Tell me all there is. |—I’m interested. 
I—knew him pretty well for a while.” 


UNT MURIEL’S bright old eyes looked large in the half 
light; the woman did not want to force the girl to an 
explicit confidence. Perhaps a confidence is closer at times 
for being wordless. The girl was certain that Aunt Muriel 
understood and the certainty brought comfort. 

“‘T know,” the older woman spoke calmly. ‘‘ You would 
want to hear. There isn’t much more. I may be the only per- 
son in Overline who sees thistragedy. But I don’t question 
that the man sacrificed himself in some way which I do not 
know, for righteousness. For two years or more he was so 
shaken by the effort that he lived automatically. People 
said he was ill; everyone said that; but I love him more than 
anyone, and I knew, that way, that his malady was mental.” 

Aunt Muriel was still a moment; her voice began uncer- 
tainly: ‘‘ Years ago I went through something which gave 
me the key to such things. The man whom I—cared for— 
was not the kind uncle whom you knew. It was—right that 
I should marry your uncle. I made him happy; I came to 
happiness myself; I played the game. But heaven willed 
that—I should miss—the biggest thing. So I can read—that 
story—when I see it.’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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** Please, Saint 
Joseph, Don’t 
Let the Gold- 
berg Person 
Get Mixed 
Up in This 
Prayer” 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Happened,” on page 48.) 


VI (Continued) 


AY TWELFTH (Resumed). Nothing had been farther from 
my thoughts than that the Goldberg person might intrude on 
my solitude as I sat there on the beach watching the pale 

moon path on the water. “If you have no objections I’ll join you,” 
he remarked coolly; and, without waiting for me to think up some 
objections that were reasonable, he threw himself down on the sand 
beside me. Then he plunged straight into what had evidently been 
on his mind. ‘‘Do you consider shop girls are paid enough? Are 
you paid what you think you are worth?” 

5 aia my twenty dollars a week I answered honestly: 
‘I am. 

“Can you live on it?” 

“‘T can, down here.” 

“‘That answer isn’t fair, my good girl. Can you live on it all the 
year round?” 

“That depends—and that’s all the answer you'll get.” I was 
angry; the idea of his addressing me as ‘‘my good girl’?! What 
business of his was my probable wages? And even if he was curious, 
how dare he ask pertinent questions in the patronizing voice of the 
pampered rich? I was so angry I didn’t mind showing it. 

“‘Please don’t mistake my motives. I have no intention of being 
rude; I don’t intend to be idly curious. As it happens, I am inter- 
ested in the work you are doing and in the matter of shop wages. I 
thought you might be able to help me.” 

I remembered his father owned department stores among other 
trifles. He probably intends spending the spare moments he has 
from throwing away his father’s money in looking into the conditions 
in his father’s stores for purposes of self-glorification. I don’t intend 


to encourage him. Now that I have had time to think it over coolly, 
I may be mistaken about his motives. Somehow he does not look 
like a spendthrift son or a conceited ass. He seems more like a nice, 
plain man, if a person was so inclined to judge him. Iamnot. I made 
up my mind the first time about him and I don’t intend to change it. 

When I spoke I didn’t sound any pleasanter than I felt: ‘‘I don’t 


think rich people can judge poor people’s wages; at least not until 
they have tried earning some themselves. If you want to see if 
workers in department stores are properly paid, why don’t you try 
working in one yourself, and then try living on the wages? You 
might then answer all the questions you would think of, yourself.” 

‘“‘Aren’t you unnecessarily—disagreeable, Miss—er ——?”’ 

“Smith!” He looked at me again with that strange bug expres- 
sion. Sol repeated it: ‘“Smith! That’s my name—Nan Smith! It’s 
short and easy to remember.” 

“Thank you; I shall remember it, Miss Smith.” 


V E SAT a long time doing nothing except silently disliking each 
other. But he was too full of curiosity to be repressed for long. 
“Would you mind telling me why you object to my questions?” 

“Because I don’t see why I should discuss my private affairs 
with a stranger.” 

““Good heavens, girl! I don’t want your private affairs. Keep 
them and welcome. What I want is class information—what girls 
of your class earn and how far it covers their living.” 

“And because,” I went on, paying no attention to his last re- 
mark, ‘‘I am ona vacation and I want to forget department stores. 
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When a Girl Left Them and Entered a Real Girl’s World 
By Ruth Sawyer, Author of “Seven Miles to Arden,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


You'll be wanting to ask me next what’s my department—and do 
I take my lunch and eat it in the store or go out.” 

“Precisely.” 

His cool indifferent way of handling me as a species—a social 
problem—just kindled my temper like so much pitch. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
not going to tell you, and I wish you’d go away. You’re on our side 
of the beach anyway, though I don’t suppose for an instant it would 
occur to you that we might consider you objectionable. We are inde- 
pendent and proud, if we are poor. We don’t care about being 
studied or classified or turned into social problems. When the time 
comes and we can’t live on our wages, we'll probably organize into a 
shop girls’ union and strike. Good night!” 

He sprang to his feet; and his chin looked so square 
and set as he looked down at me, it seemed as if it 
could have held up a hundred faces. I thought I 
should be rid of him without another word, but I was 
mistaken. He took two gigantic strides over to his 
side of the sand; then swung about and looked at 
me again. ‘Would you mind telling me 
what you were thinking about as you sat 
there, looking out to sea, before you saw 
me?” 

I had no intention of answering him—I was really an- 
swering myself. ‘‘I was wishing—wishing this was the 
days of the old crusades. I would like to be a maiden 
knight, carrying a banner and leading the world full of 
working girls to their holy land, and make free for them 
their rightful portion of life.” : 

He was all bug expression as he looked me over, from 
the crown of my black head to the hem of my white dress. 
Then he laughed: ‘‘ Excuse me, my good girl, your inten- 
tions are no doubt admirable, but your methods are out of 
date. Like many of the old crusaders, you would prob- 
ably die along the way, or get swamped in the sea; any- 
way, you would have precious 
little gain to show for your trou- 
ble. If you are going to attack 
business strongholds you’d bet- 
ter use business methods and be 
practical.” 

Now think of that! It shows 
he has no ideals or imagination. 
He’s an example of plain, sordid 
commercialism; and I hate it! 
He left without another word; 
and I remained on the charity 
sand, thinking hard. 


T THE end of the two 
weeks the girls went back 
to their shops, sunbrowned, 
bright-eyed, and as merry 
as Nan’s heart. could wish. 
She waved them off from 
the big piazza with a lump 
in her throat and misty eyes. 
They had grown very dear 
to her in such a pitifully 
few days—so dear that she - 
hated to have them slip out 
of her life to make room for 
the next installment. 

She knew that girls might 
come and girls might go, 
but these first ones would always hold a place of their own 
in her memory. They had helped establish her with herself — 
to prove her, so to speak. And all unmindfully on their part 
and hers, they had claimed her as one of their own. Of their 
own free will they had shared with her what no amount of 
insistent curiosity could have revealed: They had shared their 
lives, their hopes, discouragements and troubles. Always 
sensitively sympathetic, Nan in her reincarnation had devel- 
oped an additional power to feel and see. 

Therefore, when Lizzie O’Toole told of the struggle to 
keep alive a tubercular mother, bring up half a dozen little, 
growing O’Tooles, and get out of life, her father’s periodic 





“JT Would Like to be a Maiden Knight Leading the World Full of Working Girls to Their Holy Land” 


earnings and her wages enough shoes, food and fun to go 
round, Nan could see every detail of the family’s poverty - 
and pluck. When Olga Karenoff, the foreign-born girl, 
poured into her ear the pathetic little tale of the “feller,”’ 
the donor of the pink satin candy box, who had jilted her for 
a girl who could dress smarter and didn’t “go off her looks,”’ 
the heart of Nan cried out in protest to champion the rights 
of youth and girlhood. 


ACH time she said to herself the same thing: ‘“‘ You think 
you feel all there is to feel, and understand all there is to 
understand; but you don’t. You must taste of the struggle 
itself; live in an upper hall-bedroom with grimy window 
facing a hot brick wall; get your breakfast over a smoking 
gas burner; and tired and underfed start off to stand on your 
feet all day to earn your six-fifty a week. You must try all 
that, if you are ever 
going to know.” 
She sounded 
their pleasures as 
she felt their strug- 
gles. During those 
first vacation weeks 
she was a human 
switchboard, con- 
necting two dozen 
live wires with hap- 
pinessand recording 














Lizzie O’ Toole Told of the Struggle to Bring Up Half a Dozen Little O’Tooles 


every throb that came over them. Now, as she watched 
the girls drive away in the station bus, she had an irresist- 
ible longing to follow after—to keep in touch with each of 
the two dozen lives, to be ready with help, sympathy, un- 
derstanding whenever the need might come. At the bend of 
the road they turned, every girl of them, and hands and 
handkerchiefs waved frantic good-bys. 

Nan caught up her white sweater and ran waving to the 
end of the driveway. So intent was she on the disappearing 
*bus that she ran into and almost upset a white-flanneled 
pedestrian. ‘‘Oh, excuse me!” panted Nan. 

“‘Er—oh!—certainly, Miss Smith.’’ Nan crimsoned; the 
man looked amused. His amusement apparently increased 
at sight of the waving sweater. ‘‘ Very appropriate, isn’t it? 
White banner, maiden-knight. When does the crusade 
begin?”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t see the humor or the sense of your 
remarks.’’ Nan actually scowled. ‘‘I happen to be waving 
good-by to my—fellow workers.” 

‘‘Not going back with them? How does it happen that 
you’re the lucky exception.” 

“T am not the only exception. Mrs. Jenks asked Miss 
O’Grady and me to stay longer—the whole summer, if we 
car. 

‘“And who’s Miss O’Grady?”’ 

‘‘A middle-aged, worn-out Irish seamstress; has shaking 
palsy and a weak heart; sews on anything, from a wedding 
dress to a bathing suit, for a dollar-twenty-five a day; lives 
ten blocks and a car-ride from the sunset; and thinks Phil- 
anthropy Farm is the threshold of heaven. If you wish any 
further information on the subject I can refer you to Miss 
O’Grady; she is down in the garden talking to Mr. Jonathan 
Sparks, the gentleman who removes weeds and cultivates 
philosophy. Anything else?”’ 

““Thank you, no. If you are sure I should not be tres- 
passing I would like to make the acquaintance of two such 
interesting people.” 


E RAISED his hat and moved in the direction Nan had 

pointed. Halfway across the lawn, however, he stopped 
and looked back. ‘“‘If you are going to be here all summer I 
daresay you might be on the beach very often, talking to— 
the moon.” 

“‘T don’t think so.’’ Nan scowled again. “I’ve taken a 
sudden dislike to charity sand; it’s too—sandy; and 
moons—they’re too moony.”’ 

The house was too desolate to return to; so Nan wan- 
dered about the flower-beds in front until it seemed reason- 
ably safe to go down to the garden and be sure of finding 
only the two who belonged there. It was safe. There was 
Jonathan Sparks on his third row of strawberries and Miss 
O’Grady, perched on his wheelbarrow, wearing a beatific 
smile of admiration and enjoyment—and no one else. 

‘“‘Hello!’’ sang Nan. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Y NOT using eggs in desserts at meals where meat 
has is served, the housewife can reserve the eggs to 

¥\_ use at other meals in the place of meat. Eggs are not 
necessary for the making of many good things into 
which we are accustomed to put them, although it 
may be necessary to use forethought and time instead. 
The use of suet in place of butter, of stale bread crumbs, 
cornstarch and potato flour in place of wheat, will 
also aid in the conservation of food. The suet and 
batter puddings of our grandmothers’ time, combined 
with fruits, serve well present-day needs. a 


A\nd the Family is Just as Well Pleased 
By Harriet Coates 





Poa BLANCMANGE. Line a pudding dish 
‘ with sliced canned peaches. Have ready a pint 
of eggless cornstarch pudding, made of half milk 
-and half fruit juice, which will contain sufficient 
sugar. While still warm, pour this over the fruit 
and, when set, turn out to serve. 


PPLE AND POTATO PUDDING. Cream to- 
gether two tablespoonfuls each of butter sub- 
stitute and sugar and a cupful each of stewed 
apples and mashed potatoes, and the grated peel 
of a lemon. Bake in a mold in a moderate oven. 
Garnish with steamed apple slices. 
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UNSET PUDDING. Grate the peel of one orange and put it 

into a stewpan with one quart of milk and half a cupful of 
sugar; bring to the boil; add five tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
mixed into a smooth paste with a little cold milk. Let it boil 
until it thickens, then divide it into three portions; color one 
part chocolate with two tablespoonfuls of cocoa, one part pink 
with two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly, the third portion hav- 
ing been colored with grated orange peel. Drop into a wetted 
mold some of the chocolate, then the yellow, and the pink; 
drop it so that the pudding is well streaked through. Let it stand 
until it is well set before using. Serve with whipped cream. 


OC9A PUDDING. Put one quart of milk into a t 

double boiler and let it come toa boil. Put five table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch into a bowl and mix it with 
enough milk to make a smooth paste; add this to the 
milk, stirring it all the time; add half a cupful of sugar 
mixed with four tablespoonfuls of cocoa and let it cook 
for about five minutes. Rinse a 
mold with cold water, pour in the 
cocoa mixture and put it aside to 
set; when firm, turn out and serve 
cold with red currant jelly sirup 
and whipped cream. By using 
sweet chocolate instead of cocoa, 
the sugar may be omitted. Fruit 
may be used in place of the whipped 
cream if desired. 


TEAMED RASPBERRY-JAM PUDDING. Soak half 

a pound of snaps of bread in cold water. Then 
squeeze it as dry as possible, and beat it with a fork 
until the bread is light and crumbly. Chop three ounces 
of suet fine and add to the bread with half a cupful of 
seedless raisins, two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of baking 

{ powder, a little cinnamon and 
ground ginger and alittle milk. 

A Steam in a well-greased dish for 

two hours. Serve with a sauce 

em DP, made by boiling together three 
j tablespoonfuls of raspberry 
foe ee a ~ jam, half a cupful of water and 
half ateaspoonful of lemonjuice. 
Garnish with whipped cream. 


RESDEN PUDDING. Chop finely a quarter of a pound of beef 

suet, and mix it with half a pound of stale bread crumbs and a 

can of cherries; add half a teaspoonful of baking powder and five 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir together half a cupful of milk and half 
a teaspoonful of vanilla essence and mix all well. Place this mixture 
in a well-greased pudding dish, cover with greased paper, and steam 
for three hours. Turn out and serve with a sauce made by 
grating the rind of an orange in one cupful of corn sirup. 

~ Heat, and pour over the pudding. 














HERRY BATTER PUDDING. Take half a cupful of potato 
flour, half a teaspoonful of baking powder, half a cupful of 
sugar and enough milk to make a thin batter. Pour the batter 
over one cupful of canned cherries, put into a greased pudding 
dish and steam for two hours. Serve with a sweet sauce, using 
the fruit sirup thickened with comstarch; beat in whipped cream. 










CONOMICAL PUDDING. Soak two ounces of fine sago | OF Lf ( 
overnight; strain and add atablespoonful of butter sub- § Qa oe 
stitute warmed, three-quarters of a cupful of potato flour, PP pe Czy’ 
with a little salt, one teaspoonful of baking powder, half a .. ~ oot ss 
cupful of seeded raisins, half a cupful of currants, one tea- e- x. a ' 
spoonful of sirup and sufficient milk to make a stiff batter. %, Sao : f 
Put into a greased pudding dish and steam for two hours. Si Sen 
hog one <a a 
EATHER PUDDING. Take two tablespoonfuls of corn- Seely Or Go receewver TY es * 
starch, mix it to a smooth paste with a little cold milk, then J : 
add to it two cupfuls of milk one one tablespoonful of sugar; |, eae pncantr eng PUDDING. Mix one cupful of potato flour, one cupful of RUIT PUDDING. Put one 
flavor with the grated peel of one lemon; put into a doubie fa bread crumbs, a quarter of a pound of chopped suet, one cupful of seedless ode Be sot ‘tn iho we 
holler and ball antil #t hanaiees tik: raisins, half a cupful of milk and one tablespoonful of sugar; dissolve half a ith man sips ge as fo he fa 
remove from the fire, stir in a cupful teaspoonful of soda in half a teaspoonful of vinegar, which add last, and steam. With One cupiyi Of water, hau a 


cupful of sugar and the rind of a 
lemon thinly peeled; stew gently 
until the prunes are soft, turn them 
into a bowl and, when cool, remove 
the stones. Grease a pud- 
ding dish, cut three or four 
slices of stale bread and 
line the dish all around 
with them. Pour in the 
prunes and their liquor, 
cover the top with slices 
of the bread, put the pud- 
ding into a moderate oven 
and bake for thirty min- 
utes. When done turn out 
on a hot dish and decorate 
with fresh or canned apri- 
cot slices. Serve with a hot 
lemon sauce. 


of canned cherries, let it cool a little, 
then pour into a serving bowl and 
decorate with some of the canned 
cherries and whipped cream. 





HOCOLATE PUDDING. 

Use a cupful of potato 
flour, a pinch of salt, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, two 143 
tablespoonfuls of butter sub- tis 
stitute, a tablespoonful of is 
blackberry jelly, a half ounce X : 
of melted chocolate, and a “Z 
teaspoonful of baking soda 
mixed in a quarter of a cup- 
ful of warm water. Steam, 
and serve with top milk. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY 


MARION HARRIS NEIL 


ARINA FRUIT MOLDS. Bring two cupfuls of 

milk to boiling point, add two cupfuls of boiling 
water, then sprinkle in one-fourth pound of farina, 
add one teaspoonful of salt, and continue to cook 
for forty minutes. Now add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract and four tablespoonfuls of stigar. 
Mix well, and divide into wet indented or ring indi- 
vidual molds and place in refrigerator for two hours. 
Turn out and fill with quince jelly. 














TED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Drain a can of apricots 

and reserve the sirup; rub the apricots through a 
sieve. Beat up one cupful of top milk with one cupful 
of the apricot purée. Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of 
gelatin in three-fourths of a cupful of the apricot sirup 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Strain this into the 


Fewer IT CHARLOTTE. 


milk and apricot mixture, add the strained juice of half 
a lemon and allow to partly set. Rinse a mold with 
cold water and then with thin 
lemon gelatin, leaving some of 
the latter at the bottom of the a) 
mold. Line the sides of the mold 
with sweet wafers, and as soon 


as the jelly is set pour in the 
fruit mixture. Place in the re 
frigerator for three hours. Turn 
out and serve, decorated with 
sliced apricots, white candy 
drops, red canned cherries and 
holly leaves. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 
4 N RARRI NEG 0: =e 
SHERRY CAKE. 
When cold remove the center. 
rate the sides of the cake with frosting and 
Moisten the « 
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CONTRIBUTED BY HARRIET COATES 


PTRAWBERRY CROWN. Put the whites of 

three eggs into a bowl and whip with an 
egg beater to a stiff froth. Add one-half cup- 
ful of sugar and continue to whip for five 
minutes. Drop in one by one the yolks of 
three eggs, and whip until light. Mix one- 
quarter teaspoonful of baking soda with one 
cupful of flour, sift three times and mix lightly 
into the egg mixture. Put into a greased 
square cake pan, and bake in a moderate oven. 
When done turn out onto a sugared paper, 
cut into rounds with a biscuit cutter, spread 
with whipped cream, and serve canned straw- 
berries around the dish, and decorate the top 


with strawberries in “crown” fashion. The 
cake may be split and used in two layers if 
desired. 
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3ake a cake in a square tin, using any favorite recipe. 
Drain one jar of canned cherries. 
crystallized 
ike with some of the cherry juice, fill the center with stoned 
cherries and cover the top with whipped and sweetened cream. 
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toe woman who last s 
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ummer spent hours in her 


kitchen canning fruit now has her labor rewarded 
in the pleasure of having the fruits to use in serving 
pretty desserts to her family. Many persons—espe- 
cially children and young folks—prefer canned fruits 
“fixed up” to the fruit itself, and cream from the top 


of the milk bottle may be used to advantage for this 
purpose. These desserts are therefore company affairs 


for special occasions and they well take the place of | 


ice cream on our tables. 


They are very nutritious 


and have an “appetite appeal.” 


The New and 








EARS ALA WARDEN. Draina jar 

ofcanned pears. Maketwo cupfuls 
of custard, add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract and three tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatin dissolved in one cupful 
of pear juice. Pour this custard into 
a wet mold and allow it to set. Turn 
out when firm. Dip pears into a little 
of the juice containing a few drops of 
yellow coloring, arrange them on the 
custard, put a little mold of pear jelly 
in the center and decorate with whipped 
and sweetened cream put through a 
forcing tube and crystallized rose 
petals. 





Delicious 
You Can Make From Them 





EACH LOUISE. Soak a half 

package of gelatin in a half 
cupful of the peach sirup until soft, 
pour two cupfuls of boiling fruit 
sirup over the soaked gelatin and 
stir until dissolved, add the juice 
of one lemon, then pour the mix- 
ture into saucers and let it harden. 
When ready to serve turn the 
molded gelatin in each saucer out 
on a dessert plate, place a pre- 
served peach or half a canned 
peach in the center of the jelly, and 
decorate with whipped cream and 
home-canned cherries. 
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EACH AND PISTACHIO SALAD. Fill halves of chilled canned peaches with 
blanched and chopped pistachio nuts. Arrange on a bed of lettuce leaves, 


decorate with boiled beets and whipped 





Deco- 


rose leaves. 


CONTRIBUTED BY M 


RAPE AND PINEAPPLE PARFAIT. Fill dainty glasses with preserved 


grapes and the following mixture: 


nut meats. Cook until thick, add one-h 


EAR MOLD, ST. NICHOLAS. Pour a 

little red gelatin into a wet mold and al- 
low it to set. Drain one can of pears, and rub 
them through a sieve. Mix the pulp with one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, add two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatin dissolved in one cupful 
of milk, one-half cupful of sugar and one cup- 
ful of whipped cream. Stir occasionally until 
cool, then pour into the mold. When firm 
turn out and decorate with chopped red gel- 
atin. Serve with cream, plain or whipped. 


| ohne { JELLIES, ROYALSTYLE. 
Pour a little orange jelly into wet 
individual russe molds, place one- 
half preserved peach in each, add a 
little more jelly and when this is set 
fill up with jelly, and chill. Spread a 
sponge cake with peach marmalade, 
sprinkle over with coconut, turn out 
the jellies on the top, fill centers with 
whipped and sweetened cream, deco- 
rate each with an oxheart cherry. 


ARION HARRIS NEIL 


beaten egg whites. Stir in one cupful of sugar and four tablespoonfuls of chopped 


cool. Add four cupfuls of pineapple juice, and freeze. Top with whipped and 
sweetened cream, flavored with rose extract, and top with a crystallized mint. 


cream. Serve with French dressing. 


Scald two cupfuls of milk and add two 


alf teaspoonful of powdered nutmeg, and 


ee" CONTRIBUTED 
BY HARRIET COATES 


TICKY SWEET DOUGHNUTS. Cream to- 
gether two tablespoonfuls of shortening and 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, add one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon. Sieve three cupfuls 
of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt together three times 
and add this mixture and one cupful of milk to 
the shortening and sugar. Place a teaspoonful 
of jelly in the center of each doughnut; close 
over, and fry in deep hot fat. Roll in melted jelly 


~ and in shredded coconut. 


LACKBERRY CORNSTARCH PUDDING. 

To four cupfuls of milk add four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, bring to the boil, dissolve four 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in a little cold milk, 
and add to the hot milk. Cook gradually about 
ten minutes, then put in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter substitute, cne egg well beaten, and two 
cupfuls of drained canned blackberries. Turn 
the mixture into a fireproof baking dish, and 
bake in a moderate oven for ten minutes. Gar- 
nish with berries and meringue. 








REENGAGE SHORTCAKE. Drain one jar of preserved greengages. Make 
« a shortcake with a favorite recipe. Stone the greengages and mash half 
att) of them with a little of the juice, and put this purée with a laye1 of whipped 
and sweetened cream between the layers of cake. Top with whipped cream. 
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EACH AND TAPIOCA MOLDS. Soak one- 

third cupful of tapioca in one pint of milk until 
well softened. Add one-third cupful of sugar, one 
saltspoonful of salt and cook until thickened like a 
soft custard, stirring constantly. Beat in one-half 
cupful of drained peach pulp. Turn into molds 
rinsed with cold water, and chill. Unmold and 
serve with cream and sugar. Nutmeg may be 
added. Any fruit pulp may be used in this way. 
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INEAPPLE DARIOLETTES. Rinse four small molds 
with cold water, pour into each a little lemon gel- 
atin, allow to set, then place in two or three pieces of 
canned pineapple, add a little more jelly and when set 
fill up with the following mixture: Put into a saucepan 
two cupfuls of milk and six tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
bring slowly to boiling point, then pour over three beaten 
eggs, stirring constantly. Flavor with almond. Return 
to the sauce pan and stir over the 
fire until it thickens. It must not 
boil. Strain, and when cool add 
a half cupful of whipped cream 
and three tablespoonfuls of gel- 
atin dissolved in a cupful of pine- 
apple juice. Stir until the mixture 
is just beginning to set; turn 
into the prepared molds, and 
chill until firm. Decorate with 
pieces of pineapple and preserved 

j strawberries. 
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; 

| 

EAPOLITAN PEACH TIMBALE. Pour two | 
and one-half cupfuls of milk into a saucepan, 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, bring to boiling 
point and pour into three well-beaten eggs, stir- 
ringconstantly. Return to the saucepan and stir 
over the fire until the eggs are cooked; the mix- 
ture must not beil. Pour intoa bowltocool. Beat 
up one-half cupful of cream and add it to the t | 
custard. Divide this into three equal portions; ty 
leave one yellow, and flavor with orange extract; 
color one pink and flavor with almond extract; 
flavor the last one with vanilla extract and make 
it a dark brown with strong coffee or chocolate. 
Now add to each custard one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of gelatin dissolved in half a cupful of hot 
preserved veach juice. Rinse a jelly mold with 
cold water, and chill it. Pour in the yellow cus- 
tard, allow this to set; then pour in the pink 
custard. When this is set, pour in the dark cus- 
tard and allow to become firm. Unmold and deco- 
rate with peaches, whipped cream and chocolates. 
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onnet’s New Year’s Callers 


By Sheila Young 
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NOTE—If the whole pzge is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s 
head into the slits thus made, By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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“T’'ve joined the Entente against worry and care 
In homes of the free and the brave. 
Old General Grouch is stampeded for fair 
Wherever my banner I wave.” 
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than they are combined in 





You cannot obtain better food-value for the 
money. You cannot obtain a better-balanced 
combination of the elements most necessary 
Y &§ to nutrition and growth. 

We make the strong and nourishing stock 
from selected beef. And in this we blend 
fifteen different vegetables and savory herbs 
beside delicate spices and hardy cereals. 

We include high grade white potatoes, 
choice Jersey “sweets”, Canadian rutabagas, 
“Country Gentleman” corn, Dutch cabbage, 
small peas, “baby” lima beans, tender Chan- 
tenay carrots, tomatoes, okra, celery, parsley, 
a touch of leek, onion and sweet red peppers 
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and economical way. 
; Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
: Beef Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 
Celery Consommé 
Chicken Julienne 
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LOOK FOR THe FaD- 



























































Hewes is your faithful i 


”\ real and substantial aid in solving the vital 
~ problem that confronts you every day—the problem of the home table. 

Think what it means to have a supply of Campbell’s wholesome Vegetable 
Soup always at hand on your pantry shelf! Every sensible housewife today 
is earnestly striving to provide her table with food that is not only appetizing 
and nourishing but at the same time economical. And there is not a food- 
product in your larder which combines all these qualities more completely 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


and a plentiful proportion of rice, barley and 
“alphabet”’ macaroni. 

A soup that is both delicious and strength- 
ening, it comes to you completely prepared, 
cooked and seasoned, ready to serve in three 
minutes. 

You have no materials to buy, no waste to 
pay for, no cooking-expense. You have the 
decided economic benefit of the entire 
Campbell organization and equipment. This 
eliminates completely the loss and waste of 
materials through retail marketing, and other 
needless expenses of soup-making at home— 
to say nothing of the labor. 


Thousands of practical and “particular” housewives who are familiar with 
the exceptional quality of this popular Campbell “kind” order it regularly 
from the grocer by the dozen or the case. And this is really the sensible 


Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mutton Tomato 

Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Pea Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


% 


Sours 
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The New Year’s Greatest Lesson 


HERE is a pack of fools in this country that is equally as great a 

menace in these war times as any set of spies or traitors. These fools 

have been, and are now, for that matter, telling the women of America 
that in order to win the war they must stop spending money. 

Now aside from its fighting forces, the present greatest asset that America 
has in this war is its money: its ability not only to pay its own war bills of 
millions of dollars per day, but to loan staggering amounts to our Allies, 
meet our war taxes, buy the Government’s war bonds, give to war and home 
activities, and pay good wages to labor. All this takes vast sums of money. 
From where must this money come? Entirely from our industries. Keep 
those industries going full tilt, keep business up, not to its normal points, 
but beyond, and money circulates freely from the top to the bottom. 
Everybody gets his or her share.’ But those industries can only be kept 
going if the public buys what they produce. And who is the “public’’? 
Almost entirely the women, for statistics show that the purchasing power of 
this country lies in their hands. They spend 90 cents of every dollar ex- 
pended. Suppose, then, that this buying power stops buying. Does it not 
follow, as night follows day, that the industries are crippled, business halts, 
money ceases to circulate freely? And pray, then, where would our money 
come from to pay the expense of the war? 


OR has anyone, save this pack of fools, asked women to stop buying or 

spending. The President has not. Plainly did he say that the greatest 
war measure is to keep our industries going. The Food Administrator never 
asked it. As plain as words can say it has he said over and over again: Eat 
as well as ever: only don’t waste; and eat more of one thing and less of 
another. Where confusion has entered into the question is in the wrong 
acceptance of the word ‘‘economy.” As a nation we have never liked this 
word, but that is only because we have never understood it. Now true 
economy, as Ruskin has so well said, no more means saving money than it 
does spending money. It means spending or saving to the best advantage. 
It is good management; in other words, a management born of prudence 
and free from extravagance or waste. And it is in that last little five-letter 
word that the whole crux of the situation lies, and that is the greatest lesson 
that we can learn this year. But we must learn it right. 


RUE economy does not lie in cutting down necessities. It does not 

mean to stop using white flour. It means not to waste any, and to use 
other flours more. It does not mean to stop eating meat. It means that we 
shall not waste meat, and eat less of certain kinds and put into their places 
those substitutes of which there is an abundance. It means not that we 
must stop buying coal. It means that we must not waste coal; that we 
should keep our houses at 65 instead of 75 degrees. It means that we should 
not leave unnecessary electric lights burning. In every phase of life, true 
economy simply means that we study needs and waste and stop the latter. 
That is not easy, because waste has been our besetting sin. But now is the 
time to come to our senses and stop it, both as the most efficient war meas- 
ure that those of us left behind can follow and as the greatest after-the-war 
lesson that we can learn. We are keyed to waste; we should be keyed to 
conservation. That is the change that is asked of us—yes, required of us. 
For the longer the war lasts the keener will grow the need, and the sooner 
we get into our heads, clear and true, the lesson of wise thrift, the better it 
will be for us as individuals and as a nation. 


The Girl and Her Sweaters 


HERE is a girl—and sometimes this girl is a woman—who is heedless 

enough to respond to a whim of fashion that she must have as many 
sweaters as she has dresses in order to secure a harmonious color effect. The 
result is that this girl is either knitting for herself, or buying, from two to six 
sweaters for her own wardrobe. If there ever was a more inopportune time to 
follow so senseless a whim of fashion, it is the present one when all the wool 
that can be woven is required for necessary sweaters either for those in 
service or for personal comfort. It is not necessary, nor is it asked of us, as 
some equally misguided folks at the other end of this question seem to think, 
that every sweater we knit or buy should go to someone in national service. 
This argument is equally as senseless as the fad at the other extreme. It is 
just as important that those of us who must remain at home should be 
warmly clad in order that we can carry on the work ‘behind the lines”’ as 
it is that our fighting boys should be protected from cold and dampness. The 
real condition lies, of course, as it always does, halfway between. We cannot 
always expect wisdom and a correct realization of conditions from the young, 
but we have a right to expect common sense from elders. When a girl is so 
thoughtless as to follow a whim of fashion that calls for a multiplicity of 
sweaters at such a time as this, when one or at the most two will suffice, it 
is distinctly the job of the mother—and when she is blind, that of the father— 
to calla halt. This » no time to condone the actions of the young because 
they are young. It is a day when the eye of the parent should be watchful 
and the word not found wanting. 


Will Women Remember ‘This? 


F A WOMAN will earn a man’s deepest love, his gratitude and his un- 
dying trust, she has only to stand beside him gallantly, not everlastingly 
calling upon his strength to support her, but understanding that he has his 
own hours when he feels as weak as wax. If a partnership of marriage is to 
endure there must be an interchange of giving as well as of taking. 














Men are Not Playing the Game 


MAN is a difficult animal to reach when it comes to his food. He is 

infinitely worse than a woman in the rigidity of his dietary habits. He 
has within him the primitive barbarism of wanting a thing when he wants it. 
He instinctively dislikes changes. Housewives are discovering these mascu- 
line traits as never before, and the complaint comes from every part of the 
country that the men are not backing up the women in their efforts for food 
conservation. Men are insisting on their full quota of meat; they are resent- 
ing the change from white bread to bread made from the coarser flours, and 
where they bow to the inevitable in their homes with more or less grace—and 
generally with less rather than more—they are ordering for their luncheon at 
restaurant or club what they are refused for breakfast or dinner at home. It 
would be easier to deny these accusations of the women if the most casual 
observation at any restaurant or club at noontime did not prove them to 
be so true. It is amazing to see intelligent men stuffing themselves at their 
luncheons with the very foods which the Food Administration has asked to 
be conserved and which their wives are doing their best at home to conserve. 
There is no question that women have gone farther to aid the Government 
in its efforts for food conservation than have the men. Thousands are stub- 
bornly holding fast to their habits, refusing either moderation or change. Of 
course, the solution lies in the compulsory meatless and wheatless days in 
public places. It is not creditable to men, however, that compulsory methods 
must be employed on them when the effort has come voluntarily from the 
women. But that is the truth. The men are not playing the game. 


‘The Girl and the Man in Uniform 


T IS one of the sorriest sights imaginable in these days of anxiety to walk 

any evening along the main streets of a large town or city adjacent to a 
military camp or naval yard and see the hundreds of young girls, until late 
hours, idly parading up and down, giggling and striving by every known 
feminine artifice to attract the attention of the young men in uniform who 
are on ‘‘leave.’’ These young girls hover around moving-picture houses and 
railroad stations, even the solitary tent of the boy guarding a bridge not 
being free of two or three girls passing and repassing his tent until his atten- 
tion is attracted. These girls are not vicious; they are thoughtless. The lure 
of a uniform is strong to the romantic and emotional nature of a young girl. 


UT what of the parents of these girls? What are they thinking about 
that they allow their young daughters deliberately to flirt with danger 
and do what they can to break down the gentleman's code which we are so 
anxious that our young men shall observe? Life must have taught these 
parents some lessons that their daughters have not learned. Are they insen- 
sible to them? Or have they no idea—and this is probably closer to the 
truth—where their daughters are, or what they are doing? ‘We trust the 
boys,’’ they say. That is a very comfortable theory, but have we the right to 
place all the responsibility on the boy? Shall there be no division of the load ? 
Shall we say to the boy ‘‘Thou shalt not forget,’’ and not to the girl ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not tempt’? We decry the unfairness of the double moral standard 
that absolves the man and penalizes the woman. But is it any fairer to expect 
our boys to hold fast to their standards when every artifice is used by these 
girls to break down those standards? 


HERE are sad hours ahead for thousands of homes in this country, if 

parents permit the present unlicensed actions of their daughters with 
regard to our boys in uniform. It will avail us little if we win in war abroad 
only to lose in morals at home. Already the sad stories are coming in by the 
hundreds from the cities and towns near our camps. I do not, for one moment, 
condone our boys, but not for one moment, on the other hand, is the blame to 
be placed entirely on their shoulders. Nor on those of the girls. It belongs 
squarely on those of the parents who are criminally permitting this unwise 
freedom where ordinary precaution should be observed. It is perfectly right 
that our girls should have the opportunity to satisfy their desire to see and 
meet the boys in uniform, but not on the streets in the evenings, or in the 
moving-picture houses or other public places, with the older hand of restraint 
or the voice of counsel absent. The boy in uniform, too, wants to meet girls, 
and he should. If there is ever a time when we have a right to ask of a man 
that he shall be a gentleman, it is when he puts on the uniform of his country. 
For then he immediately represents not only his own standards, but those of 
his nation. But it remains, nevertheless, a deplorable fact that a time of war 
generally means a laxity of moral standards. A boy, or man, suddenly finds 
himself separated from home influences; he becomes lonesome; and times 
of great mental and physical depression come to him. To the upstanding man 
all conditions are alike: a gentleman is a gentleman always. But that is an 
ideal not reached by all. 


E HAVE been fearfully lax in this country about the freedom that we 

give our girls. We have fooled ourselves with the belief that the Amer- 
ican girl can take care of herself anywhere. But responsible reports that are 
pouring in to recognized agencies do not prove this to be a fact. When it 
comes to the attractions of sex, the American girl is no different from any 
other girl in the world. We might as well get it into our heads that these are 
days fraught with the gravest natural dangers for thousands of our young 
girls, and the sooner their parents awake to this indisputable fact, the better it 
will be, not only for our country, our boys and our girls, but for the peace of 
mind of parents and our domestic protection. The proper parental caution 
now will save after regrets and the keenest lamentations that can come to 
thousands of homes. An ounce of prevention now is worth pounds of cure, 
not forgetting that there are some things which cannot be cured! 
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How We are Answering the Question: By Helen J. Ferris 


E WAS a private from a 
||| National Army camp, and he 
had come to a near-by town 
for his first leave. He didn’t 
care for the ‘‘ movies” some- 
how that evening, and he 
walked away from the crowd 
and up a residence street. 
The lights streamed out from 
the windows, and he could 
see the families si sitting down to dinner. A lump 
rose up in the private’s throat—he wasn’t so 
old, after all—and the tears came into his eyes. 

Just then a man passed the private, hesi- 
tated, and stopped. ‘‘Won’t you come home to 
dinner with me?” he asked. 

The private smiled. ‘“I—I don’t care if I 
do,”’ he answered. 

Before he knew it he was ina pleasant home, 
seated at a table with a happy young girl anda 
cordial hostess. 

““Gee!”’ he burst out. ‘This is like home. 

““We’re glad to have you come,” said the 
host. ‘“‘It must be hard, sometimes, away from 
your folks and your friends and all.” 

The private cleared his throat. The memory 
of his lonesome hour on the street came back to 
him. ‘‘ You don’t know what it is to be lone- 
some until you walk down a street and look into 
the houses where folks are all getting together, 
he replied. 

When he left that night it was with a cordial 
invitation to “drop in” whenever he could. 
The private whistled on his way back to camp. 
He had a place now in that town, a regular 
place. 

In the eighty camps and cantonments now 
established in the United States there are 
many privates—yes, and officers too—who 
know what it is to be homesick. When they are 
in camp their time is filled with the strenuous 
military life. Then comes their ‘‘leave.”” From 
Saturday noon until Monday morning many of 
them are free to go where they choose. 

‘What do you do at the fort in your time 
off?” asked a visitor at a Rhode Island encamp- 
ment. 

‘**Oh, figure out how we can get to Newport,” 
replied the sergeant. ‘‘It’s some place to go. 
A fellow certainly wants to go somewhere.” 








” 


~O IT IS that to the one hundred cities and 

towns near the camps and cantonments has 
come a new and great responsibility. In them 
all thousands of lusty young voices are singing: 
“Oh, joy, oh, boy, where do we go from here?’ 
And with the near-by cities and towns lies the 
power to reply, the privilege of giving, in an 
swer to this youthful cry, a practical demon- 
stration of how America is back of them in the 


war. 
New York, Philadelphia, Trenton, Indian- 
apolis, San Francisco, Atlanta, Augusta are 


now responsible to the nation. From all sec- 
tions of the country mothers are saying: ‘“‘We 
are giving you our boys—clean, wholesome 
boys. How are you caring for them?” 

Last May, Secretary of War Baker, realizing 
that one great problem of the encampments 
was bound to be the leisure-time problem, wrote 
to the governors of all states, saying, in effect: 
“We are bound from every point of view to do 
everything in our power to promote the health 
and conserve the vitality of the men in the 
training camps.”’ And he called attention to 
the Commission on ‘Training Camp Activities, 
which he had organized to advise on questions 
relating te the moral hazards in the training 
centers as well as to the promotion of rational 


recreation facilities within and without the 
camps. 

By the establishing of this commission, of 
which Raymond B. Fosdick is chairman, the 


Government extended active help in “‘making 
the surroundings of our camps worthy of the 
fine spirit of the nation, which intrusts these 
young men to us to be trained for service in a 
great cause.” 

The commission at once entered upon its 
great work of providing wholesome recreation 
for the boys, calling it the ‘‘ first American vic- 
tory”’ to be won in the war. 

Following out its policy of creating no more 
machinery than was necessary to handle its 
job, the commission asked the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America to help in 
this particular work. 

To all the localities needing help the Associa- 
tion has sent trained community organizers. 
For months these men have been at work, 
mobilizing the citizens for intelligent service. 

‘“We want to help, but we don’t know what 
to do,” was the constant cry at first. 

“‘Come to us and we will tell you what you 
may do,” replied these community organizers. 


rated New Jersey, near Camp Dix, 
Wrightstown, went to work in a way typical 
of many cities. The mayor appointed a general 
committee of interested citizens. Each of these 
men appointed his committee and mobilized for 
the special duties which were to be theirs. A 
census of all the public recreation facilities with- 
in the city that might be used by the soldiers in 
their visits was made. Parks, schools and clubs 
threw open their doors and said ‘‘ Come in.” 
The educational committee made available 
the resources of the public and private school 
systems for night classes for the men. The li- 
brary committee planned for substations within 
= camp, working in coéperation with the 
M. C. A., and has had charge of the collec- 
a classification and distribution of books, 
magazines and newspapers donated by citizens. 
The music committee organized the musical 


agencies and talent of the city for the pur- 
pose of providing musical entertainment within 
the camp and in the city and of obtaining lead- 
ers for orchestras, bands, glee clubs, choruses, 
and ‘‘community sings.” 

The dramatic committee organized the dra- 
matic talent of citizens and of the men them- 
selves and planned to request original plays 
from the soldiers themselves and to offer prizes 
for the best dramatic composition. The com- 
mercial recreation committee made a census of 
all commercial amusements within the city, 
codperating with the owners and managers in 
making them of as fine a quality as possible. 

The church committee listed all the facilities 
of the churches and organized committees in 
each church for special entertainment of the 
soldiers. Lists have been compiled of the men 
in camp belonging to various denominations 
and these have been sent to the pastors. The 
fraternal committee listed all the fraternal or- 
ders of the city and, through the camp registra- 
tion, brought the men into touch with their own 
lodges. 

The public hospitality committee devised 
ways and means of taking care of the large 
numbers of visitors who come to see their rela- 
tives and friends in camp, including the estab- 
lishing of information bureaus and the printing 
of directions given to the men in camp, telling 
them where they may obtain accommodations. 
The home entertainment committee listed all 
homes wishing to entertain a soldier, including 
the encouraging of small “homy” parties to 
which twenty-five or thirty men are invited. 


UT the problem has not always been so 

simple. Within a radius of ten miles around 
Camp Devens, near Ayer, Massachusetts, are 
eight small towns, ranging in population from 
1100 to 3000, and five cities. 

In connection with the campand naval station 
at Gulfport, Mississippi, for twenty-seven miles 
along the beach is a continuous string of houses 
divided into little towns, with a street railway 
running the entire length. Much has been done 
to give the men a warm welcome. Rest rooms 
and comfort stations have been opened every- 
where; new buildings have been erected and 
given over to the boys. 

Lawton, Oklahoma, near Fort Sill, promptly 
banished all ‘‘Keep Off the Grass” signs, re- 
placing them with comfortable benches. The 
citizens of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, comman- 
deered all unused benches and chairs from the 
churches and placed them along the sidewalks 
of the city. ‘‘Let them see we want them,” 
has been the motto of the committees who are 
looking after the physical comfort of the men. 

Women near Fort Oglethorpe, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, have even had letters of welcome 
waiting for the boys when they first come into 
camp. Mail in camp is always a big event, and 
to find a letter upon your arrival, a letter say- 
ing that you have neighbors who are waiting 
to get acquainted—that, the boys say, “‘hits 
the mark.” 

In all camps are bureaus of information, 
where the boys may learn about the places of 
interest. Posters on bulletin boards announce 
special attractions. Dodgers tell of what the 
locality offers. 

The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
issued pamphlets telling of the city and the 
surrounding country. 

The committee in Chicago has published a 
map of the city, naming upon it the various 
attractions. In Pensacola, Florida, the war rec- 
reation committee listed all owners of automo- 
biles and requested that the cars be placed at the 
disposal of the committee for sight-seeing trips. 


PERPETUAL welcome awaits the boys in 

the many clubrooms which have been 
opened and equipped for them. The “Khaki 
Clubs,” open all day and every evening, invite 
each one to come in to read, to write, to have 
tea, to rest. Every bit of available space is 
being used—churches, clubs, empty store space 
and even fire houses. 

“You wouldn’t think that selling a stamp 
would be much, would you?” remarked a man 
active in a Khaki Club. ‘But it is. Almost 
all the fellows buy stamps. They come up to 
me to get them, and that gives me a chance 
to talk to them. I find out what they like to do 
and then I tell them where they can get it here 
in town. Why, selling stamps is one of the best 
little things we do.” 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and Augusta, 
Georgia, have made their clubrooms popular 
by having a file of newspapers from the boys’ 
home towns. ‘‘Come to our ‘Old Home News- 
paper’ room and get news from the folks back 
home,”’ so ran the invitation at Gettysburg. 
Eagerly the men hurried to the room. There 
they found daily papers from twenty-nine home 
towns. “This is the real stuff,’’ remarked a 
soldier as he read down a ‘Personal Notes” 
column. 

From all over the country reports speed to 
Washington every week telling of the plans 
which have proved successful and of those which 
have not. The athletic facilities everywhere 
have been crowded to capacity. 

And parties! Are they popular? You don’t 
doubt it when you see the boys rushing for the 
Sing. te 

‘““What is your idea of a good party?” 
a woman in Ohio of a man in camp. 

“Plenty of food, plenty of music and plenty 
of girls,’ replied the soldier promptly. 

“Gee!” said a sailor at the United Service 
Club in Philadelphia, made out of a children’s 
hospital, where they now sleep 200 boys every 


asked 


night, “‘this dance is the kind. Enough partners 
to go around and some to spare!” 

Most successful of all have been the informal 
parties, where the boys have had the chance to 
get acquainted. A church in Texas has had a 
series of popular “at-home” evenings. There 
have been songs to sing, games to play, refresh- 
ments, all followed by a “‘stunt party.”’ One of 
the young people of the church gives a stunt, 
followed by an army man. Recitations are 
spoken, songs are sung, jigs are jigged. What- 
ever anyone can do, he does it, to the delight 
of the audience, 

Camp musicians are in great demand. 
Churches have found that their people thor- 
oughly enjoy having their Sunday music sup- 
plied by army talent. Soldier and sailor quartets 
singing at church services have attracted large 
congregations of army men. Organ recitals and 
musicals on Sunday afternoons have also been 
popular in many places. 

But the best get-together musical events 
anywhere have been the “‘community sings.” 
Little booklets giving the words of the songs 
have been distributed through the camps. 
Groups of boys have got together to sing them; 
the bands have practiced the music; musical 
organizations in the towns have also sung the 
songs. Then has come time for the team work— 
citizens and soldiers and sailors all singing to- 
gether. 

Of course the boys like dramatics. In many 
camps special talent has been revealed. En- 
tertainments in camp have come to be much- 
looked-forward-to events, and “‘troupes” have 
gone to the towns and played there, while 
‘‘troupes” from town have come to camp and 
have been received—according to the quality 
of their entertainment! In Minneapolis, near 
Fort Snelling, every citizen who has talent may 
register at a booking office and turn his powers 
for entertaining to good purpose. In San Diego, 
California, at Camp Kearney, a stock com- 
pany has been organized and plays are given 
regularly. 

But what comes closest to soldier hearts, what 
gives them a touch of real-home life, is the “‘ take 
a soldier home to dinner.’”’ This is something 
everyone may do. The home entertainment 
committees in towns near the cantonments re- 
ceive names of all who will entertain a soldicr. 
N ANY classes have been formed, but the 

classes in French lead in popularity. At 
Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, two thousand men 
are enrolled in the French classes. These classes 
are taught by university professors and high- 
school teachers, who gladly give their time to 
the boys. In Alexandria, Georgia—Camp 
Beauregard—a grammar school has been opened 
for these popular French classes. Other sub- 
jects are not neglected. 

San Diego offers manual arts in night-school 
courses. The men at Camp Cody, Deming, New 
Mexico, may avail themselves of opportunities 
in Spanish and mathematics. 

In these and many other ways the towns 
and cities near our cantonments are busily 
meeting their new responsibilities. To the en- 
listed men is coming a realization of what de- 
mocracy means. To many of them is coming 
a broader experience, intimate contact with 
many sides of life hitherto unknown to them. 

A young infantryman, home on his first leave, 
was telling his family all about it. 

‘““There’s one place that’s best of all,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘It’s a woman and she has a great, 
big house—oh, a peach of a house. You know, 
they’ve got it all around: Take a soldier home 
to dinner. It’s a darn good idea. But the way 
some of them do it makes you tired. They 
come up with that sort of manner, ‘Now, my 
dear young boy, I feel I must do something for 
my country and I’m going to ask you home to 
dinner.’ And they say, ‘ Will you dine with me?’ 
or that sort of stuff. And you feel all fussed. 
And then you go and they look you over all the 
time. It’s no go.” 


UT this one woman, she’s class. 
her first. 


T found 
It was after church and she came 
up. Say, the way she held out her hand reminded 
me of you, mother. And she said, ‘How about 
some chicken and brown gravy this noon?’ 
And I oo and said, ‘I’m your boy.’ And 
she said, Come on and get some more of the 
boys.’ And we did. She does it every Sunday, 
and now she’s so popular she has just a few for 
Sunday dinner, but a mob for supper. The 
sandwiches are all set cut on the dining-room 
table and we help ourselves, and if we run out 
of food we can go out in the kitchen and get 
more. Gee, the fellows fight to see who’ll be 
the one to spread on the butter. ‘Use as much 
as you want, boys,’ she always says. 

‘And sometimes there are girls there and 
sometimes she reads to us around the fire- 
place. And then any time during the week we 
can go there. If she isn’t home the maid lets 
us in. And say,” confided the infantryman in 
a burst of enthusiasm, “‘after supper she lets 
us do the dishes.” 

Sister looked up in surprise. She had never 
before heard the infantryman mention dishes 
with any enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s just like home,” concluded the infan- 
tryman. “And the funny part of it is that 
every fellow who goes there says she is just like 
his mother.” 

Silence fell on the little group around the 
sitting-room lamp, and mother hastily lifted 
the newspaper till it hid her face. The head- 
lines danced before her eyes. ‘‘Thank God,” 
she whispered softly, ‘‘for the woman who lets 
them do the dishes!” 
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ROYAL = socieTy 
EMBROIDERY 
PACKAGE 
OUTFITS 
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at 


You Buy Undergarments 


As you do other articles, for Style, 
Service and Value. When you obtain 
all three, you buy with REAL 
ECONOMY-—and that iswhy women 
who have made a test, economize 
by buying Royal Society Package 
Outfits, because they contain new 
styles, materials that give the best 
service and exceptional values. 


There is sufficient floss to finish the 
design and most of the articles are 
made up. It requires but a little of 
your leisure time to add the simple 
embroidery which enables you to 
have the daintiest Undergarments 
and Blouses, also Children’s Dresses, 
Table Scarfs, Centers, Cushions, 
Lunch Sets, etc., 25c to $2.00 in U.S. 
Spring Line on Sale Jan. Ist. 


Send for New Package Outfit 


ircular 


= _—/ 
Knitted Sweater 


In Blue, Pink or any of the pretty colors 
—always obtainable in 


ROYAL = society 


16.4 mr 


Crochet 


A soft twisted thread which looks like 
silk, but has all the advantages of cotton— 
works quickly, slides readily on the knit- 
ting needle, wears well and does not shrink. 











| The Perfect Crochet Cotton 


for Lace Making, Crochet, Tatting and 
Macramé. White, all sizes from 1 to 150. 
Boil Proof Colors, sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 79. 


Royal Society Crochet Book No. 11 


Just issued, gives instructions for Sweater 
and a variety of Knitted and Crocheted 
Articlzs. Price 10c at your dealers or by 
mail. 


Royal Society Products Are Sold 
by Dealers Everywhere 


H. E. VERRAN CO., INC. 


Union NEW 
Square YORK 
West 

Instruc- Crochet 
tions Book 
in No. I. 
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Guide Right! 


To insure physical well-being 
and future foot-comfort, your boy 
and your girl should wear shoes 
made on true scientific principles 
—shoes that will correctly shape 
their growing feet without cramp- 
ing or forcing the soft, pliable 
bones out of shape. 


BUSTER 
BROWN 
SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 


are the only shoes made upon the famous 
Brown Shaping Lasts, which are scien- 
tifically designed to develop the growing 
foot to graceful perfection along Nature's 
own lines—to support the foot—to keep 
it free from broken or flat arches, tor- 
tured bones, bunions, and the many 
foot ailments, so apparent in ufter years. 

Buster Brown Shoes are correctly 
made —from the best leathers—in at- 
tractive styles. They outwear ordinary 
shoes—can be resoled again and again. 
Good shoe stores everywhere sell them 
for $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and up. Look 
for “Buster Brown” stamped in on each 
sole. It means dependable service— 
plus foot protection. 












The book, “Training the Growing Foot,”’ 
tells the complete story of Buster Brown 
Shoes—why you should buy them—where 
youcan get them. Itisfree. Write for it today. 


Manufactured only by 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 












‘ihe Ideas of a Plain Country Wo 


FRIEND told me the other 
day that I am a professional 
pessimist. I hope I am not, 
and I believe there are some 
people—I believe there are 
a lot of them—intelligent 
enough to understand that I 
am not a pessimist. 

I prefer, however, being a 
l pessimist to being a shallow 
optimist, declaring that everything is glorious 
when the underpinning is about to drop out. 

I hope I see the good in everything connected 
with the present. I certainly perceive the great 
effort that is being made along educational lines 
and from platform and pulpit to call the Amer- 
ican people back—I say back, and I mean 
back—to the earlier ideals of our democracy, 
which we have almost lost through the activities 
of shallow optimists who have eagerly taken up 
everything modern and marked it progress. 

When you run up against a person who con- 
founds book learning with intelligence, you 
might as well quit the argument, for the limita- 
tion of that person’s brain is final—and from a 
mental limitation there is no appeal. 











HE person who accused me of being a pessi- 

mist declared that I was suffering from that 
form of senility which consists in glorifying the 
past. I admit a great reverence for the past of 
our republic. I admit a warm and continued 
appreciation of the sturdy ideals upon which 
the American republic was founded. 

I insist that those ideals were best upheld by 
a set of men and women who recognized the 
Christian life in all its simplicity, sobriety and 
decency as their guide to good citizenship; and 
I further declare that I, along with the best 
thinkers of the times, believe heartily that we 
have wandered far afield from those ideals to 
our great detriment, and that unless we get 
back to them and begin again from the ground 
up—and when I say ground I mean ground— 
dirt—soil—something very unpleasant and hu- 
miliating is going to happen to America. 

If this be senility there are a 
lot of folks suffering from it; 
but it is not senility; neither 
is it pessimism. The doctor 
who discovers that the liver of 
his patient is not acting is not 
a pessimist. The parent who 
faces the fact that his boy is 
a spendthrift and that drastic 
measures must be taken if he 
is to be reformed is not a 
pessimist. He would bea fool 
if he went on inanely declar- 
ing that what the boy is doing 
is all right, or if he just sub- 
sided into a base of supplies 
for each new extravagance. 

The shallow optimist har- 
bors and covers a multitude 
of sins; it is due to him that 
we have plunged ahead in a 
profligacy which we must now 
pay for in blood and tears. 

Something is seriously 
wrong with our nation. I do 
not doubt that we shall right 
it. The American people are 
plucky, inventive and clever. 
Somehow we shall cope with 
the food situation; some way we shall handle the 
agricultural problem, which is part of the great 
labor problem that is immediately upon us. 

Where shall we get ‘‘hands”’ to work the 
farms, to breed stock, to do dairy work, to cope 
with adverse weather conditions? I am not 
the only ‘‘ pessimist”? who is asking this. 


ET us “hark back” a little at risk of being 
senile. Let usremember the class of people 
who used to live on the farms of the Middle 
West. Let us remember the stanch churchmen 
with many sons and daughters who met and 
conquered the wild new country. Let us recall 
the fact that most of our great men sprang 
from these farms. 

I am not saying a word against the families 
living on their farms to-day. I am not saying 
they are inferior, for a good practical farmer 
who is making a success of farming to-day is 
simply the richest asset, the greatest hope, the 
most important factor of our nation and of the 
world, just as the agriculturist always was and 
always will be. 

The thing I do say is this—and it is such a 
platitude, so obvious, so almost threadbare, 
that I really hate to say it—that for years men 
and women of quality and character have been 
leaving the farm as fast as they could until those 
who remain are fairly “‘ up against it’”’ through 
the simple scarcity of ‘‘hands”’ to do the work. 
This is not pessimism; this is fact. 

I go further: I claim that the general trend 
of “intelligence” away from the laborious voca- 
tions into avenues of less productive and easier 
work marks a steady decline in early American 
ideals, and that if this exodus from the produc- 
tive vocations continues it will carry us to con- 
ditions under which men and women will be 
forced to produce, for without production hu- 
man life cannot be sustained. 

This is not pessimism, it is sense. If you don’t 
see it now you will see it later. 

It may not be fair to the present generation 
to claim that the rank and file of citizens are 
less intelligent than they formerly were. They 
probably are not less intelligent, but their in- 
telligence is of a different sort. There is less 
illiteracy; there is more mechanical sense, along 
certain lines; doubtless there is much more 
book learning; but when did book learning ever 
make a fine citizen unless the groundwork of 
“folk sense” was already there? 














There is much less thought about the affairs 
of government, much less feeling of participa- 
tion and personal responsibility in the average 
citizen than formerly, when every American felt 
himself a personal factor in the new adventure 
in government. 

I believe the important thing for our Govern- 
ment to face to-day, aside from the war—and 
the war cannot be carried on without har- 
monious conditions at home—is simply the 
agricultural situation. It sounds hackneyed, 
but it is the people who stick to the ‘‘ hackneyed”’ 
business of life and who try to do it, not in a 
hackneyed way, but with that serene patience 
and courage that is the finest thing in the world, 
who make the wheels of life go round and keep 
the world a fit place to live in. 

We are not going to see America go down. 
She is going to recover; but the plow, the silo, 
the cultivator, the reaper, the mower, the dairy, 
the poultry house and the kitchen are going to 
be the means of her redemption. The farmer 
who knows to-day more about the situation 
than any other man doesn’t see exactly how 
this is going to be done. Neither do any of the 
rest of us; but we know this: If it is done it will 
be done by hands. The question is, whose 
hands? 


HOSE hands are going to take hold of this 

vital work of simple production and hus- 
bandry by which our nation is to be saved? The 
only pertinent reply to this is ‘‘My own”; I 
make it sincerely and humbly. 

I am growing old. My arms and legs are not 
strong. I cannot run and ride and climb as I 
once could; but there is much that I can do 
that is vital to the salvation of our nation. I 
stand ready to do it. Do you? 

The fields of America are calling for ‘‘ hands.’’ 
Are you engaged in trying to place your boys 
and girls in the lucrative and nonproductive 
vocations? Is it the object of your life to ‘‘fit”’ 
them for a predatory career by which they may 
reap what others have sown in the sweat of 
their brows? 








Can you not see that the thing America most 
needs is intelligent producers? Do you not 
fully appreciate the little selfish effeminate de- 
sire for personal relief from real work which 
prompts you to wish to “lift”? your family 
above the simple work of production? Have 
you at heart the smug hope that we may de- 
velop a peasant class, forced by misfortune to 
do the productive labor? 

Can you not realize that year by year there 
have been thousands and thousands fewer men 
learning to farm? Do you know that farming 
is a business that must be learned from the 
ground up, and that men and women are not 
learning it by the practical method of living it? 

Our agricultural colleges are busy teaching 
men and women the theory of better farming, 
but do not these institutions contemplate 
“hands” to do the actual work? And where 
are those “hands”? Who is contemplating 
doing ordinary farm work as a vocation? 

We need an army to help fight Germany, 
but we do not need it half so much as we need 
a competent army and a willing army to help 
fight potato bugs, hog cholera, drought, flood, 
deteriorating fertility, and all the many alert 
and forceful enemies of life. You notice I do 
not say “‘of the farmer.’”’ I am heartily tired 
hearing ‘‘the farmer” badgered. 

The farmer has got sort of mean by reason of 
the difficult conditions of his life. You fight 
Nature a while and see the other fellow reaping 
the rewards of your struggle and you will get 
mean too. 


DO not say that drought, bugs, cholera, 

flood and declining fertility are the enemies 
of the farmer. I say they are the enemies of 
human life. Do not think that they are not 
your enemies, or believe fondly that you can 
scoop in enough money to buy plenty of food 
for you and yours even though the price be 
high—even though others suffer. There is in 
the blood of the American people something 
that refuses to suffer patiently beyond a certain 
point. We will not have a peasant class. It 
isn’t in us. 

The very rich, the eminently successful in big 
business—dwellers in cities, large manufactur- 
ers, mercantile folk—do not understand the 
American people. They take the American 
farmer for granted. But the American farmer 
is not taking himself for granted. He is not 





O THE Country Contributor once 
came a great revelation of supreme 
significance. Out of the splendor of 
this revelation has grown a conviction 
about the young heroes who have given 
their allinthe Great War. Next month 
she will tell you what this revelation 
and this conviction are. 






taking his boy for granted as a tiller of the soil. 
He is doing just as you are—encouraging him 
to get ‘‘up”’ in the world, to do some sort of 
work that will pay more for less effort. He is 
paying the college expenses and the gasoline 
bills just as you are, and day by day the ques- 
tion of “hands” becomes more acute. 

The most patriotic call to-day, speaking in 
view of preserving, not protecting, the nation, 
is for ‘“‘hands.”’ Are you shirking it? 

Men and women with boys and girls around 
you, who is going to raise the food for the 
American people to eat? Who is going to plow 
and harvest crops and breed stock and do dairy 
and poultry work? 

Who is going to continue to bend his back 
that your family may drive about in a big ele- 
gant car and be served by humble waiters at 
fine hotels? 

You may reply that you are fitting your chil- 
dren for useful work—in business, in the pro- 
fessions; but who is raising our “‘ hands” for the 
farms—the actual hands that are to pitch hay 
and plow corn and milk cows and handle stock ? 

Have you analyzed the word “hand” and 
thought what it means? And do you not in 
this analysis feel conscious of a little instinc- 
tive self-superiority, a self-congratulation that 
you are not a “hand’’? Well, what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. The 
other fellow is feeling that way, too; he is seek- 
ing his turn at the nonproductive, better pay- 
ing, more respected jobs. 


F COURSE money is at the bottom of it. 

There is not much chance for *‘ the farmer”’ 
to get rich. He may have many luxuries he 
does not appreciate—illimitable fresh air and 
sunshine, delectable things to eat, freedom of 
personal action unknown to the city man; but 
what he wants is money, money, money! What 
his wife and children want are society and ease 
and things, things, things! 

There is much encouragement for us all in 
the technical education we are combining with 
academic courses to-day. The response of 
young people to the oppor- 
tunity to do real things is 
most inspiring, but even here 
do we find the material we 
shall need for hands, simple 
hands, to perform farm labor? 

Now here I am venturing 
upon thin ice, because I do 
not know. I do not know 
what prospect for actual farm 
laborers the technical schools 
offer; my guess would be, 
however, that the technical 
schools do not suggest com 


mon farm labor so much as 





other work. Common farm 
labor seems to demand a fa- 
miliarity from birth with the 
intimate details of farm work 
which, it appears, can scarcely 
be learned in any other way. 

Now here comes the gist of 
this dissertation. It may be 
pessimistic, it may be senile, 
it may be grouchy, but I do 
sincerely believe that it is 
true: There will have to be 
some sort of definite readjust- 
ment of society which will 
reinstate agriculture and make the agriculturist 
the real aristocrat of America. 

I use the term aristocrat in its best sense, not 
in the sense of snobbery. I merely mean that 
agriculture should be reinstated as the most 
honorable of all callings, as it surely is, and that 
every possible means should be used to re 
Vitalize our rural society. It is the duty of the 
American citizen to turn his attention to promot- 
ing agriculture in every possible way, by every 
practical means. 

The farmer, to be a success, must be patri 
archal. He is the spiritual head of the estab 
lishment. Through him and his wife must filter 
to all the helpers on the place some real spiritual 
light. Everybody in the establishment must 
feel the dignity of his position. He must know 
that the work is worth while; he must feel his 
chance for advancement. This is what the farm 
“*hand” hasn’t had. Mis employer has been a 
hard nonspiritual man, perhaps, his mind cen- 
tered on money-making—cynical as to the fine 
principles of humanity and honesty upon which 
a democracy is founded. 


JERHAPS there has been some hazy notion of 
furnishing the family with literature, and the 
‘“*hands” have read the effusions of shallow 
optimism with which our popular publications 
are flooded. They may have sensed the flimsy 
quality of farm stories intended to be “‘cheery”’ 
but betraying the utter ignorance of the writer. 
They may have read such depressing articles 
as ‘‘How I Pick a Twenty-Thousand-a-Year 
Man” or ‘‘How I Made My Millions” —all 
these, together with the limbo of romances 
about men who, through some clever act on the 
part of their wives, got their beggarly five thou 
sand a year raised to ten thousand and lived 
happily forever after, are intensely depressing 
to workingmen. 

They have read of movie stars who get hun- 
dreds of thousands; they have heard unthink- 
able sums of money talked about freely, and the 
impulse to quit, which is surely inspired by all 
such publication and discussion, has become too 
strong. They do quit and get jobs in the city. 

What practical influence will bring back to 
us the feeling for life and work necessary to 
furnish “hands” for agriculture? 


alt Morenita, A naar 
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A NEW COMPOTE OF CHERRIES 


Your family will love you more than ever when you 
serve them this simply made but delicious dish. 

Drain the syrup from Libby’s California Cherries 
into a saucepan. Add 1% cup of strained honey and 
the grated rind of 4 an orange and bring to a boil. 
Place the cherries in a glass compote or bowl. When 
the syrup is cool, pour over the cherries and serve. 


lo “eat for your country 


ye country is calling, ‘‘Eat more fruit to 
save the staple foods for the fighters. It 
will improve your health and aid your country?’ 
You, like every woman, long to help your 
country. You would gladly serve less of the 
concentrated foods our soldiers need, and more 
of the good fruits that are so delicious and 
healthful. But you have always thought good 
fruit in January very scarce and very expensive. 
You can have fine fruit in winter! You do not 
have to live in sunny lands! You do not have 
to pay enormous prices to some fancy fruiterer 
in order to get in winter all the pleasure of great 
luscious peaches—peaches fresh flavored as 
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A SHORT CAKE GUESTS WILL LOVE 


Have a lot of this—or you will have to say ‘“‘f. h. b.””—for 
never willingly would any ‘‘family hold back” from eating 
many helpings of it. Between the layers and on top of a 
plain cake spread Libby’s California Peaches, covering them 
with whipped cream. Garnish the top with the luscious 
peaches, sliced. 


CORNED BEEF YANKEE STYLE 


Chop Libby’s Corned Beef fine. Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter or bacon fat, add 3 chopped onions and fry without 
browning, season with salt and pepper, stir in a half cup of 
Libby’s Tomato Catchup, bring to a boil, then add a cup of 
diced boiled potatoes and the corned beef. Heat thoroughly, 
gernish with parsley. 
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when they hung ripe upon the sun-bathed trees. 


In the orchards of the Pacific Coast— peaches, 
the finest in the world, grow rich with flavor 
in the sun. Right in these orchards, at Sac- 
ramento, Sunnyvale, Selma, North Yakima 
and The Dalles, Libby has kitchens devoted 
solely to putting up fruit. Just at the perfec- 
tion of ripeness the fragrant fruits are picked. 


At once they are rushed to the Libby 
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the perfect filling. 


MINCE PIE SUPREME 


Fill a pie crust with Libby’s Mince 
Meat—bake and serve hot or cold. 
Luscious fruits, tender meat, spices 
and citron of fragrant richness are 
blended by skilled Libby chefs to make 


CHILI CON CARNE CHIAPAS 


All ‘‘calories’’ and zest is this Spanish dish combin- 
ing the heartiness of meat and beans with the tang 
of its spicy sauce. Heat Libby’s Chili Con Carne in 
the package. Season a border of mashed potatoes 
with salt, peppe: and butter. Place on a platter and 
put in moderately heated oven to brown. Then fill 
tke center with the Chili Con Carne and serve hot. 


kitchens. There—before the warmth of the 
sun has left them—all the juicy texture, the 
rich flavor of the fresh peaches are sealed 
tight in the package. Sealed tight—to be re- 
leased at your table on a cold winter day. 


When you taste these Libby peaches you will 
say that “‘eating for your country ”’ is no longer 
a sacrifice. You will say that Libby’s peaches 
give you pleasure with patriotism. Then you 
and your whole family will add that now you 
have once tasted Libby’s California Peaches, 
youare going to havethem often,and moreoften. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 231 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited 
45 East Front St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Ryzon Liberty Bread 


YZOWN Liberty Bread is distinct- 

ly a RYZON creation. It was 
developed in the experimental kitchen 
of the RYZON Service Staff. It is not 
only economical and easy to prepare, 
but combines a well-balanced propor- 
tion of the three important elements 
—wheat, the staff of life; corn, the 
greatest American crop (this year the 
greatest in history) and bran, every- 
where recognized for its healthfulness. 

Already a million 


omy, its wholesomeness, and the ex- 
cellence of its results. 

This recipe is only ove of the RYZON 
contributions to the art of better 
baking. The RYZON Baking Book 
contains recipes combining the prac- 
tical experience of thousands of 
housewives, with the expert knowl- 
edge of America’s leading cooks. It is 
priced at one dollar, but you may 
obtain a copy from your grocer, or 

by sending us ten 2c 


housewives have chosen stamps with the user’s cer- 
RYZON, The Perfect Bak- YZON tificate packed with the 


ing Powder, for its CCON- THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER pound of RYZON. 


GENERALCHEMICAL LO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 

















RYZON Liberty Bread 


1 level cupful cornmeal .. 1 level teaspoonful salt 


Y% cupful bran 2 level tablespoonfuls shortening 
1% level cupfuls white flour 11% cupfuls milk—or milk and water 
6 level teaspoonfuls RYZON Baking Powder J egg 


Be sure to use the accurate level measurement. Sift together 
cornmeal, white flour, Ryzon and salt; add bran, cut in shorten- 
ing and mix thoroughly. Beat egg; add milk and mix with dry 
ingredients. Bake in a moderate oven 30 minutes. 

This mixture may be baked as a loaf bread, as illustrated, or 
in gem pans for a hot bread. 


NOTE—When using gas, light oven after loaf is put in, otherwise 
let bread stand for 15 minutes before putting into a moderate oven. 
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Ww: ALL know of the meat shortage at this time, and 
that it is likely to last for some time to come; there- 
fore it is up to the housekeeper to plan the meals so less 
meat is needed or to use meat only as a flavor. 

We also know of the shortage of wheat; therefore let 
us plan to use corn meal, oatmeal, potatoes, rice and hominy, 
in combination with wheat, so the wheat will go further. 














We housekeepers have been told, time and again, of the 
scarcity of fat and the importance of fats for the armies, so 
it is up to us to use less fat of all kinds. 

We must save butter, milk and sugar; but remember not 
to rob the children of these three important items of food. 
The saving must be in the cooking and in the preparation of 
our dishes. We must use judgment and care. 








~ Here is a Most Excellent 
Meatless Dinner 


Oatmeal Soup 
Homemade Relish 
Peanut-Butter Croquettes With Peas 
Stewed Celery 
Apple Cake 
Coffee 
ATMEAL soup is made from cooked—pos- 
sibly left-over—oatmeal. 

The relish was made in the autumn. 

Peanut-butter croquettes are made as follows: 

Four cupfuls of hot hominy grits, one cupful of 
peanut butter, one cupful of thick white sauce, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful 
of powdered mace, one teaspoonful of poultry sea- 
soning, one egg, dried bread crumbs, and oil for 
frying. Mix in order given, spread on platter, and 
when cold and firm mold into eight croquettes, 
either cones or oblong, roll in flour, then in egg 
which has been mixed with one tablespoonful of 
cold milk, then in bread crumbs. Sauté in hot oil. 
Drain on paper and serve with canned peas. 

Be sure to strain the oil and use another time. 

Canned or fresh celery is stewed, or another 
succulent vegetable such as Swiss chard, spinach 
or beet tops may be used. 

Apple cake completes this meal, and can be 
made from fresh, canned or dried apples. 


How to Save One Cupful of 
Milk Every Day 


NSTEAD of using all milk for cream soup use half 

vegetable stock; and instead of using cream sauce 
for the vegetable, which takes butter, flour and milk, 
cook the vegetable carefully, season correctly and 
flavor to taste. 

When making cocoa prepare (cook) it with half 
water and half milk for the children, and if for grown- 
ups make it with water and add milk the same as for 
coffee, but remember not to rob the growing children 
of the milk. 

Butter and milk are two of the important items chil- 
dren need in their food; older members of the family 
can do with less. I do not say to do without, only do 
with less. 

Save the whipping cream. The price in itself almost 
prohibits it in our homes, yet one goes to restaurants, 
tea rooms and soda fountains and whipped cream is 
used just the same, although perhaps not in such large 
helpings. However, it is used just as a decoration and 
is not needed for its food value. Why not save that 
amount of cream, to be used in the making of butter? 

There has been much written about the uses of sour 
milk and its value in cookery, yet many think the half 
cupful is not worth saving. If covered it can be kept 
quite a time and used in hot cakes or corn bread. 

Let the slogan be “ No Waste.” 


How Everyone Can Help 


to Save the Fats 


LIMINATE deep-fat frying. For instance, if 

croquettes are made bake them in custard 
cups and turn them out carefully. Bake, broil, 
boil or sauté fish instead of using egg, crumbs 
and deep fat to fry with. 

Instead of French-fried potatoes boil the po- 
tatoes in the skins, peel and hash-brown them, 
using very little fat and a little milk to brown. 
Not only is this a big saving but they are more 
wholesome. 

Instead of baking pie as usual, where quite a 
quantity of fat—sometimes as much as half a cup- 
ful—is used, make a nice biscuit dough in which 
baking powder is used to make it light and flaky 
and make an open-top pie—that is, one with no 
top crust. If made correctly this makes a deli- 
cious and substantial dish. 

Another important thing to bear in mind is 
when one has meat with fat—for instance, the 
roast or asteak or chops—cook the meat with the 
fat on and when serving trim the fat off before 
putting on the individual plate. After the meal 
the fat can be removed from the platter and 
clarified for cooking purposes. All fat can be 
clarified the same way and can be used for all 
cooking purposes. 


* 








Good Cooking Without 
Butter 


ANY of us have been accustomed for years 
to butter in our cooking, but it will not be 
a hardship to do without it. 

Instead of using butter in tuber vegetables 
cook them in very little water; that is done to 
save the flavor. 

If canned vegetables are used they are heated, 
and salt and pepper and flavoring of choice are 
added. No milk or butter is needed. 

When mashing potatoes do not use butter when 
using milk. 

When dried vegetables are used wash in warm 
water and soak overnight in cold water and put 
on to boil in the water in which they were soaked. 
This brings out the flavor so that butter is un- 
necessary in seasoning them. 

If salted vegetables are used one must use 
one’s own judgment. If very salty they are washed 
and soaked in cold water one or two hours. The 
time depends on how salty the vegetable. 

Some of the things in which one will never 
miss butter are: 

Canned peas, which can be flavored with a 
clove or garlic and a little sugar. 

Canned corn, if seasoned with salt, a little 
sugar and paprika. 

Canned string beans are seasoned with salt, 
paprika and a little bacon drippings. 

Canned lima beans are seasoned with salt, 
pepper and a little grated onion. 

Canned tomatoes are seasoned with salt, sugar, 
pepper and a little dried celery top rubbed fine. 

Canned succotash is seasoned with salt, pa- 
prika and a little sugar and a pinch of mace. 

If every reader of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
would save one tablespoonful of butter a day 
which she has been accustomed to putting in 
her vegetables, just think what that would mean— 
millions of tablespoonfuls of butter saved a day, 
and there are thirty level tablespoonfuls to each 
pound of butter. Just think, a great many thou- 
sand pounds of butter can be saved a day! And 
no one will miss it. 

What better can the housekeepers of this 
country and the readers of THE HOME JOURNAL 
do than this? 








How We Can Do With 
Less Sugar 


N THE daily menu and because of its low cost in the 

past, many persons have used sugar thoughtlessly, 
putting two teaspoonfuls or two lumps of sugar in 
coffee or tea, not being particular whether it was stirred 
until dissolved or not. This does not apply to the home 
table alone but when dining out. Use one teaspoonful 
and stir until all is dissolved, and if not sweet enough 
add a half teaspoonful more. Try this and you will 
find it proves just as satisfactory. 

When making puddings which call for hard sauce, 
where butter and sugar are the main ingredients, make 
a plainer sauce with very little butter and half the 
amount of sugar. It will be better for one’s health; 
besides you are adding to the sugar supply of the world. 

Instead of covering top and sides of the cake with 
icing to which nuts, fruit and flavoring have been 
added, ice only the top, or, better still, put the nuts on 
the inside of the cake and bake a nice brown and do 
without the icing, thereby saving sugar, white of egg, 
labor, and the cake is just as good. Many times one 
has bad luck, as some call it, and the icing is sticky 
and there is more on the knife than on the piece of 
cake, and the result is that it is wasted. 

If for the next six months every cake that is baked 
would be made without icing think of the sugar saved! 

If layer cake is made put it together with homemade 
jelly, jam or marmalade; and if a change is wanted 
add a few finely chopped nuts to the jam; and if for 
any reason one wishes to decorate the cake spread the 
top and sides thinly with red jelly and sprinkle with a 
little grated coconut or finely sliced blanched almonds. 

Why not make cookies for a change? It is a little 
more work, but almost everyone enjoys homemade 
cookies. Some can be made with half the amount of 
sugar, using molasses or honey. 














During These High-Cost Days 


UR new booklet, “Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times,” will 

be an aid to you in planning meals that will satisfy your 
family and help cut down the food bills. Another of our book- 
lets, “Plantation Corn Dishes Like Mammy Used to Make,” con- 


“stains delicious recipes made from corn, which will help you to 


save a cupful of wheat flour every day. Send your request, 
together with fifteen cents in stamps or coin for each booklet 
that you want, to the New Housekeeping Editor. 








A Dinner From Your 


Canning Shelf 


Lima-Bean Soup 
Homemade Relish 
Baked Meat Mold With Tomato Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
String Beans 
Fruit Tapioca 
Coffee 


HE lima-bean soup is made from two cupfuls 
of lima beans which were dried at home last 
summer. 

The relish was made last autumn from green 
tomatoes. 

Following is the recipe for the meat mold: 

One cupful, or half a pound, of chopped raw beef 
or mutton, two cupfuls of stale bread, two table- 
spoonfuls of scraped or grated onion, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped or dried celery tops, parsley 
or poultry seasoning, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful of table 
sauce and two tablespoonfuls of corn meal. 

Put the meat and onion in a small saucepan 
with two cupfuls of boiling water and cook slowly 
forty-five minutes; add flour which has been 
mixed with a little cold water and boil for three 
minutes. The bread is covered with cold water 
three minutes, then pressed between hands until 
dry and added to the meat; last, add the season- 
ing and the flavoring. 

Put in a small greased bowl or earthen dish, 
sprinkle with corn meal or bread crumbs, place 
in moderate oven and bake forty-five minutes. 
Turn out on chop plate with the tomato sauce 
around the edge. If there is American cheese on 
hand add two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 
to the tomato sauce. 

The sweet potatoes were canned in the autumn, 
but if you do not happen to have any use white 
potatoes. Boil and put through the ricer, fruit 
presser or a coarse strainer into serving dish; 
sprinkle with salt and two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese. Place in warm oven for cheese to 
melt, and dust with paprika. 

The string beans can be dried, salted or canned 
string beans. 

The fruit tapioca is made from any kind of 
home-canned fruit or fruit juice. 
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Makes Winter 
Safe for Babies | 


| Rubens dressed babies 
enjoy cold weather without 
a chill—safely warm with- 
‘4 out the burden of heavy 

clothes. The double lap 
in front gives full protection 
where it is needed. And the 
coat shape and adjustable 

belt make the fit perfect L 
without bothersome | | 
buttons. = 


Rubens Infant Shirt 


4 Comes in all sizes, from 
birth to 8 years. In all 
weights and materials— 
cotton, wool and cotton, 
wool, silk, and silk and wool. 


\ 


‘ Sold everywhere by lead- 
ing dealers. If yours can’t 
supply you, write for par- 
ticulars and price list and 
we will supply you direct. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


20 N. Market Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Look for 
is Label 


# 


REG InN US. PAT OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 
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Making the Most of Suet 


Why it is the Best Substitute for Butter in Cooking: By Jessie Chapman Williams 





N SUBSTITUTING something 
for something else, we must un- 
derstand two facts: first, that 
the product may be quite satis- 
Z factory, but it probably will not 
AN Clea be exactly the same as the “‘old 
VAup bas recipe” or the “old way.” We 

AES) must be willing to judge the new 
dish on the basis of its wholesomeness and 
palatability regardless of our previous notions 
about that particular dish. If delicious biscuits 
can be made with svet instead of with butter and 
lard, forget that Aunt Mandy always used the 
latter and her biscuits were considered perfect. 

The second fact necessary to bear in mind is 
that foods of the same class or same percentage 
composition are not always interchangeable in 
our diet. Physiologically, rice is not a complete 
substitute for potatoes, nor lard or the vegetable 
and salad oils for butter. 

We are asked to do away with butter in 
cooking and to reduce the amount served on 
our tables. This must be done intelligently. It 
doesn’t matter whether we eat a tablespoonful 
of lard, coconut oil, bacon fat, butter or suet 
if we need to consider only the fuel it gives us 
for working. But butter contains a valuable 
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something, classed as a vitamine, which is as 
elusive and weird as a specter, yet is essential 
for growth and good health. Therefore, to use, 
instead of butter, a fat not possessing this im- 
portant constituent would not be a complete 
substitution; but suet has proved to stand next 
to butter in possessing these necessary qualities. 

Aside from this fact, it is also the most eco- 
nomical substitute. Considered from the actual 
amount of energy produced, suet costs one-half 
as much as lard and only one-third as much as 
butter, when lard costs thirty-five cents, butter 
costs forty-five cents and suet fifteen cents a 
pound. Suet can even be used quite satisfac- 
torily as a spread at table when butter cannot 
be afforded. 

To prepare it for this or for cooking purposes 
careful rendering is necessary. 

Purchase kidney suet. Remove the tissuelike 
membrane, chop the meat fine or grind in a 
meat grinder. Cover with cold water and heat 
gently until the boiling point is reached. Sim- 
mer gently until a layer of fat remains on top 
and the water is clear underneath. Remove 
from the heat, and cool. A hard cake of fat will 
form, which should be removed and heated 
carefully again to remove any water; then 





 Saa—INDIAN PANCAKES. Boil half 
HX) | 2 cupful of rice in one pintof milk, 
S| and beat it to a pulp; add two 
#A\| eges well beaten with half a cup- 
| ful of brown sugar, and flavor 
with cinnamon. Form _ into 

S59) 2 || round, flat cakes and fry on one 
| See) side in hot fat. When done, lift 
carefully onto a hot dish and garnish with pre- 
served ginger. 

PANCAKES WITHOUT LARD OR BuTTER. Beat 
two eggs well and stir them into one cupful of 
milk; add a little grated nutmeg and half a 
cupful of brown sugar; mix all well together 
with sufficient flour to make it a thick batter. 
Heat the frying pan, drop in the batter and fry 
lightly. Serve with the juice of a lemon. 

SOUTHERN BUCKWHEAT PANCAKES. Mix two 
cupfuls of self-raising buckwheat flour with one 
cupful and a half of cold water; add one well- 
beaten egg and one teaspoonful of melted but- 
ter substitute. Make the frying pan hot and 
pour in sufficient batter to make a thin pancake. 
Dish the pancakes, piled one above another. 
Serve with maple sirup. 

FRENCH OATMEAL PANCAKES IN SAUCERS. 
Put two ounces of butter substitute into a bowl; 
add two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, and 
cream together. Add one cupful of uncooked 
oatmeal to the butter substitute and sugar; 
stir in by degrees one cupful of milk and two 
eggs; beat well for about ten minutes. Let 








My New Hot Cakes 


That are “Just the Thing” and Save Waste of Food: 


stand for one hour. Butter some saucers, pour 
in the mixture and bake quickly for about ten 
minutes. When done, turn the pancakes out of 
the saucers, place one on top of another with 
jam between, and serve. 

RAISED JAM PANCAKES. Put two cupfuls of 
wheat flour and two cupfuls of rye flour into a 
bowl, and put into the center an ounce of liquid 
yeast; add sufficient milk to form a stiff dough, 
and set it by the fire torise. Melt three ounces 
of butter substitute; add it to two eggs, a little 
grated lemon peel and two tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar. Beat all well together; add it to 
the dough, and again beat it until it will sep 
arate from the bowl. Roll this mixture into a 
number of balls any size you prefer; fill the 
center of each with marmalade or jam, close 
over and set them to rise on a sheet of tin witha 
floured paper under them. Then put them into 
a pan of hot fat and fry them a light brown 
color. Serve hot. 

ScotcH PANCAKES. Mix eight tablespoonfuls 
of oatmeal, half a teaspoonful of soda, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; then add one egg and 
one cupful of milk; beat all thoroughly. Have 
ready a hot, greased pan, drop the mixture on, 
a tablespoonful at a time, and brown on one 
side, then on the other. Serve with honey. 

Ir1isH PANCAKES. Warm one cupful of milk 
over a slow fire and strain into it the yolks of 
two well-beaten eggs; add the whites with half 
a cupful of honey, a little nutmeg and the pecl 


strain. Season with a few drops of kitchen 
bouquet, salt and a little white pepper; adda 
drop or two of butter color if desired. It is 
most satisfactory to use this in liquid or sof- 
tened form for table use, for it is very hard to 
spread when solid. 

For use in cooking, suet may be rendered in 
the above manner, omitting the seasoning. 

Suet can be used satisfactorily in the prepa- 
ration of the following dishes: 

With meat substitutes, as in baked beans in 
place of salt pork, in bean or split-pea purée or 
loaf, in kidney-bean stew, with stewed frijoles, 
with lima beans and with nut dishes. 

In sautéing, where a small amount of fat is 
necessary and where the food is served hot. 

In milk gravy or plain white sauce. 

For basting meat, fish, bean or nut loaf. 

In batters and doughs instead of other fats. 

In muffins, gingerbreads, spice, molasses and 
fruit cakes and cookies it can be added in the 
melted form. For biscuits, shortcakes, dump- 
lings and piecrust it may be chopped very fine 
or ground and worked into the flour. A slightly 
rounding tablespoonful of chopped suet is 
equivalent to one level tablespoonful of rendered 
suet or any other fat. 


By Harriet Coates 


of a lemon grated; warm one tablespoonful of 
butter substitute and stir it into the milk. 
Then mix in one cupful and a half of potato 
flour to form a smooth batter. Put a piece of 
fat at the bottom of the pan, pour in the batter 
and fry the pancakes very thin. When done, 
place them on a hot dish on top of one another. 
Serve quickly and as hot as possible. 

BROWN-SUGAR PANCAKES. Put one cupful of 
rye flour into a mixing bowl and add a little 
salt. Make a well in the center of the flour; 
add one egg and beat to a smooth paste with 
milk. Beat for ten minutes, then stand the bat 
ter aside for a short time. Melt just enough fat 
in the frying pan to cover the bottom; pour ina 
thin layer of batter and fry a ight brown; turn 
each pancake onto a waxed paper, sprinkle with 
brown sugar, pile high on a dish and serve at 
once very hot. 

PERSIAN PANCAKES. Set one pint of milk 
over the fire in a double boiler and, when it is 
scalding hot, stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
ground rice, previously mixed smooth in a 
quarter of a pint of cold milk. Keep it on the 
fire until it thickens, but do not let it boil; put 
it into a bowl to cool, stirring in gently one 
tablespoonful of honey, a little nutmeg and two 
eggs well beaten, with a pinch of salt and half a 
cupful of seedless raisins. Drop enough of this 
mixture to make a pancake into as little fat as 
possible, and fry it a light brown color. Roll the 
cakes round and serve with lemon. 


Cooking the Less Expensive Meats 


A New Way Which Saves Money, Fuel and Time: By Herman G. Pfaehler 








710 MAKE the most of a food we 
must use every available part of 
it; we must be extremely careful 

/ 1 not to let a bit of it escape us. 
"23; We must watch our food partic- 

| ularly in its cooking, for in its 

| preparation an astonishingly 
ie aki!) large amount is thrown away. 

Take meat, for instance. Everywhere we 
turn we see or hear: “ Buy the cheaper cuts.” 
Yet, if we don’t properly prepare and cook them, 
there’s really very little actual saving. To get 
the most from meat everything must be left in 
it—including the invaluable juices of the meat. 
To preserve these the “‘cheaper cut” of meat 
must be cooked, after it has been seared over 
a hot fire, for a long time at a low heat in a 
tightly closed utensil. 

This long low heat softens all the parts of the 
meat, making tough meat tender and palatable; 
the tightly closed utensil keeps in the steam and 
with it all the inorganic salts and flavor; for the 
delicious odors that we smell during cooking 
are the delicate flavors of the meat, illusive 
and valuable ingredients, that were 
meant for us to eat, not thought- 
lessly to lose with the steam. To 
save the steam in cooking meats, a 
thick cast-iron pot, sometimes called 
a ‘‘ Dutch oven,”’ with almost steam- 
tight lid is best —that is, it is best if 
you cannot get one of the new steam- 
pressure cookers on the market. 

In these new cookers the meat 
cooks in its own steam under a steam 
pressure that varies from two to 
twenty pounds. This softens the 








tissues and fibers of the meat so that tough 
meats are made tender, all the flavor being pre- 
served at the same time. The thicker a cooking 
utensil is the longer it will hold the heat. In 
selecting an iron pot in which to do the new 
steam cooking, or dry roasting, as it is sometimes 
called, get a kettle with a lid that will make the 
utensil as steam-tight as possible. 

Then roast beef in this way: Wipe and dry 
the meat. Render some fat good and hot, 
brown the meat well on all sides, put it in the 
vessel, season it, then cover it tightly; reduce 
the heat so that you can hear the meat frying 
and so there is no or very little escape of steam 
from under the lid. Do not add any water or 
vegetables, and do not baste; the only neces- 
sary care is to watch the heat so that the meat 
does not burn or stick. It will take twenty 
minutes less to the hour to dry roast in an iron 
pot in this way than to use the oven. 

Some people think that the bones should be 
left in a rib of beef or porterhouse roast, claim- 
ing it makes the meat juicy. In oven roasting 
this is necessary, but when dry roasting it in a 


Two of the New Pressure Cookers and the Old Iron Dutch Oven 





suitable kettle these bones can be removed by a 
competent butcher, and the meat rolled and 
tied, leaving the outside fat, which acts as a 
cover around the meat. A meat rolled in this 
way will cut to better advantage at the table 
and the bone can be used separately for soup. 

If you have only a small roast, the saving in 
time, and therefore fuel, is more noticeable. In 
using gas only a small flame is necessary, which 
is about one-sixth of what is needed in the oven. 
But the most important saving in cooking in 
this way is that the meat shrinks much less— 
from twenty to thirty-eight per cent less, ac- 
cording to the quality of the meat—than in the 
other methods of cooking. At the present cost 
of meat this difference is a serious one. All 
white meats, such as veal, pork, lamb and poul- 
try, when braised or pot-roasted will show 
much less shrinkage and be more juicy than 
when cooked otherwise. Brown the meat first 
on all sides; while meat is browning it is better 
to leave the lid on, as this will prevent the 
meat from burning. When the meat is suf- 
ficiently braised or colored, remove, add enough 
water to make about three inches in 
depth, as addition of water is neces- 
sary with such dry meats; cut in 
some onions, replace the meat, then 
cut in plenty of carrots to cover the 
meat. 

Cover the pot tightly, bring to a 
boil, then reduce the heat until very 
low and, with lamb or mutton, cook 
slowly. Practically anentire meal can 
be cooked in these new utensilsin this 
way, thereby saving money, fuel and 
time. 
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Saving Movies 


By Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer 


Chairman of the Emergency Committee of the American Home Economics Association, New York City Section 


Pictures Demonstrated by Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Instructor and Demonstrator of Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


6 ¥-. pictures shown here are taken from a most interest- 
ing and unusual photoplay, “Cheating the Garbage Pail,” 
produced by the Emergency Committee and demonstrated 
by a member of the United States Food Administration. 
The reel film may be rented at a nominal sum for presentation 
before clubs and other organizations. A lecturer will be sent 





CHICKEN HEAD 





AND FEET 











HELP TO M 


8 





with the film if especially requested. For further information 
regarding the film and the financial arrangements address 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, Chairman of the Emergency 
Committee of the American Home Economics Association, 
New York City Section, Room 1010, 19 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 
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Are the Feet and Head 
From Your Chicken 
Usually Thrown Away 

as These Were ? 


Both Feet and Head Will 
Make Nourishing Food. 
Cut Nails From Feet and 
Eyes From Head 





Drop Both of the Feet and 
the Head Into a Pan of 
Rapidly Boiling Water 
and Scald Them 





Rub Off Skin With 
Towel; Put Into Kettle 
With Heart, Gizzard, 
Liver, Carrot and Onion 


Cover With Water; Cook 
RapidlyTwo Hours; Sea- 
son; Serve Hot or Cold 
as Preferred 











HOW MANY SERVINGS CAN 





























A. Five-Pound Chicken, 
Besides Giving Six Cup- 
fuls of Bouillon, Should 
Serve for Two Meals 


First, Singe the Chicken 
Over an Open Flame to 
Remove All Hairs; Pull 
Out Pin Feathers 








Cut Off and Save the Feet 
and the Head; Cut the 
Remainderof the Chicken 


Into Pieces 


Use One-Half of Breast, 
Second Joints of Drum- 
sticks and Wings for Fric- 
assee. Serve With Rice 


Use Remaining Parts for 
Salad; Add Celery; Dec- 
orate With Olive Rings 
and Sliced Egg 








USE YOUR STALE BREAD TO MAKE 


A NOURISHING SOUP 
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These Three Pieces of 
Stale Bread Form the 
Basis of a Nourishing 


Breakthe Bread IntoSmall 
Pieces; Put in Saucepan 
With Two Tablespoon- 


Soup fuls of Fat 





Cut an Onion Into Small 
Pieces; Add to the Bread 
and Fat and Fry All for 
Three Minutes 


Add Three Cupfuls of 
Boiling Water, Salt, Pa- 
prika; Cover; Cook 20 
Minutes; Strain 


Pour Back Into Pan; Add 
1 Cupful of Hot Milk, 
Chopped Parsley ; Season 
to Taste; Reheat; Serve 











ONE DISCARDED SARDINE BUILT UP THESE CANAPES 
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Use This Same Little Fish 
for Canapes. Scrape Off 
the Skin With a Sharp 
Knife 


A So-called “Empty” Sar- 
dine Can Often Contains 
One Lone Sardine Which 
is Thrown Away 





Mash the Sardine in a 
Bowl With Two Table- 
spoonfuls of Oleomarga- 
rine and Pepper to Taste 


Add Four Tablespoon- 
fuls of Table Sauce, and 
Spread the Mixture Over 
Four Slices of Bread 


Garnish Each With the 
Yolk and White of a 
Hard-Cooked Egg; 
Shape Like a Flower 














FATS ARE NEEDED—DON’T THROW THEM AWAY IN ANY FORM 
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Grandette 


The Incomparable Baby 


GrandPiano | 
Only 59 in. long $650 fob. N. y. 


RESOLVE now to make the 
most of the pleasure you gain 
from music, the transcendent 
gift to all mankind. Bring into 
your home the noblest, most 
enjoyable of all musical instru- 
ments, a GRAND piano. Noth- 
ing else will give: you so much 
permanent satisfaction. Built 
for a life-time, the piano of the 
child will be the piano of the 
man—if it’s a Grandette. 


ICH 
<c- BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


A little of your Christmas money will 
enable-you to start the New Year with 
one of these superb jfistruments in 
your home. Only 59 inches long, the 
Grandette is not too large for any room 
that will accommodate: an upright 
piano. Like the touch of a magic 
wand its dainty aristocracy adds re- 
finement and ‘‘class” to the entire 
apartment. 


Musicians of three generations have 
acknowledged the supremacy of 
Kranich & Bach grand pianos—the 
Grandette is the firm’s latest triumph. 
Inevery detailexcept size 

its construction is ex- 
actly the same as in 
our largest grands. 
It’) has the same 
superb--tonal ex- 
cellénce, and the 
same delight- 
ful touch. 
















Try it at our expense 


Write for Grandette Booklet 


“os 














This Oil is Suitable for 
Frying Fish; Pour It Into 


Inthe Discarded “Empty” 
Sardine Can There is Also 
a Quarter of a Cupful of | a Frying Pan and Heat 
Useful Oil Until Hot 








Add a Small Fish ; Cover 
the Pan; Saute One Side 
Until Brown; Turn and 
Brown Other Side 


Drain the Fish on a Piece 
of Brown or Some Other 
Absorbent Paper to Re- 
move Any Excess Oil 


Utilizing This Oil for Fry- 
ing Saves 44 Cupful of 
Fat; Garnish Fish With 


Parsley. Serve 








Photographs, Courtesy of Leggett-Gruen Coy poration 








KRANICH & BACH 
235-245 E. 23d St., New York 


Gentlemen—Kindly mail booklet and paper 
pattern showing the small floor space covered 
by the Grandette. 
Name 


Address oo 



































































































37. Black 
ee lace boot, 
Cuban heel, well 
sole. 
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No. 25. Black | | 
kid button boot, 
Cuban heel, turn 
sole. 
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Pleasing to Both 
Eye and Foot 


Wouldn’t you like a shoe that had 
trim, stylish and attractive lines and 
yet made your feet feel contented 
from the minute you first put it on, 
no matter how much you might walk 
orstand? Business women, teachers 
and thousands of active women have 
found that good looks and ease are 
skillfully combined in the 


Dr Gdison 


(csti0N SHoE 


**The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


A shoe that will always please wherever 
you wear it. Its graceful lines proclaim it 
a shoe of quality—and your feet simply 
revel in its pliant innersole of live wool felt, 
which keeps out dampness and cold, ab- 
sorbs the jar of walking and takes away 
pressure from sensitive nerves and joints. 


The glove-fitting arch adds to both ap- 
pearance and ease, for it supports the foot 
fully at this point. You really would enjoy 
this shoe. Write for booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Makers of 
**Style Shoes of Quality’’for Women 
194 Canal St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Baby Should Breathe 
Moistened Air 
















The membrane in baby’s nose and throat is very 
tender. Harsh, dry air irritates it. Help baby 
breathe more comfortably. Moisten the air in your 
home. You, too, will enjoy the benefits. Also 
preserves furniture, piano and woodwork, The &. 


BUDDINGTON 
HOMIDIFIER 


Moistens Dry A 
is instantlyattached to anyradiator. va ap- 
orates a gallon of water jn 12 hours on hot 
coils. 14 and 18 inch sizes. Gold bronze or 
aluminum finish. Ask your dealer. If he can’t 



















( % 
Interior supply you, write for free trial offer. a 
View For hot air heat, ask 
—_ about the# ye 
\ “Buddington my 4 i Pa 
auniil\|. Automatic.” . é 
Reid-Geisler Z 
Mfg. Co, y 





























If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 


482 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















UNDREDS now becom- 
‘. ‘, ing Graduate Nurses— 


Big opportunity for girls, 
widows and dependent 
wives. Any woman over 18 
can learn! Simple system 
— Social advantages — Ex- 
cellent income — Tuition 
low—Easy terms. 


Earn $15 to $25 Per Week 


Write today for sample 
lesson pages, handsomely 
illustrated catalo; ogandeasy 
payment plan— 


Chicago School of Nursing 
Established 1902 
116-A Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il, 
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T How Women’s Wits Have | 
Overcome High Prices 















How Other Women are 
Doing New Things 











Clever Women’s Easy Economies, Step Savers and Money Makers 
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A Saving in Gas or Electricity can be made 
by heating the radiator plates of your fire- 
less cooker in the fire pot of the furnace 
instead of on the top of the gas or electric 
range. ‘be 

Is There an Old-Fashioned Washstand with 
a marble-slab top standing unused in your 
attic? If so, take off the marble slab and 
use it in the kitchen for a bread-and-pastry 
board. Then enamel or paint the stand 
white or cream color, hang a mirror over it, 
and you have an attractive dressing table. 


* * * 


Cream Will Not be Missed in your coffee if 
milk is first heated, poured in the bottom of 
the cup and the coffee slowly added. 


* * * 


To Save Both Candles and Tablecloths, place 
the candles in the ice box, near the ice 
chamber, for about twenty minutes before 
lighting. This will prevent the candles from 
dripping, and thus make them last longer 
and not grease the tablecloth. 


* * * 


To Make Old Crépe Veils look almost new, 
hold the crépe in both hands and pass it 
several times through the steam from a tea- 
kettle spout. ewe 


Why Buy a Bed Bolster when you can so 
easily make one? Get from your carpenter 
a round piece of pine board about a foot in 
diameter, witha hole 
in the center large 


An Economical Ironing-Board Cover is made 
from unbleached muslin. Cut the muslin a 
little larger than the size of the board, hem 
the edges, and sew tapes about ten inches 
apart and parallel on the sides of the cloth. 
These tapes, when tied together under the 
board, hold on the cover securely. Only one- 
half the usualamount of materialisneededfor 
this covering. Lae 


A Granite or Enamel Pan to which badly 
burned food sticks can be made as bright 
and as good as new if it is soaked in ashes and 
water for a few hours, then placed in a hot 
oven and baked until the burned place drops 
away in the form of ashes. 


* * * 


Here’s a Novel Use for White Silk Stockings 
when their feet are worn out: Cut off at the 
ankles and hem neatly. Then attach the 
tops of the stocking legs to the bottoms of 
the short sleeves of a lightweight under- 
vest, making it a long-sleeved, neatly fitting 
garment for cold weather. 


* * * 


Make an Attractive Camisole from your 
discarded washable blouse by cutting out 
the neck and sleeves, binding with ribbon 
and trimming with a remnant of lace or 
embroidery. 
* *k * 

Tablecloths Will Wear Longer if, when 
ironed, they are folded in three parts one 
week and in four the next one. 


eter me ~— : - ~ ~ 


Broom Handles Make Good Curtain Poles for 
the ordinary width door. Chop the stick 
to fit the width of the door, and paint or 
enamel to correspond with the furnishings 
of the room. Supports for the pole can be 
bought; they are easily adjusted. 


* * * 


To Prolong the Life of Chair Seats of the 
fiber or pasteboard type, put sheet tin, cut 
a slightly larger size than the seat, over the 
chair, fasten it with two or three tacks, 
then put the fiber seat on top of the tin. 


* * * 


A Rubber Plate Scraper will get out abso- 
lutely every bit of the cake batter, thick- 
enings and anything of that nature which is 
mixed in a bowl, thus saving every particle. 
You can in this way save many good spoon- 
fuls daily. 

* *k * 
To Restore the Color to Lavender or Pink 
wash shirt waists or children’s dresses, add 
half a cupful of vinegar to every quart of 
cold water and soak the material in it for 
ten minutes. Wring out and iron while 
slightly damp. The color will return almost 
immediately. aes 


Fill Your Leaky Hot-Water Bags with either 
heated sand or salt and they will do their 
work a little longer. When too old for even 
that, cut them into mats a little smaller 
than doilies and bind them with bias tape. 
They are splendid to put under doilies when 
using hot plates or 
under water-filled 





enough to hold in- 
tact a broom handle. 
Put the handle of 
an old broom, cut 
the desired length, 
through the circular 
board. Roll two 
sheets of pliable but 
strong cardboard 
around the board 
and tie securely with 
white tape. Cover 
with colored chintz, 
then with a white ma- 
terial or cretonne, 
and gather the ends 
together with a 
heavy needle. The 
result is a most satis- 
factory bed bolster. 


MMM 
Use the Whey ob- 





To Get the Most From Your Shoes 


EMEMBER these things: When the shoes get wet be 
careful, in drying them, not to place them too near 

the fire, as they will bugn almost instantly; and if dried 
too quickly, the life is taken out of the leather and its 
durability is destroyed. Also stuff wet shoes with paper 
or shoe-trees to prevent cracking and to keep the shape of 
the shoes. If your shoes are polished with proper dressing, 
they will wear twice as long as shoes that are not properly 
cared for. To keep them soft and pliable, there is nothing 
better than an oil which can be bought cheaply. 
applications of this oil—which is used in the Army—say 
once a week, will keep the leather soft; 
life to the shoes. It should be applied to uppers and soles. 


it will also add long 


glasses or vases. 
* kK * 


Umbrella Ribs will 
not rust and the um- 
brella consequently 
will last twice as long 
if it is placed handle 
downward when put 
wet in the umbrella 
rack—or, better still, 
if it is allowed to dry 
while open. 


* * * 


Skim Off, to use for 
cooking, the fat that 
rises to the top 
when the water in 
which pork 
boiled cools. 


Frequent 


was 





* * x 





tained in making 
cottage cheese, in- 
stead of milk, for bread making. Not 
only is milk saved, but the bread will not 
dry so quickly, also an economy. 


* * * 


When a Newly Whitened Ceiling became 
water-stained and spotted one woman 
climbed a stepladder and first rubbed the 
yellow spot with a block of magnesia, then, 
with a powder puff; applied ordinary toilet 
powder, which saved a paper hanger’s bill. 


* * * 


Mend the Hole in Your Zinc Tub by cutting 
the rubbers from your glass jars into very 
fine pieces, melting them and then applying 
them to the hole with a small stick. 


* * * 


Save the Wear on Your House Shoes by cut- 
ting soles and heels for them from old rub- 
bers or the inner tube of an automobile tire. 
The rubber can very easily be attached 
with a rubber cement or a good glue. 


* 


Shoe Strings at Ten Cents a pair are worth 
saving. So, when the edges are frayed, trim 
them off, lapping the trimmed ends about 
an inch and sewing them firmly together 
with thread the color of the string. 

* * * 
Those Who Have an Open-Grate Coal Fire 
by placing over the coals a flat iron cap from 
the stove can keep a kettle of water hot 
without using the gas from the stove. 

* * * 
To Care for Rubber Overshoes: Do not put 
rubbers near a hot stove or a steam pipe: 


the heat will burn the ma- 
terial and make it crack. 


Table Mustard Can be Made at Home by 
mixing half a cupful of mustard with four 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, gradually adding hot 
water until the mixture is of the consistency 
of thick paste. Vinegar may be used in 
place of the hot water if the additional flavor 
is preferred. 

* * * 
Soles for Bedroom Slippers may easily be 
made by cutting old felt hats into the right- 
size soles. 

* * * 
If You Add a Teaspoonful of Cream of Tartar 
for each lemon, you can make double the 
amount of lemonade for the number of 
lemons you use. Another way to make your 
lemonade cheaper is to put the lemon rinds 
through the food chopper, pour ice water 
over them and drain. By doing this fewer 
lemons are needed. 


* * * 


Pop-Corn Grains Which Will Not ‘‘Pop’’ 
may be ground fine and used with corn meal 
in making corn bread. 


* * * 


To Get Every Bit of Cereal from the pot in 
which it was cooked, let the pot stand, 
tightly covered, for ten minutes after it 
has been removed from the fire. Not only 
does this steaming make the particles of 
cereal easy to remove from the sides and the 
bottom of the utensil, but it also improves 
the flavor of the cereal. 
* * * 

If Taffeta Underskirts, when they are new, 
are first dipped in water and then are hung 


up to drip until they are dry, they will not 
split so soon as otherwise. 


To Keep Underwear 

from wearing out 
under the arm, sew a piece of cloth the 
shape of a dress shield under the arm. 


* * * 


When Discarding Children’s Hose, save all 
the good heels; they can be used to patch 
ather heels that have holes too large to darn. 


* * * 


Save Your Small Pieces of Toilet Soap, cut 
them up fine, put on to boil in cold water 
until all the soap is dissolved, then stir in 
enough corn meal to make it thick. Pour 
into tins to cool; when cold, cut into cakes. 


* * * 


If You Have a Bottle that keeps liquids hot 
or cold, use it to save fuel. Scald the bot- 
tle with hot water, pour the food—such as 
soup—to be cooked, after it has been heated 
to the boiling point, into the bottle, closing 
it tightly. Leave the food in the bottle until 
cooked and ready to use. 


* * * 


One Quart of Vinegar Can Make Two by 
putting the two half-quarts into quart jars, 
filling up the jars with boiing water, screw- 
ing on the tops and letting stand for a few 
days. At the end of that time there will be 
two quarts of vinegar apparently as strong as 
the first quart. Pager 

When Children’s Ribbed Stockings are 
hopelessly worn out, unravel the remaining 
parts of the legs, wind the cotton or wool on 
a spool and use for darning other stockings. 


* * * 


To Mend a Kid Glove, place a bit of court- 
plaster, as nearly as possible the same shade 
as the glove, on the under- 





Do not leave them outside 
of the house—on the front 
porch to dry, if exposed to 
sunlight—for this will also 
crack them. Freezing, too, 
makes rubbers brittle and 
apt to break or tear. Don’t 
wear high-heeled rubbers 
on low-heeled shoes, or 
low-heeled rubbers on 
high-heeled shoes, as the 
rubbers will then break out 
at the heels. 





dollar bill. 


have been destroyed. 


We'll Stretch Your Dollar to Two 


EAD THIS PAGE. Catch the idea behind it: 

inventions of your own that have resulted in saving money. 
Describe what you’ve done, in paragraphs like, these on this page, 
send the paragraphs to us, with your name and address on the same 
sheet, and for each paragraph accepted we’ll send you a new two- 
Do not inclose stamps, however, as unavailable para- 
graphs cannot be returned. If you don’t get your money within ten 
days it will mean that your paragraphs have not been accepted and 
THE NEw HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR. 


little domestic 


side of the torn part. Then 
bring the edges neatly to- 
gether over it. This will 
not tear out as do stitches. 
Or place a thin piece of 
muslin on the wrong side, 
hold it securely in place, 
and stitch on the right side 
several times on the sewing 
machine. A glove which is 


mended in this way usually 
lasts until the remainder 
of the glove has completely 
worn out. 
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But Saves and Uses Everything, From Human Life to Dust 


HE concrete fact back of 
this title is the ‘‘ Morgan 
Memoria! ’—one of the 
greatest institutional churches 
in Boston and in America, 
founded, not by a_ banking 
family but by a humble 
Methodist preacher named 
Henry Morgan, who gave his 
life to the service of the poor 
in Boston and left the founda- 
tion of this great work as his 
legacy to them. 

So many are its community 
features that it is almost 
never spoken of as a church, 
but just as ‘‘ Morgan Memo- 
rial,’’ despite the fact that 
there is a strong Methodist 
church at the heart of the in 
stitution, 
tion of rescue mission, social 
settlement and industrial 
plant. Every night of the year 
derelicts drift into the mission 
hall and go out to live changed 
lives. 

Its working creed is the commandments of 
Jesus—broad enough not to offend the repre 
sentatives of twenty different nationalities in 
its neighborhood, whom it rubs and scrubs and 
mixes until they show characteristics of the na- 
tive citizen. Sixteen hundred children are en- 
rolled in the settlement. 

The Church of All Nations is a notable fea- 
ture just completed. The English-speaking 
service is a Methodist evangelistic one, while 
the Children’s Church provides religious instruc- 
tion; the church is open at all other times for 
the representatives of other religions who desire 
to hold service and worship in it. Consequently 
many different services are often held in one day. 





which is a combina 


6 pees characteristic thing about Morgan Me- 
morial is the deeply religious foundation 
which underlies the whole institution. 
A Bible study prayer service at eight 
o’clock every morning, with more than 
one hundred present, is a feature which 
shows where the emphasis is laid. This 
prayer service precedes the giving of 
skillful advice and direction to the man 
(or the woman) owt of a job. He is sent 
out with courage and the assurance of 
a job if he cannot find one for himself. 
Work is the first point of contact. 
Last year $45,000 was paid out in 
wages in the relief work of Morgan 
Memorial stores and industries. This 
part of the work is constantly widen- 
ing. Three new branch stores have 
been established within a year. These 
stores sell at cost clothing, shoes, 





By Otis H. Moore 





Where Clothing From the Bags is Repaired for Sale 


dishes, furniture—almost anything —articles 
collected in the 40,000 Morgan Memorial relief 
bags which are scattered in homes all over the 
Boston territory. These articles are sorted, 
cleaned and repaired in the industrial depart- 
ment of Morgan Memorial, and this gives work 
to thousands of needy people. Thirty different 
people are helped by the work provided by the 
disposition of the contents of one bag. A nu- 
cleus of expert workers is kept on the job, but 
most of the labor is done by transients—men 
and women out of work and needing a lift. 

The principle of Morgan Memorial is 
“help to self-help.” Nothing is ever given 
away if the man (or the woman) can earn it. 
If it is impossible for him to work he is taken 
care of. Otherwise he must work for what he 
gets, and is given a job. 





Above is the Home 
of the Industries, Set 
Amid the Beautiful 
Surroundings of 


Rural New England 


They are Not Fill- 
ing Trench Sand- 
bags, but Shipping 
Paper-Pulp Material 
From Relief Bags 


The Primitive Work 
ef Artistic Rug 
Weaving Steadies 
One’s Life and 
Stimulatesthe Mind 


Cotton or woolen articles 
that cannot be made fit for use 
are cutintostrips by old women 
who are paid by the hour. 
These strips are sent to the 
rug factory at the rural branch 
of Morgan Memorial at 
South Athol, Massachusetts. 
Rug weaving is one of the 
most important industrial fea- 
tures. The making, marketing 
and delivering of rugs to all 
parts of the country gives year- 
round employment to. men 
whose only hope is to be in 
Christian surroundings, away 
from the city. 

The waste of human life is 
saved first, and then on down 
to. the dust or fuzz which 
gathers under the rug-weaving 
looms, which is collected and 
sold in carload lots to a mill 
manufacturing a composition 
material in which this dust is 
mixed and sold for commer- 
cial use. a 

The cloth that cannot be used fortugs is sent 
to the paper mills. The paper is the least profit- 
able of the things handled from the relief bags, 
but even waste paper handled on a big scale is 
a source of income and of jobs for many men, 
especially in these days of paper scarcity. 


6 be RE is help for everyone, from baby to the 

oldest. Father and mother go off to work and 
leave baby in skillful hands at the day nursery; 
the children of school age may come into the 
building in the afternoon at the close of school 
and, while being kept off the streets, are helped 
with their lessons for the next day. 

Each worker is paid each night for his or her 
work, as the money is needed for immediate use, 
and a cafeteria is conducted at lowest prices: 
The few workers on salary are required to 
give some voluntary aid like teaching 
in the Sunday school or in one of the 
handcraft classes. 

Printing, cobbling, chair-caning, 
furniture -repairing and other hand- 
craft shops afford varied opportunities 
for work, while those who can be so 
used are given positions as clerks or 
shippers. 

Fresh-air camps for children and 
old people and an all-the-year-round 
camp for reformed drunkards are main- 
tained at the rural branch. 

These are but a few of the activities 
which cluster under the name of Mor- 
gan Memorial—a church where all lines 
of life and work are correlated and 
nothing is ever allowed to waste. 














or all occasions 


Burson Hose will give you 
satisfaction in comfort, fit 
and wear. The unusual 
way in which these stock- 
ings are made places them 
in a separate and distinct 
class from others. 


With the ordinary sHAPED 
hosiery you must endure 
seams —with ordinary 
SEAMLESS stockings you must 
sacrifice smoothness of fit. 
Burson Hose follow every 
curve of the foot, ankle 
and calf, leaving not a sus- 
picion of a wrinkle. They 
are made onspecial patented 
machines that knit-in na- 
ture’s shape from toe to 
top, without seams. 


The natural shape of Bur- 
son Hose is the correct 
shape, therefore they retain 
their smartness and com- 
forting smoothness until en- 
tirely worn out. Neither 
wear nor washing can affect 
the fitting qualities. Think 
what it means to have ho- 
siery fit perfectly without 
stretching and without 
seams. 





BURSON 








FASHIONED HOSE 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Art Silk 


Special Garter Top of Extra Strength 
and Elasticity to Prevent Runs 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
Everywhere 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Burson Knitting Co. 


81 Lee Street 


Rockford, Illinois 
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Small-Light 


Sedan 


Weather aud Social Requirements, Health 


There has never been a more accept- 
able convertible car put on the market 
than this Model 90 Overland. 

Because it is more useful—more ac- 
commodating—and more for the money. 

Price no longer prohibits your partici- 
pation in the protection and enjoyment 
of year-round motor comforts and service. 

lis success is not alone due to its price 
—because after all, price is meaningless 
when divorced from what it represents. 

The success of this beautiful car lies 
in the adequate and pleasing manner in 
which it safeguards and accommodates 
its passengers in every weather condition 
—and the economical way it performs. 


It has been aptly called a ‘ Thermo- 
Sedan,”’ because it keeps its passengers 
cool or warm as the occasion requires. 

Consider, first, its ample room—spa- 
cious enough for five adult passengers 
without crowding or cramping. 

There is a wide limousine rear seat for 
three passengers. 

The two front seats are individual, 
with aisle way between. 

And in both front and rear a tall man 
can stretch his legs and be at ease. 

This attribute of ample room,is fur- 
ther accentuated by the easy, smooth 
way the car gets over the roads—due to 


Willys- Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


its perfected balance, proper wheelbase 
and buoyant cantilever springs. 

And due, also, in no small degree to 
the extraordinarily deep and resilient 
cushion-springs under the upholstery of 
the seats. 

The top and the window pillars re- 
main up permanently. 

The windows drop into the sides of 
the body and doors, and are adjustable 
to the desired degree. 

To illustrate the thoroughness and 
nicety of every detail of this car, the straps 
used to adjust the windows disappear into 
pockets, keeping a neat and orderly ap- 
pearance, as well as being easy to reach. 


Wiliys- Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, 


West Toronto, Canada 
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Model 90 


Light Four 


$1240 


f.o. b. Toledo—Tux Free 


Price ubject lo change without nolice 
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—and Economy Dictate 747s Car! 


The rear window remains permanently 
closed, is rattle-proof and prevents dust 
from being sucked in. 

There are two staggered doors. The 
front door is at left of driver’s compart- 
ment and the rear door on the right side. 
The doors are fitted with nickel and black 
coach grab handles, and can be locked. 

One seems to be continually finding 
something new and pleasing in the inte- 
rior furnishing of this car. 

There is a dome light in ceiling, three 
silk roller curtains, parcel pockets at 


both sides of rear seat, foot rail, wind- 


shield wiper, and nickel handles to close 
doors from the inside. 


The driver’s seat is upholstered in 
black pebble grain Duratex. Every inch 
of the floor is covered with thick carpet 
to match the wails and ceiling. 


The entire top and sides are decorated 
with gray and black striped cloth. The 
seats have French pleats. 

No wonder this practical and fashion- 
able car is successful—because no neces- 
sary convenience or feature is lacking. 

One need pay no more in order to en- 
joy the complete year-round motoring 
advantages. 

In appearance this car takes first rank. 
The design is of the most approved style, 


Willys- Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


matching that of far more expensive cars. 


The body is Brewster Green with 
black top. 


There is a dash of desirable color in 
the cream striping around the body be- 
low windows and the cream color wheels. 
The fenders are black and there are 
nickel and polished aluminum fittings. 


It has 4-inch tires, non-skid rear; 106- 
inch wheelbase; Auto-Lite for starting 
and lighting and vacuum fuel system. 


This exceptional value means unusually 
do not delay and be 
It is economy 





rapid purchases 
among the disappointed. 
to order now. 


Willys- Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 








Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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memories of her 
wedding—of the day 
when her chest of 
Alvin Silver came to 
make happier not only 
that day but every day 
thereafter. A true 
woman cannot but be 
happy inthecontempla- 
tion of such beautiful 
silver as is represented 
in Alvin patterns. 
Send for Our Booklet 
Setting the Table Correctly 
It is by ‘‘Oscar’”’ of the Waldorf and 
is authoritative. It contains, too, 
many suggestions on what to select 
for a gift in Alvin hollowware, flat- 
ware and toilet articles of sterling 
silver. Your jeweler can supply 


whatever article you may select. 


Alvin Manufacturing Co. 
301 Main St., Sag Harbor, N.Y. 
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pattern is made in the 
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The Molly Stark 
pattern is made in both 
Sterling Silver and the 
Long-Life Plate 
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in Alvin Sterling Hollowware 
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Once when I was desperately, achingly hungry 
he brought out a bit of lion biscuit—a compo- 
sition of bone and sulphur—and told me to eat 
away, saying that he had learned to subsist 
comfortably on it when steaks weren’t handy. 

I cannot tell you here of the splendid man 
friendships I made on our ship. There was a 
good start and many experiences to prove 
that the side of comradeship which I had hith- 
erto neglected should now be opened to the 
world at large. 

Old Menander calls that man happy who has 
been able to find even the shadow of a friend. 
I wish Menander had known my Chinaman. As 
I was attending a fashionable reception on 
Fifth Avenue, at which I was told a Chinese 
prince would speak, I noticed a very dignified 
Celestial standing by the door, which he had 
apparently just entered. Another Chinaman, 
whom I judged to be his servant, stood beside 
him. The very dressy lady who entered with 
me, evidently mistaking the first one for a house 
servant, handed him her little dog, a small 
Pekinese which she carried on her muff. 

“Keep him very carefully; do not let him 
out of your sight,”’ she said briskly, and passed 
in to be presented to the prince. Suddenly a 
shy smile twinkling in the Chinaman’s eye 
met mine—the very shy, infinitely humorous 
smile of an Oriental gentleman. I was not sur- 
prised later, when I met the prince standing 
beside his hostess, to see him still carrying the 
little dog, with grave formal politeness. But 
that smile was a bond between us. 

Sent by his government to study our system 
of education, later to be imparted to his own 
province, the American girl was a subject of 
great interest to him. He would come down to 
my evenings and sit on the edge of his honor- 
able chair, sipping the honorable tea which he 
himself had presented to me, as demure a man- 
darin as if he had just slipped off a willowware 
plate. 

“Our women in China must have your ad- 
vantages to know and understand men,” he 
would say. ‘‘ Your comradeship with them is 
what makes marriage here a bond of such fine 
quality.” 


T IS good always to keep one friend with 

whom you can be on good quarreling terms. 
Such a friend I have, who quarreled so faith- 
fully with me that he is now retired to the 
country—the heart of Michigan—where he 
has pledged his future to a chicken farm, to 
which he insists I shall come some day when 
I’m tired of whisking about, because a hen is 
one person whom you could argue with safely. 
Imagine being completely surrounded by five 
hundred hens for life. I’ve got so used to 
friendships with men now, perhaps if the hens 
were roosters I could make a better go at it! 

Friendship is not only its own reward, but 
many a help has come to me as to all women 
who open the opportunity for courteous favors 
from men. At no time did I realize this more 
keenly than on my second trip to Europe dur- 
ing the war. Without letters of introduction to 
people of importance, with only my typewriter 
and suitcase and a not over-stuffed wallet, I 
made my way, writing articles, through the 
Netherlands, Germany, England and Ireland. 
I was not afraid, for I did not feel alone. 

“There are friends here, everywhere,”’ I told 
myself, ‘‘just waiting for me to know them and 
them to know me.” 

And up they popped, and between us there 
was perhaps only an hour’s talk at some mili- 
tary station, a farewell party to an officer com- 
ing from or going back to the front. But again 
and again I caught a cheery hail from the other 
ship that passed in the night and which I 
might meet some day again in calmer waters. 

That May I crossed from the Netherlands to 
England. I did not realize that I had taken a 
dangerous passage until I saw that only I and 
one man were making the trip. Instead of tak- 
ing eight hours, we were literally hung up for 
twenty-four, in which time my friend and I be- 
came acquainted. He was a quiet little Eng- 
lishman with a tweed suit, a very frayed green 
tie and two keen gray eyes. 

We spoke of everything in the world but 
each other. Finally I gathered that he must be 
the secretary of some noted man with whom he 
had traveled in India, Egypt, South America 
and our own States, as he spoke so intimately 
of life in these places. When we finally gained 
London he held out his hand. 

“I’m going to give you a compliment,” he 
said slowly: ‘‘You are a typical American 
girl—able to come and go as you like, to be in- 
dependent without becoming hard. Above all, 
you can meet men on their own ground. That 
is a peculiarity for which your women are be- 
coming noted. Do not undervalue it. Promise 
me,”’ he concluded, ‘‘that you will accept my 
friendship and let me do for you what I can 
in London.” 


ge in name he gave me did not impress me at 
the time, but several days later, in calling on 
the newspaper where I told him I had friends, 
a letter was handed to me graven with a large 
formidable seal of the British Foreign Office. 
The note inside asked me to call there the after- 
noon on receiving it. Luckily I took my white 
gloves, but I might have taken a much deeper 
breath had I known the surprise awaiting me 
when, at mention of my name at the Foreign 
Office, two flunkies in red and gold uniforms 
with white silk stockings leaped down upon 
me and, with a ‘‘Certainly, Miss,” ‘‘ Yes, in- 
deed, Miss, Lord L. has told us to take you to 
him directly whenever you called,” I was 
borne down gloomy old corridors, past rooms 
where much of British history had been signed, 
on and on until I came to a small, very secre- 
tive chamber where I was met by two other 
flunkies, who conducted me to the little man, 
my friend, who, despite his title and position of 
great authority, held out his hand with the 





My Experiences With Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


same warmth, as he said: ‘‘ Ah, my liitle Amer- 
ican friend.” 

His word was the “‘open sesame”’ to all I 
might wish to see in London. He asked me 
no questions about the curious reason which 
might lead a girl through the countries of 
Europe in wartime, seeming to trust my word 
utterly, asis an Englishman’s way. It was diffi- 
cult to obtain a passage to Ireland, as I had 
come to England from Germany through 
Dutch ¢erritory. But when the officer at Dub- 
lin hanaed me back the special note that had 
been written to guarantee my entrance it said 
simply: ‘Miss C. F. is to be allowed the free- 
dom of Ireland.” 

But I made other friends in London, too, of 
quite a different sort, yet between no man and 
myself will the bond of friendship ever be 
closer than that which ties me to Sandy Mac- 
Pherson. Life held its daily surprise for us and 
the thirty wounded officers who were conva- 
lescing in a dingy old boarding house just ad- 
joining the military hospital at Brunswick 
Square. I was the only girl stopping there, and 
soon found myself busy helping the nurse make 
her rounds and often taking my turn with the 
sick at night. 

Most of the officers were well enough to 
want a bit of fun more than medicine. Few 
were not down in the homy parlor around my 
teakettle singing beside the grate fire of an 
afternoon when the yellow London fog shut 
out the world from our windows and left us a 
jolly lot of laughing friends together. 


UCH arguments, such vivid accounts of bat- 
tle as these men who had risked life for king 
and country gave! The retreat from Mons was 
penciled all over the linen covers of the chairs, 
to our landlady’s dismay. Trench chanteys 
were sung late in the evening by Irish, Scotch, 
Italian, Belgian, English and French who had 
found a common brotherhood with one another 
and the little American friend. 

But while MacPherson, whom the Irishmen 
insisted had only been wounded in a few frec- 
kles, sang glibly enough, he was one to spend 
words more freely than anything else. After 
our games of checkers we would send out for a 
bite of supper, but MacPherson was always 
conspicuously absent. Absent, too, was he 
from the tokens of friendship-<the little jars of 
jam, pots of flowers, the orange or apple—that 
found their way to my room after I had sat out 
a bad night with a sick one. But his neat little 
notes beside my breakfast plate appeared each 
morning. Accordingly, when I began to bid my 
friends farewell, announcing my leave for Ire 
land, it became a critical interest to us all to 
see by what souvenir Sandy might express his 
devotion. 

Everyone else asked me for some simple 
little good-by party. There was a ride in the 
bus and then a pastry with Monsieur Jacques, 
a moving-picture show with Larry O’Neil, a 
bowl of queer fish stew at the Russian restau 
tant with Scherbatsky—just anything for a 
treat together. But from MacPherson came 
no invitation. ‘‘Has Scotchy invited you out 
yet?” they whispered to me with chuckles; and 
I must shake my head: ‘‘ No—not yet, and I 
leave in two days.” 

Then Sunday afternoon MacPherson came 
to me with the triumphant gleam of a man who 
has made up his mind. 

“Vou will go out with me this evening, 
lass?”’ he asked, and I promised, aglow. As our 
supper was at eight o’clock of a Sunday and 
MacPherson bade me be ready for him at 
seven, I dashed about the boarding house tell- 
ing them all of my invitation to dine. But my 
Scotcnman had not so specified. As we walked 
out into the street and bus after bus passed us, 
still walking, I began to realize that at least 
MacPherson was not saving of his steps. After 
a long, dragging walk we turned into a side 
street and MacPherson held back the door of a 
square white church. 

‘““[’m taking you to the kirk, lass,”’ he said, 
as if to break his surprise gently. There we sat 
during the long Calvinistic sermon, while I 
longed desperately to hear a word of comfort 
for one who was not sure as to which extreme 
she was foredestined. 


Mic PHERSON took my arm and threaded 
me through the crowd homeward; but, 
supperless and chilled, my very gratitude felt 
moidy. Seated again on the boarding-house 
sofa, a terrible resentment seized me against 
the ways of my man MacPherson. With a 
lump in my throat I confronted him. 

“I’ve had no supper,” I told him. ‘I’m 
hungry.” 

“T thought of that, lass,” he reassured me 
gently; ‘‘I thought of that.” He pulled from 
his pocket an apple, which he deftly split and 
offered me half. 

“Ve'll not forget me, lass?’”’ he whispered. 
*“‘Ve’ll not forget yer true friend of Scot- 
land?” 

Then humor, the impish, melted the lump in 
my throat and, setting my half apple beside 
his, I met him eye to eye. 

“‘MacPherson, man,” I said, ‘‘you’re the 
closest friend I’ve got.” 

So I have taken my change of open friend- 
ships with men. Among all the great changes 
war’s revolution have brought to women no 
thing has been a surer compensation with its 
own delight. Maybe some day I will fold up 
the typewriter and, with a gallery of friendly 
faces with which my tramp life has surrounded 
me—who knows?—perhaps I shall descend 
upon those hens awaiting me in the heart of 
Michigan. In their midst sits the first friend of 
my girlhood, my oldest, perhaps my truest. At 
any rate the one friend whom I just can’t keep 
in his place. Surely we will break all the rules 
for comradeship, for there is only one thing on 
which we agree—we both would rather disagree 
with each other than agree with anyone else. 
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years on that recipe. 
dish they made. 


comes from there. 


$500,000. 
spaghetti. 


Please try it now. 


famed Italian recipe. 


Spaghetti 
Such as Naples Never Knew 
Done by Scientific Cookery 


P ' \O the Van Camp kitchens, years ago, there came a 


It was said to make the finest dish 
of spaghetti produced anywhere in the world. The chef 
who brought it had delighted countless thousands with it. 


Then our scientific cooks—all college-trained—spent three 


And now we urge you to learn what a 


These experts in cookery are all 


The cheese alone was the subject of countless tests. 
finally found that the best cheese for this dish was produced 
in only one small community. 


For the sauce they compared many different blends. 
by step they improved the zest. 
of a cheese to compare with that used in Van Camp’s. 


skillful chemists. They 


made a study of every ingredient. Then they sought a way to 
get in each the pinnacle of flavor. 


They 


Now every ounce of the cheese 


Step 
Italy never produced a sauce 


The spaghetti is made from Durum wheat, by a new-day 
process, under ideal conditions. 

In the course of years, this famous recipe has been changed 
to a formula, elaborate and exact. 


We value that formula at 


The result is a dish which connoisseurs pronounce the ideal 
Its flavor and tang will delight you. 
serve it, you will never again want any other style of spaghetti. 


Once you 


VAN CAMP’s 


SPAGHETTI "42" 


THREE SIZES 


Prepared in the Van 


Camp’s Kitchens at Indianapolis 














Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


Our far-famed dish perfected 
in a like way. It will give you 
a new conception of what this 
dish can be. Three sizes. 





Van Camp’s Soups 

18 kinds, each based on a 
famous French recipe, and de- 
veloped here by a noted Parisian 
Then perfected by these 
culinary experts. 


chef. 








Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


The result of two years’ scien- 
tific effort to give this dainty a 
multiplied delight: Nothing like 
the old-way peanut butters. 
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dare to say what she thought and refuse to go 
to the ball for fear people would say that she 
had seized the first pretext she could find to 
avoid showing herself at the French embassy, 
since she was supposed to be very German in 
her sympathies. So she did not follow the in- 
stincts of her heart, which would have carried 
her to the different hospitals where the vic- 
tims of the morning had been taken, but in 
sorrow of soul and anxiety of mind, went to the 
fatal ball and danced the whole night, an un- 
willing actor in the gay scene. 

On her return to the Kremlin she dropped 
into an easy-chair beside her bed and burst into 
loud sobs, not heeding my presence or that of 
her other maids. I quickly sent them away 
and tried to comfort her, entreating her to con- 
trol herself and not to distress the emperor 
with the sight of her grief. But Alexandra 
Feodorovna kept weeping until at last I in- 
duced her to repair to the nursery, where the 
sight of her little girl asleep in her cot brought 
back her composure. And this was the woman 
who was represented to be cold, heartless and 
unfeeling because of her indifference to a 
catastrophe of such magnitude! 

In the weeks immediately following the 
coronation the plans for a series of visits to 
the different capitals of Europe were settled. 
The empress was apprehensive about this jour- 
ney, but prepared herself for it with unusual 
care. I had never before seen her so interested 
in the clothes she was to wear. She sent minute 
directions to Worth, who was to make the 
gowns for this momentous occasion. Much 
against her will, it was decided that some of 
the crown jewels were to be taken along, as it 
was deemed necessary to display unusual 
splendor on this trip, and the historic necklace 
and tiara of Catherine II were duly packed. 
Events proved that the instinct of Alexandra 
Feodorovna had been right, for she was bit- 
terly reproached for the infraction of the old 
Romanoff traditions, which were against the 
crown jewels ever being taken out of Russia; 
even the imperial family criticized this innova- 
tion and made her responsible for it, although 
she had had no hand in it beyond submitting, 
under protest, to the arrangements others had 
made on her behalf! 


Her Splendor at the Kaiser’s Court 


NE of the first visits paid was to the Ger- 

man emperor and empress, in Breslau, 
which was chosen in order to give a more inti- 
mate look to the meeting and divest it of the 
official character it would have had had it 
taken place in Berlin. The imperial couple 
were received with great pomp by William II 
and the Empress Augusta Victoria. The young 
Czarina was splendidly dressed for the occasion 
in a Worth gown, the tissue of which had been 
specially woven in Lyons for her, a lustrous 
white satin brocaded with golden lilies and 
feathers, and with profuse gold lace trimming 
on the low bodice. In her hair she wore a dia 
dem of sapphires and brilliants, and on her neck 
priceless sapphires and pearls, the longest row 
of which fell down to the bottom of her skirt. 
She looked truly magnificent; but this splen- 
dor was bitterly criticized by the Germans, who 
declared that she wished to impress them with 
her riches. 

Another thing which displeased her hosts 
was the fact that she had brought her gold toi- 
let service with her, and caused the silver one- 
which had been prepared for her and which 
out of compliment to her had been specially 
brought from the royal treasury in Berlin—to 
be put aside. This silver set had belonged to 
the famous Queen Louise, the mother of Wil- 
liam I, and the Kaiser had imagined that by 
allowing it to be used by his Russian guest he 
was paying her a great compliment. When he 
heard it had been discarded by her, he was 
mortally offended. 

Another whim of the empress was to bring 
with her the beautiful lace trimmings of her 
dressing table. Wherever we went they had to 
be adjusted to the table before which she sat 
down to have her hair dressed, and sometimes 


this caused unnecessary work, which exasper- 
ated her maids, because all tables were not of 
the same size, and the lace had to be fitted 
under difficulties, as of course it could not be 
cut. It was point d’Angleterre and Brussels 
lace, and one of the sets was composed of old 
Argenton valued at four thousand dollars. 
The set had to be changed every day, and was 
further ornamented with satin ribbons of dif- 
ferent colors, which added to its rich appear- 
ance. 


When She Toured Europe 


§ t..: visit to the court of Vienna was more 
enjoyed by the empress than the one she 
paid to her Berlin cousins. She had always felt 
curious to know the Empress Elizabeth, and 
the fact that the latter had consented to leave 
her retirement and be present at the reception 
to the Empress Alexandra in Vienna could not 
but flatter her. At Balmoral she met her grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. But the stay there 
was not a success. The old queen had heard of 
the growing unpopularity of the Czarina, took 
her to task for it, and began advising her as to 
what she ought to do. But the young empress 
received her grandmother’s exhortations coldly, 
and the two parted less warmly than might 
have been expected. 

Of course the culminating point of this for- 
eign tour was Paris. It awaited them with en- 
thusiasm. From every side one heard cries of 
‘Vive l’Imperatrice!” and the newspapers and 
the public were all warm in praise of their 
majesties. But the empress did not seem to 
care for the elaborate program of festivities 
planned in her honor, and showed herself more 
than usually listless and indifferent. She was 
tired and embarrassed by what she considered 
the exaggerated expressions of admiration with 
which she was greeted; and she showed it so 
plainly that the Parisians felt she did not quite 
appreciate their efforts to please her, and their 
enthusiasm cooled. She thus contrived to 
wound those who perhaps in her secret heart 
she had been most anxious to please. 

Her one comfort and relaxation amid these 
troubles was the little Grand Duchess Olga, 
who had accompanied her parents. Notwith 
standing the many things the empress had to 
do, she never forgot to be present at her child’s 
undressing in the evening, and she had her 
brought to her room the first thing in the morn- 
ing. I generally wakened the Czarina at eight 
o'clock, when I would hand her a lace-and-silk 
morning jacket, brought to me by the maid on 
duty, and then she would ask for her daughter, 
with whom she played for half an hour or so 
before glancing at the morning papers and 
tuking the cup of tea which she liked to swal 
lowin the morning. It had to be very strong 
and bitter, and she never took sugar or cream 
in it. 

When she was dressed she joined the em- 
peror at an English breakfast. ‘The empress 
was fond of eggs and of crisp bacon, such as 
Queen Victoria had at Windsor or Balmoral. 
Indeed the Czarina was very English in her 
tastes, and English was the only language used 
in the Russian imperial family circle. 

When the imperial pair returned to Petro- 
grad after what might be called this triumphant 
journey abroad they were welcomed with more 
effusion than had been expected. The French 
alliance was very popular, and the Russian 
nation felt flattered that its sovereign had been 
made so much of wherever they had been. So, 
for the time being, all was well. 

But dire things were in store for the beauti 
ful empress, and they were not long in begin 
ning, as I will show next month. 





NOTE—More intimate details about the Czarina will 
be told by Madame Mouchanow in the next number of 
THE Home JournaL—how the empress built a fairy 
palace by the Black Sea, how she spent $75,000 a yeur 
on her toilet, what she wore, how she lived, what she 
read, where she wrote her letters and attended to busi- 
ness of state, the change in her condition when her son 
was born, how she cared for her children, when she or- 
dered the Czar to bed, and how she felt about the mirror 
that fell twice. —TuHE EDITors. 





didn’t have one? 
$25—First Prize 
15— Second Prize 


| Sirst. 


| Address all letters to 





$100 in Prizes for Garden Letters 


| 
Wits a garden of your very own for the first time, planted | 
because you wanted to increase the food supply, you have | 
had a valuable experience. We would like you to write us a let- | 
ter and tell your story. Was it worth while? Would you do it 
again? What advice have you to pass on to your sister who 


For the best stories told in 1000 words or less 
they will be most helpful to others 


All manuscripts must be in our hands not later than February | 
Photographs acceptable for publication would add to the 
availability of the story. Stories not acceptable for publica- 
tion will be destroyed unless special request is made for their 
| return accompanied by a three-cent stamped, addressed envelope. 


THE HOME GARDEN EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


best because 
we will pay: 


$10—Third Prize | 
5—10 Fourth Prizes 
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. So, Ralston Wheat Food is just what a growing child - a 
eauti needs. It contains the very elements that build " ? 
vegin | flesh, bone and muscle. Ralston also helps to , 
regulate the digestive organs and promotes nor- ad e, 
ber of mal, healthy action. # e, 
at she You don’t have to urge children to eat Ralston— os wet 
ner son : they love it and want more. Grown-ups like it, iru 
mifror too. It has the natural color of whole wheat. 


Ralston is true economy—one cup makes six 
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| delicious servings. Get a checkerboard package 
| } from your grocer, today. 
1 | } = 
ae | 
- | 
+ | 
.) 
p 
Purina Branzos—The natural food laxative, with all 
| the virtues of the bran coat, plus the nutritive value of 
| the wheat. Makes delicious mufhns, porridge, bread, etc. 
| In checkerboard packages at your grocery. 
y | Sample Packages. Ralston—Purina Branzos—Purina Whole Wheat 
e Flour—each sufficient for one meal: Select any two and send 
s 10c for mailing. For all three send 15c. (East of Rockies.) Recipe 
. Folders Free. 
. Ralston Purina Company, 810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEL MONTE BARTLETT PEARS 


The exquisite flavor of the California Bartlett Pear is 
retained in all its delicacy through the Del Monte way of 
selection and packing. Whether served ice-cold for breakfast 
or in a tasty salad or dessert for luncheon or dinner, their 
flavor seems to bring the very breath of California’s orchards 
to your table. 





But Del Monte Pears are only one of the many delightful 
varieties of Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables, jellies, 
jams and preserves, catsup, olives, raisins and prunes—all of 
the same Del Monte quality. The red Del Monte shield 
on every can and package is your guarantee of purity and 


goodness. At leading grocers’ everywhere. 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64-page book in colors of 

new and unusual recipes. This vook, by the well-known cooking 

tt, Marion Harris Neil, is a revelation of the innumerable ways 

of panating ee and delicious desserts and salads from Del 
d 


Monte canne its and vegetables. Send 10 cents in stamps 
addressed to Dept. A. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA 


"ARTLETT PEA pEA 


we 


























‘The New Winter Parties 
By Virginia Hunt 


“good cheer” parties and the main 
object of the evening is to make people 
forget their troubles and smile awhile. 

Invite your friends to a ‘“‘Smile Party.” The 
admission to this party is a smile, and anyone 
failing to give a smile should be asked to pay a 
forfeit later in the evening Near the entrance 
place a large sign bearing some bright quotation 
such as: 


4 NHE new winter parties are first of all 


SMILE 
Smile a smile. 
While you smile another smiles, 
And soon there’s miles and miles 
Of smiles. And life’s worth while 
If you but smile. 


At the door stands a reception committee of 
five, dressed in funny costumes. The guests are 
introduced to these five and learn that their 
names are Mr. Smile, Mrs. Smile, Mr. Grin, 
Mrs. Grin and Little Grin. This committee 
greet the guests with smiles. 

As soon as the guests are all welcomed some- 
one in charge may call their attention to ‘‘ Half 
Smiles” hung on the walls around the room. 
These are bright, cheery, ‘“‘smiley”’ quotations 
that have been written on large sheets of paper 
and cut into halves, then the first few lines of 
the quotation hung in one place and the last 
few lines in another place. The guests are 
requested to complete as many quotations as 
possible on cards or pieces of paper that have 
been furnished them. 

The prizes for the evening should be little 
smiling kewpies or billikens, or little books of 
cheery verses—always on the smile idea. 


()* I amusing game to play may be called 
‘*Movie Comedies,” or *‘ Funny Movies.” 
The guests draw from a box slips of paper on 
which they will find one of the words—grin, 
smile, laugh, smirk, giggle or other word of like 
character. After all have drawn it is an- 
nounced that all the ‘“‘grins”’ are to collect in a 
certain place, all the “smiles” in another, and 
so on, until all have collected in little groups 
about the room. 

The group having the most original and the 
funniest stunt to perform when, after a few 
minutes, the time is called for the performanc es 
to commence wins the prize. 

The evening may close with refreshments, 
the cookies being made in funny shapes and 
animal crackers, with punch served in soup 
dishes. The conservation favors for wartime 
parties may also be served. 

A fine may be levied at the close of the eve- 
ning or a forfeit required from the person who 
failed to smile upon arriving or who has smiled 
the least during the evening. 


A ‘GOOD CHEER” party, such as was 
£4 recently given by one hostess, proved so 
unique and interesting that I must tell about 
it. Each guest was given a typewritten card. 
On the card were questions to which the 
answers must be guessed, and opposite each 
question was its number. Pencils were at 
tached to the cards by gay ribbons. The 
questions all had to do with ‘‘ good cheer” and 
were compounded of the homely wit and phi- 
losophy of the world, such as: 


(1) Who said 
‘“*A merry heart doeth good like a medicine”? 
(2) Who said 
‘“‘l am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul’’? 
(3) Who said 
“That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things’’? 
(4) Who said 
‘All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of time’’? 
(5) To whom were attributed the lines 
‘Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall.”’ 
“If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all’’? 
(6) From what part of the country comes the 
expression 
“It’s dogged as does it’’? 
Key: (1) King Solomon. (2) William Ernest 
Henley. (3) Lord Alfred Tennyson. (4) 
Henry Wadsworth Lonzfel- 
low. (5) Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Queen Elizabeth. (6) 
From New England. 


As soon as the answers had been 
guessed or partly guessed, those 
present were given small cardboard 
checks with numbers on them, the 
one who guessed most getting No. 1, 
the next No. 2, and so on. The 
guests were then asked to step, one 
at a time, into the next room, where 
their hostess had a surprise in store 


for them. They were to take from that room 
anything with numbers corresponding to the 
checks they had in hand. 

On a long table in the room they entered 
were ranged a goodly number of passe-partout 
mottoes, proverbs and verses. Some were 
homemade, the verses having been clipped 
from magazines or newspapers and then 
mounted. Others were typewritten and then 
mounted and framed. All conveyed distinct 
messages. Each bore a ticket with a number. 

Some were brief quotations from Carlyle or 
Stevenson; all of Henley’s poem, “I am the 
master of my fate,” was given, and Kipling’s 
‘“‘Tf”? was made in a long, slender panel to hang 
against the wall. Stevenson’s “If I have fal- 
tered more or less in my high task of happi- 
ness” was another poem of just the right 
length. There were humorous quotations from 
‘*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and from 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.”’ There was 
also Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘ Look up and not 
down. Look forward and not back. Look out 
and not in. And lend a hand!” 

When the ‘‘ Good Cheer”’ party was over all 
felt that they had not only had a good time, 
but had gained something of genuine value. 
It had given everyone something to take home 
and remember. 


JYARTIES of this kind might lead to such a 
result as the L. A. T. Club, which was 
formed by three or four young married women 
who were talking together, as they usually do, 
about their many trials—that is, the servant 
problem, high cost of living, etc. One who had 
been a silent but thoughtful listener suddenly 
began to laugh. When questioned, she said: 
‘**T was just thinking how funny it all is.” 

And then, in answer to their indignant pro- 
tests, she told them of the various annoying 
things that had happened to her that day; but 
she made her story so humorous that her 
hearers laughed rather than sympathized with 
her. Then they decided to form a ‘Laugh 
About Them” Club and meet one evening a 
week to regale one another with their woes. 

It was agreed that each member should 
bring to these meetings at least one tale of 
housewifely trials, but that the story should be 
served so merrily that it would be a huge joke; 
each member should pledge herself to put five 
cents into a small bank for each time she failed 
to laugh over daily disasters, all real troubles 
being excepted naturally; at the end of six 
months the one who had given the funniest 
narrative should be entertained by the other 
members, the fines being used for refreshments 
or a prize. 

The plan worked beautifully and those 
weekly meetings grew to be hilarious events. 
The housewife, in fact, far from lamenting 
trials, longed for them in order to make effec- 
tive stories, and competition ran high. After 
awhile the curious husbands, finding out the 
source of continuous good humor on the part 
of their wives, formed a like club and called 
themselves ‘‘The Merry Whistlers.”’ 

Once a month these two clubs met and ex- 
changed confidences. Later they combined 
forces and amended the “‘ fine”’ rule, which read 
like this: Every time a catastrophe happened, 
and wife laughed and husband forgot to whistle 
or vice versa, the five cents should go from one 
club to the other. You can imagine the funny 
results of this proposition. 

On one occasion the ‘“‘Laugh About 
Them” Club gave the ‘‘ Merry Whistlers”’ the 
following test: 

CaN You— 

Give the anniversary of your wedding? 

Tell the date of your wife’s birthday? 

Describe the dress your wife is wearing at this 
minute? 

Give a recipe for a cake? 

Tell the price of butter and eggs? 

Sew a button on your suit in two minutes? 

The one best meeting this test was styled 
the ‘‘Blue Ribbon”’ husband. 





NOTE—‘‘Games and Parties for 
Home and School”’ is a booklet of jolly 
games and parties suitable for all kinds of 
people and all kinds of times. Price, 15 
cents. ‘‘ Children’s Parties and Birth- 
day Celebrations’’: This booklet con- 
tains games and plans for entertaining 
children up to about the age of ten. Sug- 
gestions are also given for the planning of 
birthday parties for little folks and grown 
ups. Price, 15 cents. Address all orders 
to the Entertainment Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
HomME JoOuRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


My Conservation Favors of Figs and Raisins 
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“Oh, mother, here’s father! Please let 
me put the Steero Cubes into the cups.” 


When the man of your family comes home from 
business, he is tired. He has had a busy day and 
he expects another such to-morrow. You, too, have 
not been idle, what with sewing and knitting and 
public work. 


Try serving ‘‘all hands ’round”’ with an appetizing 
cup of Hot Steero the instant he arrives. See how it 
will rest and invigorate—rouse the appetite and make 
for enjoyment of the evening meal. 


STE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CUBES 


The “‘family hour’’ is the fifteen minutes given to relaxation 
and a cup of steaming Steero served when father gets home. 
The children, even the baby, can enjoy it with you. Hot 
Steero is no trouble to prepare —put a cube into a cup and 
simply pour on boiling water. 


Try Hot Steero for breakfast—a bracing beverage with no ill 
effects. In these days of war-time economies, try adding Steero 
Cubes to the left-overs of meat and vegetables. 


Send for Free Samples—We will include the 64-page 
Steero Cook Book, filled with suggestions for using Steero Cubes 
in cooking, for 10 cents. 


Steero Cubes should be included in every soldier’s “‘comfort 
kit’’ and in your donations to Y. M. C. A. Huts, Hospitals, or 
Convalescent Homes. 


Steero Cubes are sold by druggists, grocers and delicatessen dealers, in boxes 
of 12 Cubes, 50 Cubes and 100 Cubes. The larger boxes are more economical. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Company 





WET CONTENTS 12 CUBES 
“A CUSE MAKES A CUP" 
SIMPLY ADD BOILING WATER, 


4 


5 
3 
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One of the 














already cooked 


F what use to get 

the best materials, to 
operate the most modern 
and spotless kitchens, to 
cater to an entire nation 
on the largest possible 
scale, if the genius of 
good cooking were lost? 
The whole Heinz indus- 
try is founded upon giv- 
ing an appetizing taste 
to food. 
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Va mig tit? 
PURE Foon PRODUCTS 
1 HLJ.WEINZ CO. mrrsevasn uss 


Spa ghetti 


ready to serve 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you 
think you are not hungry; when 
your appetite has to be humored; 











when you want something deli- | 


cious, something that makes you 
hungry; when your common 
sense tells you that you must eat 
a simple, wholesome dish, but 
when your appetite demands 
something unusually good. 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you 
are hungry, hungry as a bear, 
because when you are hungry 
you want food—not merely taste 
—and Heinz Spaghetti—spaghetti 
made in our own clean kitchens 
and cooked with delicious tomato 
sauce and special cheese—is a 
food, giving the nourishment that 
your body demands, while at the 
same time tasting so good that 
you never grow tired of it. 





Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 
are made in Canada 
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Apple Iree 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


The girl stood breathless. The night wind 
lifted a lock of the older woman’s thick hair 
and blew it across her face youthfully. In the 
shifting shadows, the play of the leaves across 
young moonlight, Aunt Muriel was like a tall 
girl, a girl stirred with a strong memory. 

Then she drew a great breath and tossed 
away her youth witha gesture. ‘ He is playing 
the game. The vital necessity is that he should 
be able to fight his way to peace. He has gone 
a long way. No one can live unselfishly, as he 
does, and not find a manner of happiness. He’s 
coming through—if he should not be stabbed 
to the heart— with what he has missed. I pray 
he may be spared that.” 

The girl dropped her head suddenly on Aunt 
Muriel’s hands that rested on the gate. The 
older woman bent and laid her worn cheek on 
the fresh one. Then, in silence, hand in hand, 
the two walked slowly up the shadowy fairy- 
land of the drive and went into the house. 


HE last day in Overline had come. The 

portrait of the mayor was done and ac- 
claimed by the town as the best work yet of 
the artist. 

A young girl, an adorer, stared from the 
brilliant canvas to the painter. ‘‘ You must be 
the one person on earth absolutely happy,” the 
child said. ‘‘ You have everything—your great 
gift, this wonderful power to say things, to say 
a human being in colors so that it will last for- 
ever. And you have youth still, and lots of 
money, they say, and—oh, let me tell you once 
how beautiful you are! Everything,’ the 
child ended. ‘‘Do tap wood all th: time, for it 
isn’t done, is it—to have ev erything?” 

The girl laughed. ‘No, it isn’t done, you 
sweet thing. I love flattery; I’d walk a mile 
for a compliment; I’m glad if you think all 
that of me. But it isn’t done—to have every- 
thing; there’s one small thing I haven’t, and 
I’ll never tell you what it is. But it’s impor- 
tant.’’ She kissed the child good-by. 

The studio was closed; everything was 
packed; she was due to go on the night train. 
There had been a thing to d» in her mind for 
days and she came to Aunt Muriel, lying wide- 
eyed on her sleeping porch, about three of the 
afternoon. 

““T’'m off for a walk,” 
long.” 

Aunt Muriel turned her head and considered 
her from deep, bright eyes. ‘“ Don’t hurry,” 
she said, and then, catching at her hand: ‘‘ Be 
a good girl.”’ 

The apple blossoms were out now, and she 
took the road through the Llewellyn orchard 
into a hush of arches, roofed with whispering 
pink. There was a road through it, lonely and 
little used, but yet a highway. She sprang on, 
and the breeze drifted petals across her and the 
freshness of the orchard drifted peace into her 
mind. She went along the grassy road till 
through the trunks of the trees, framed in 
blooms, lay a long, low, gray house. The girl 
stopped and took her bearings. 

By the stream which ran down the hill, by 
the gully and a bank below her, she knew 
where they had stood on that day five years 
ago. A tennis court ran back of the house; a 
tall hedge masked the guard of the court on 
this end, and, set against the hedge, on the 
side toward the orchard, was a bench and a 
table, as if someone might be in the habit of 
coming there, screened from the house, close to 
the friendly trees. It was almost at that spot, 
almost where the hedge made a boundary that 
they had stood. She scanned the place greedily 
from the shadowy orchard road. A bowlder 
there it was—and not three feet from it the 
tree where she had hidden the diamonds—her 
mother’s cross. There it was, the little gnarled 
apple tree, the branches dividing from the 
pocket, as she remembered it. 


she said. “I won’t be 


F SHE might know if the cross was there! 

She could not endure it not to know. Ev- 
erything else she gave up—hope of seeing him, 
joy of his voice, his touch. But why might she 
not know if their “wireless” were there, if 
sometimes he held it in his hand and thought 
of her? It was only a step; no one was at 
home; in the cover of the hedge she might 
steal down and touch the cross and put it back. 
He would never know, and she could go away 
with a glow in her heart. 

As she looked down the hillside to choose a 
path to the tree there was a stir—voices across 
the hedge; a door by the garden flung open; 
then a child dashed out, a stocky rascal of 
three. Shouting and laughing he ran into the 
flowers, stumbled and fell in a bed of tulips and 
forthwith howled. The girl caught at her dress 
across her heart. There is melodrama in real 
life. There was a feeling there, sharp like a 
torn ankle. Her eyes devoured the child, and 
the peace won by years of struggling fell from 


her. What a fool she had been! To give him 
up—him! When he loved her! That pleasant 
long house, with its doors opening to the gar- 
den, might have been her house; he might 
have gone in and out of it to her, making a 
glory of common days. And—the child! She 
stared hungrily. No child of hers would run 
out into the summer and splash into flowers— 
ever. Why should she fight out a maimed ex- 
istence? For the sake of a cheap woman! She 
might have had; it might have been. Ah! 
She stared, sobbing, tearless. She wanted his 
child, life, happiness, him. 


, ITH that, a man ran from the doorway to 

the tulip bed and picked up the white, 
stout little figure and held him high and kissed 
him and laughed and comforted him till the 
child laughed again too. 

The girl watched, and the bitterness in her 
was like a flood broken loose. That was the 
way it might have been if she had not been a 
fool. It might have been her boy, her man. 
What was the use of giving up red life for ab- 
stract theories? Honor! Honor had brought 
her to this. She had never realized till now 
what it would have been like; she thought she 
had suffered, but she had not known what 
suffering was. Heaven forgive her, she had 
been a fool and tossed away heaven’s gift for 
artificial virtue, quixotism. If—if only she 
might know—know—that he missed her, that 
he, with success and home and wife and child, 
had not forgotten her who had nothing. She 
thought of what the young girl had said: 
‘Everything!’ What wasit all? No man, no 
child—alone. ‘‘Everything!’’ Everything is 
nothing, lacking those two things. Bitterly 
she endured while seas of gall and wormwood 
swept her. 

Then someone called from the house in a 
high, peremptory voice, and the man kissed 
the child once more and set him down and 
faced him to the door and gave him a gentle 
shove. The boy went, looking back regret- 
fully. 

The man wandered across the tennis court 
and through the opening in the tall hedge and 
came to the table and the seat, and sat down. 
The girl had drawn back as he came; she was 
hidden; she could see and not be seen. The 
brightness was gone from his look. She saw 
that his face was worn, and older than she had 
known it. He sat facing her, his arms lying 
out on the table; he stared into trees below 
her. A long time he sat so, quiet, staring; it 
was as if he called upa vision. The girl, hidden, 
watched, hardly breathing. 


gta ped he got up and walked across 
the bit of open, and came to the apple tree 
by the bowlder. When he touched the tree the 
reluctance of his movements vanished; eagerly 
he plunged his arm between branches now 
higher up than five years ago; with a certain 
violence he tossed something on the ground —a 
pebble—and drew out something else. A shaft 
of sunshine through the leaves struck his 
hands; the girl, near enough, caught a glitter. 
It was there, her mother’s cross. The woman 
watched. The man stood, gazing at his hand, 
at the thing in it. 

There was a sound, and he threw himself in 
the grass on his face, the cross in his hands. 
The girl heard a sob, and another. The world 
reeled. He needed her; she had said she 
would come. What was there on earth that 
counted, except to go to him? 

Like a knife-thrust, out of the blue, came 
Aunt Muriel’s words: 

““If he shouldn’t be stabbed to the heart 
with what he has missed. I pray he may be 
spared that.” 

The woman stood as if frozen. The man in 
the grass did not hear any movement. She 
stood at the edge of the road. A step across 
the gravel would rouse him, would bring him 
springing, would open heaven. A step the 
other way and the bushes would hide her; she 
would vanish unseen and unheard. 

He needed her; she had said she would 
come. It was a chain pulling, tearing her. 
She would make his long fight useless; she 
would stain his white honor; she would make 
him suffer such pain as she was suffering. 
Which way was it to be? The woman stretched 
her hands toward the unconscious figure. 

One step would settle it. Which way? 

With that, as if a voice spoke audibly, came 
words from a past day: ‘‘To keep faith is 
right. We must follow that or lose the way. 
The outward, visible sign—what does it 
matter?” 

She turned and went through grass blue with 
violets, without a sound, with head high and 
eyes half blind, out under apple blossoms into 
a difficult, lonely, clean world—a world which 
is, all being said, only the vestibule of life 


Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 
\ Y YHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 


are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . socents Planning the Little House 
Journal Houses 50 cents Garden. . . 10 cents 
Your Fireplace and How to How to Finance the Build- 

BuildIt . . 5 cents ing of a Little Home 10 cents 
What You Should Know When Building a Little House. . . . 10cents 
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The soft gray ceiling and walls of this room were chosen to suggest coolness, cleanliness and comfort. The similarly soft gray linoleum, with its unobtrusive 
blue pattern, suits the suggestion as a floor. The chintz hangings and bed and chair coverings are in harmony with and decorative on this background. 
The plain rugs in rose bring the chintz into harmony with the floor, and give the necessary touch of warmth to the room.—FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum offers unlim- 
ited possibilities to the woman who 
plans her home with an eye to econ- 
omy and sanitation as well as beauty. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum as a floor—a 
base for rugS—is more practical and 
less expensive than hardwood because 
it is easier to lay, easier to keep clean, 
yet just as durable. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is beautiful 
because it is harmonious, because it 
can be laid in a color and design that 
will be in keeping with the decorative 
scheme of your rooms. In this respect 
again it has an advantage over a wood 
floor. 


Just imagine the delightful satisfaction of 
being able to have your floors look as though 
they really belonged with the wall-paper and 
other furnishings on which you have spent so 
much thought. 


The idea of linoleum as a floor for every 
room is not new; it is one of the excellent 
hints on interior decoration that have come to 
us from Europe. There, linoleum floors have 
for years been used throughout the house. 
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For Every Room 


Armstrong Cork Company 
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Three Armstrong patterns 
suitable for theinterior shown 


above. The upper left and 
lower designs for bedroom, 
the upper right for bathroom. 


GQEND for our new book, “‘ The Art of 
Home Furnishing and Decoration,”’ 
by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s fore- 
most authority on interior decoration. 
It treats of the artistic necessities of 
every home and tells how to use Lino- 
leum effectively in every room. The 
author discusses his interesting subject 
in characteristically illuminating and 
intimate style. Sent with portfolio of 
de luxe color-plates of home interiors 
for 20 cents in stamps. 


trongs Linole 


Circle A Trade Mark 






Red. U.S. Pat. Off. 


in the House 


Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


The new patterns in Armstrong’s Linoleum 
include—in the plain colors—attractive blue,. 
tan, brown, rose, dark gray, light gray and 
green shades. The beautiful new jaspé designs 
(moiré effects) come in blue, brown, green, 
gray and tan. You can wax them, polish 
them, just like hardwood. 


You can also get Armstrong’s Linoleums in 
a pleasing variety of matting and carpet ef- 
fects—for your bedroom and nursery. Equally 
attractive are the new Parquetry inlaid designs 
for dining-rooms, halls, libraries and dens. 


Think of the saving in labor to keep linoleum 
floors clean and sanitary. Consider these 
things—and then go to a dealer in house fur- 
nishings and see the new patterns for yourself. 
The names of merchants near you who sell 
Armstrong’s will be supplied on request. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork and ox- 
idized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Be care- 
ful you get it.. For there are inferior floor 
coverings nowadays that look like linoleum on 
the surface, but which are merely imitations. 
Remember these two easy ways to tell genuine 
linoleum. First, look at the back and make 
sure it’s burlap. Second, try to tear it. 
Imitations tear easily. Better still, ask for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by name—there is a 


difference. 
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Vonkohilly 
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OUR skin is now so soft 

and smooth and clear that 
you look years younger; and 
there’s not a bit of roughness or 
chapping when you return from 
shopping or motoring. | know it’s all 
due to the intelligent care of your com- 
plexion and the daily use of 


| Mads |,Creal 


There is something in this cream that makes the skin 



















| soft almost as soon as it’s applied, and, you know, 





| soft skin seldom roughens or chaps. My mother used | 
this cream for “catchy fingers’’ when | was a boy 
and now, you tell me, everybody who knits or sews 
uses it. It is really a household necessity. 
Men’s hands chap easily and their faces are tender 

_ after shaving but Hinds Cream always keeps my 

* hands and face in fine condition. 

Hinds Cre-mis Talcum, like the scent of old-time gardens, 
soothes with its delicious fragrance and velvety fineness. Its P 

pleasures and benefits are now shared by a legion of mothers j 
and babies. : 

4 

Hinds Cream Soap is adding to the health and beauty of ' 


many households by the unusual cleansing and softening effect 
of its creamy lather. Equally good in soft or alkaline water. 


Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to en- 
close stamps with your request ; 2c for Cream, 6c for trial 
cake of Soap, 2c for miniature can of Talcum. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere or will be 
mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


Hinds Cream in bottles. Hinds Cold Cream, tubes and jars. 
Hinds Cream Soap. Hinds Cre-mis Talcum. 


A. S. HINDS 


200 West St., 
Portland, 
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in the piazza. He slued his eye round and the 
long black snake, which his mistress held, en- 
gaged his attention. It spat at him viciously. 

“Ee-yip!” he protested, and concentrated 
his energies upon freeing himself. 

“Keep still, Hash,” commanded Genevieve. 
“You hold him, Mary.” 

Hash kept anything but still. Mary strove 
to hold him while Genevieve advanced bellig- 
erently. Hash cast an appealing eye at Gene- 
vieve and immediately closed it as the stream 
hit it. He opened his jaws to protest feelingly 
against this addition of injury to insult and 
closed them as the water gagged him. 

‘‘That will do for his face,”’ said Genevieve; 
““now hold him sideways.” 

Genevieve, glancing behind, discovered a 
quirk i in the hose. She strove to straighten it. 
” began Mary and paused. A second 
later she started afresh: ‘‘I ——” but again 
what she wished to say was drowned out, 
quite literally. 

Genevieve, having subjugated the rebellious 
hose, turned once more to her task. ‘‘ You let 
him go!” she accused. Then, with a tardy re- 
gard for her guest’s condition she asked: ‘‘ Did 
it wet you?” 

Mary gulped. ‘“‘ Yes,” she admitted. 

Genevieve rose to the occasion with Spartan 
unconcern. ‘ Well, it doesn’t matter any. The 
sun’s good and hot. You'll be dry in no time. 
Perhaps it’s a wash dress.” 





HE automobile, with the two armed men 

in its tonneau, again came into view. The 
policeman mopped his brow as he glanced first 
to the right and then to the left. On one side 
of the road he saw two little girls. Their air of 
detached interest reassured him. On the other 
side a party of guests were assembling around 
the striped pavilion, ostensibly for some social 
function. In the middle of the road a dog rolled 
vigorously in the dust. 

“Everything peaceful here,’’ he commented. 
“Guess he went in the opposite direction.” 

The automobile continued on its way. Hash, 
thoroughly talcum-powdered with dust and 
somewhat rehabilitated in spirit, rose and cast 
a placating eye at his mistress. 

Genevieve ignored him. She was regarding 
the departing automobile. ‘I'll bet I know 
who that man was,” she said. ‘‘ He’s the man 
that was in the lion’s cage at that ‘ movie’ place 
pop took me to. I wonder what he had that 
gun for.”’ She glanced across the street at the 
party on the Joneslawn. ‘‘ Your mother didn’t 
get a lion,” she commented. 

Mary ignored this. ‘‘ Hash don’t smell any 
better than before you washed him and got 
me all wet,” she observed vengefully. 

‘*He don’t, does he?”’ agreed Genev ieve. 

It was at this moment that Hash remem- 
bered suddenly that there had been something 
in the air before the indignity of a bath had 
been visited upon him. He sniffed to see if that 
same elusive something was still about. It still 
was. So being of an inquiring nature (a trace 
of setter probably), he proceeded to seek the 
source of the smell. It seemed to emanate 
from the latticed space under the piazza. 

It was a rich and racy odor, and for a fleeting 
moment Hash had visions of the large and fe 
rocious cat of his dreams. He advanced, mak- 
ing tentative growls in his throat. 

‘“There must be sumpthin’ under the piazza,” 
said Genevieve. ‘‘Sick ’em, Hash!” 

Never would it be said of Hash that feminine 
lips urged him on in vain. The hinged en- 
trance to the areaway under the piazza was 
providentially (so he thought) wide open. 
Through this he plunged ever so gallantly. 
Fortunately a strain of canniness (probably 
Scotch collie) caused him to halt and reconnoi- 
ter. He blinked his eyes unbelievingly; was it 
possible that he was back in the middle of the 
street, dreaming in the dust of the supercat? 
This was surely a particularly large and fero- 
cious specimen—indeed a larger and more 
ferocious-looking one than he cared to see. So 
he summoned all that was greyhound in him 
and went out of there as quic kly as possible. 

“There is sumpthin’ there,’”’ said Genevieve. 

“Vou bet there is, affirmed Hash. 

“Let’s go and see,’’ said Genevieve. 

“For the love of Mike,” protested Hash, 
“you aren’t going in there!” 

“Shut up, Hash,”? commanded Genevieve. 
““C’mon in, Mary.” 

They crept forward, half stooping. Once 
inside they blinked uncertainly, so dark did the 
interior seem after the dazzling brilliance of 
the world at large. 

‘I can’t see anything,’’ complained Mary 
and paused. ‘‘ Look!’’ she whispered. 

Genevieve was already looking. ‘‘It’s— it’s 
a lion,” she gasped. 


” 


TOR was she mistaken. It wasa lion. His 
1 N name was Rampolo, and he was the prop 
erty of the moving-picture concern Genevieve 
had previously referred to. He had been ac 
quired to play a leading part in a feature film 
built around the younge est and one of the most 
accomplished of ‘‘movie”’ stars, Dorothy Dar 
ling. Dorothy was only half-past five. 

As a lion, Rampolo was a sadly shopworn, 
fearfully fleabitten specimen. He had at least 
three paws in the grave. But as a film feature 
he had gone big. The month, however, was 
May. Dozing, Rampolo visioned himself as he 
once had been—lusty and to-be-feared, softly 
treading a jungle path in se arc h of his mate. 

So poignant became the vision that Ram- 
polo rose and paced the cage restlessly, as he 
had not paced it since he was young and new 
to captivity. In those days Rampolo had trav- 
eled with a circus. Crowds had rendered him 
homage, and among the circus people there 
were some he still remembered with pleasur- 
able emotion; one had been a very thin man, 
the other a very fat woman. Both had been 


kind to him, and Rampolo had regarded them 
fondly, though perhaps he had regarded the 
fat woman more fondly than the thin man— 
she had been so satisfying to the eye. Where, 
wondered Rampolo, was his fair, fat friend of 
yesteryear? 

He reached the narrow limit of his cage and 
swung round. As he did so his forequarters 
grazed the door. It swung slowly open. Ram- 
polo blinked and then stuck a tentative paw 
outside. The ‘“‘movie”’ people were at dinner. 
Rampolo swiftly departed and reached the cen- 
ter of the town unobserved. 

On Main Street, however, his progress be- 
came eventful. One of the first persons he met 
was a judge, whose austere regard was popu- 
larly reputed to make even hardened murder- 
ers blench. But the judge cast only a single 
glance at Rampolo, who stopped to see what 
the judge was trying to do. The judge, as a 
matter of fact, was trying to hoist his years, 
dignity and two hundred and fifty pounds, 
net, over the side of a watering trough which 
surrounded the soldiers’ monument. He suc- 
ceeded, landing with a splash. 


if AMPOLO hastily backed off. He had no 

objection to the judge performing his mid- 
day ablutions thusly, but he had no desire to be 
asked to share them. He backed furtively off 
and then decided he had better depart. If there 
is one thing a lion is afraid of, it’s a rhinoceros; 
and the judge, rising from the bowl, looked 
like a particularly fierce rhinoceros. 

In his haste Rampolo narrowly escaped run- 
ning into an automobile. This was driven by 
a man who had only recently run over and 
killed a street sweeper. As far as he was con- 
cerned he had a one-run lead over Rampolo 
when it came to man-killing. But he was de- 
termined to give Rampolo no chance to tie the 
score. He put his foot on the accelerator and 
made a detour that took him up on the opposite 
sidewalk. As he crested the curbing a tire 
burst. Rampolo jumped two feet. The auto- 
mobilist merely grazed the fronts of several 
stores and, returning to the street, let ’er out. 

Rampolo decided that the opposite sidewalk 
was safest. And when an electric car, swinging 
around the corner, clanged excitedly toward 
him, he shrank against a building. Gone were 
the fleeting memories of his youth. All that he 
craved was a place out of the sun. The king of 
beasts was, temporarily at least, monarch of all 
he surveyed. But he would have given his 
kingdom for a cage that would provide a good 
home for an elderly and sadly shaken lion 

An alley opened up providentially, and 
down this he slunk. Emerging, he encountered 
a hedge, along which he galloped. Genevieve’ 
piazza suggested a cage and in he went, 
crouching in the corner 

Hash’s tail was between his legs, but some 
remnant of courage (probably a few drops of 
bulldog biood) kept him in the neighborhood. 

Mary shrank back. *‘I--I don’t like lions,”’ 
she admitted. 

Gene vie ve also retreated; but she pro 
claimed: ‘‘Ho, are you scared? I’m not. I[’d 
just as soon pat him on the head.”’ 

‘You would not. dg 

“I would, too,’”’ maintained Genevieve, her 
retirement keeping pace with Mary’s retreat. 
She paused, her eye caught by something that 
lay at Rampolo’s feet. ‘‘He’s—he’s got a 
baby,” she declared. She took a step forward. 

‘T’ll bet—I’ll bet it’s the baby I w: as going to 
have for my birthd: iy. I'll bet 

“‘Tt’s my doll,” interrupted Mary. 

Genevieve regarded it more closely. ‘“‘Why, 
soit is. You’d better go get it.” 

“T’m scared to,” confessed Mary. ‘He 
might bite my hand.” 

““Of course he wouldn’t. Don’t be an old 
*fraid cat.” 


ta adjured, Mary advanced slowly and 
warily. But suddenly Rampolo stood up. 
Up to that moment he had not been able to see 
either of the two little girls closely; his sight 
had failed considerably in the last fifteen years. 
Now his eyes fell upon Mary, and he picked up 
the doll in his jaws and advanced toward her, 
amiably wagging his tail. 

Genevieve clapped her hands. ‘“ He’s bring- 
ing it to you! He’s bringing it to you!”’ 

‘You can have it; you take it,”’ said Mary 
with a sudden access s of ge nerosity. 

“Don’t be sc ared,’ advised Genevieve, at 
the same time keeping Mary between herself 
and Rampolo. ‘ He’s wagging his tail. That’s 
a sign he likes you.” 

Zoblogically, Genevieve’s diagnosis of the 
language of the lion’s tail may have been 
wrong; in this particular instance she was 
right. Rampolo liked Mary—or rather the 
person he, in his elderly, near-sighted manner, 
mistook her for. Had the waggings of his tail 
been translatable they would have read as 
follows: ‘‘Excuse me for not recognizing you 
at once, Miss Dorothy. I saw your doll out 

side a few minutes ago, and brought it in here 

for safe keeping. Now, if you will lead the 
way, I'll follow, carrying it in my jaws, as we 
rehearsed it, you know - Rampolo 
thought Mary was Dorothy Darling, the child 
marvel of ‘*‘moviedom.”’ He had a genuine 
fondness for Dorothy who surreptitiously fed 
him sweet things. ‘‘Let’s go back to the old 
place,’’ continued Rampolo’s tail ingratiat 
ingly. ‘‘I’ll be glad to be back—believe me I 
will!” 

Mary and Genevieve continued to retreat, 
and he continued to advance. As they backed 
out from under the piazza, he paused on the 
threshold and blinked uncertainly at the sun. 

Genevieve stopped and gazed at him, fas- 
cinated by an idea that had come to her. ‘‘ Do 
you know what we ought to do?”’ she exclaimed. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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The Most Tempting Salad Dressing 
You Ever Made 
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BeechNut 


Condiments 


afford a flavor to food not to be found by 
any other means. We suggest for your use 
the following: 


BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP OSCAR’S SAUCE 
BEECH-NUT APPLE CIDER VINEGAR 
BEECH-NUT CHILISAUCE BEECH-NUT MUSTARD 
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A New French Dressing— 
One of the Many Delightful 
Uses of Oscar’s Sauce. 


RY it on plain salad—try it on combination salads— make it 
yourself, right at the table, if you wish. It is the very height of 
that subtle thing called flavor, which makes or unmakes appetite. 


All you need besides the usual French dressing ingredients is 
Oscar’s Sauce —that delicious condiment originated by the world- 
famous Oscar of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. You simply take: 


1 demitasse spoon salt 1 demitasse spoon Beech-Nut Mustard 
Y2 demitasse spoon ground white 3, tablespoons pure olive oil 

pepper 2 tablespoons Beech-Nut Vinegar 
Y2 demitasse spoon paprika t dessert spoon Oscar’s Sauce 


Put salt, paprika, mustard, Oscar’s Sauce into a chilled bowl. 
Add vinegar slowly, stirring constantly. Then add oil slowly, 
stirring constantly. Have ingredients very cold before mixing. 


Oscar’s Sauce is one of the delicious family of Beech-Nut 
Condiments, all of which are prepared with the same fastidious care 
which has made Beech-Nut Bacon; Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and 
Beech-Nut Conserves famous for flavor. Order Oscar’s Sauce today 
and have this new dressing on your salad for luncheon or dinner. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajouare, N. Y. | 
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The 
Most Exciting Mystery 
Novel Arthur Stringer 
Has Ever ~ Written. 








Excuse What Baddie 
Pretlow Did? 


Would you have done what Baddie Pretlow 
did in her hour of temptation? Or would you 
have done what her employer begged her to do? 


Read ‘‘The House of Intrigue’? by Arthur 
Stringer (Author of ‘“The Prairie Wife’’) and 
you'll enjoy one of the most exciting mystery 
stories ever published. It is filled with thrilling 
incidents from beginning to end. And as for 
mystery! It fairly tingles with it. Every time 
you feel sure you have the key to the baffling 
plot, up bobs something new and unexpected. 


You won't be able to think of another thing 
after you begin ‘‘The House of Intrigue.’’ The 
action is as swift as electricity. The thrills are 
innumerable. The excitement is continuous. 
Heavens! how this man can write when it 
comes to a mystery! 


Forget everything in the world, but don’t 
forget to get 


Pictorial Review 


FOR JANUARY 


On Sale Now 
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“We ought to keep him in there and have a 
circus. I'll bet you we could teach him to do 
anything. And he could play with Hash and 
be comp’ny for him,” she added reflectively. 

“Not on your life,’ barked Hash. ‘‘ When I 
came to this place there wasn’t anything said 
about the great-gran’daddy of all cats. If that 
thing stays, I quit; that’s all.” 

“Shut up, Hash,’ commanded Genevieve. 

Rampolo stretched himself, and for the first 
time she got an adequate idea of his size. 
Doubts began to assail her as to his desirability 
as a pet; not from the standpoint of his ami- 
ability, which she had already accepted as 
proved, but from the standpoint of her moth- 
er’s amiability. The latter had protested that 
Hash was too big to have around the house and 
would cost a lot to feed. 

Some such doubt occurred to Mary. “ Will 
your mother let you keep him?” she asked. 

“Well, I tell you,” said Genevieve. “I 
s’ pose paps, seeing as I have Hash and as 
I’m going to geta baby as soon as my birthday 
comes, I’d better give you this lion. You 
could ‘keep him at your house and he could 
come over here and play with Hash fs 

“TI don’t believe my mother would let me 
have him,” said Mary. 

“Wouldn’t let you have him! Why, she’d 
be glad to let you have him. Didn’t she say 
she wished she might have a lion for her tea 
this afternoon?” 


cy ” 





“Well, ‘there’ s the lion right now. She could 
keep him in the place your father keeps the 
ortermobiles. And next time she had a party 
he’d be right there, all ready.’”’ Mary consid- 
ered’Rampolo thoughtfully. ‘‘ Take him right 
over now,” urged Genevieve. ‘‘ P’rapsit won’t 
be too late for this party.’ 

“How can I get him there?”’ 

“He'll follow you. He likes you already.” 
Mary looked as if she wished her fatal fascina- 
tion for the lion were less, but Genevieve was 


insistent. ‘“‘Just start walking; he’ll follow 
you all right,’’ she said, and Mary started 
walking. 


N THE pavilion across the way sat Mary’s 

mother and her guests. Although no lion 
was visible, so far as Mary’s eyes or those of 
Genevieve could see, there was one present 
none the less. He was an eleventh-hour gift 
of the fates, and he was roaring most satis- 
factorily. 

A very fat woman, whose ample lines ob- 
literated the chair she sat in, ogled him co- 
quettishly. ‘“‘And did you ever see lions in 
that part of Africa, Mr. Flexter?’’ she asked. 

Mr. Flexter smiled tolerantly. ‘Why, one 
day as I took tea with a British consul in his 
pavilion, a lion broke from cover not fifty 
yards away from us.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“Finished my tea. The lion seldom attacks 
prey openly, you know. They might snatch 
upa baby”’—a little thrill of horror ran through 
the circle—‘‘I’ve heard of that being done. 
But a full-grown man is another thing. I ac- 
tually believe if a man will stand his ground 
and look a lion in the face ——’”’ He paused 
and his mouth sagged open, while his eyes 
stared unbelievingly. 

Mary and Rampolo had started across the 
street, with the discreet Genevieve and the 
cynical Hash as a rear guard. Rampolo was 
following quite docilely when suddenly his eye 
fell upon the very fat lady. He blinked for a 
moment and then began to trot; was it 
could it be? It must be his fair, fat friend of 
yesteryear, he decided. He dropped Mary’s 
doll and gave a roar. Then he began galloping 
across the lawn. 


What Has 


Mary paused, and eyed the scene dubiously. 
Mr. Flexter was the first to recover use of his 
limbs. As a student of lions he should have 
trusted to his eyes rather than his legs, because 
for a short distance a lion can gallop as fast as 
a trotting horse. Still, Mr. Flexter was moving 
almost as fast as a trotting horse himself. 

Everybody present followed his lead. Even 
the fat lady rose with a celerity she had not 
achieved in years and billowed along the 
ground like a balloon blown before a gale. 

The sudden exodus filled Mary with fore- 
boding. Rampolo, on the other hand, felt 
hurt; he saw no reason why a party of old 
friends should cut him in this unmistakable 
fashion. He had assumed that Mr. Flexter was 
the thin man— Mr. Flexter was somewhat lath- 
like—and that other old acquaintances were 
present—the Bearded Woman and the Danc- 
ing Girls direct from the Sultan’s palace, and 
so on. Indeed, his roar had been a pzxan of 
delight, a ‘‘ Hail, the gang’s all here!” 


+ E PAUSED at the pavilion. If the fat 

lady and the rest of them wouldn’t meet 
him halfway, he wouldn’t run after them. He 
inspected the pavilion and discovered that the 
makings of a highly refreshing lunch were 
scattered around and about. 

Mary came up breathlessly and paused to 
regard him. He blinked at her amiably and 
thanked her with his tail. 

“What did everybody run for?” asked 
Genevieve. 

“T don’t know,” said Mary. “ But I guess— 
I guess I’d- better go into the house.”’ 

Genevieve did not answer. She, too, decided 
on second thought that the farther away she 
got from the scene of what had been clearly 
the commission of a social error the less chance 
of her becoming involved in its consequence. 

Two minutes later Rampolo, satisfied there 
was nothing edible left about the pavilion, 
stretched himself and grunted in deep con- 
tent. Just then the automobile that had 
twice before flashed along the road appeared 
once more and turned into the driveway. The 
policeman was on his feet with his revolver 
ready. 

“Put that thing up,” said the man with the 
black mustache. “I'll attend to him.” 

He dropped his rifle and picked up a huge 
collar with a chain attached. Jumping to the 
ground he strode across the lawn just as Mr. 
Flexter emerged from the house, carrying a 
revolver that belonged to Mary’s father. 

“Great Scott!’”? he ejaculated, as he saw 
Rampolo roundly cuffed. He pocketed the re 
volver and swung over the porch as the collar 
was clasped around Rampolo’s neck. 

‘Supposing he should show fight ?’’ he sug 
gested to Rampolo’s captor. 

“Show fight!” exclaimed the latter scorn 
fully. ‘‘He’s got no claws, and I put his meat 
through a food chopper.”’ He kicked Rampolo 
in the haunches. ‘‘Come on, Moth Balls.” 

In the nursery Mary munched thoughtfully 
away at her supper. Mademoiselle, her gov- 
erness, regarded her with high disfavor. 

“You're a naughty, naughty girl,’’ she ob- 
served. ‘‘Running away and ruining your 
dress. Suppose you had met that lion?” 

Mary’s mouth was full of bread and milk, 
but her round eyes, turned toward Mademoi- 
selle, were quite unconcerned. 

“Lions eat little girls right up!”’ 
exasperated Mademoiselle. 

Mary gulped down the mouthful that pre- 
vented freedom of speech. ‘‘ You’re just trying 
to scare me,” she observed calmly. “I'll 
betcha a lion wouldn’t hurt aflea. I’ll betcha 
I’ll betcha a lion would give a flea the skin 
off’n his back.” 


Happened 


added the 


Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journal 


The Best People 


Jig pew! GRAYDON~—a young widow with 
red hair and five thousand a year—thought 
that if she were only in the social swim with 
“The Best People” life would be delightfully 
amusing. She was tired of poky little Brinns- 
ville in the Middle West; she longed to visit 
foreign capitals and talk with brilliant people. 
She goes to Japan to visit a girlhood friend, 
and describes her experiences in her diary and 
in letters to ‘‘Bumble.” ‘‘ Bumble” is Barry 
Brinton, her former suitor. 

In Tokio Nancy is taken up by the diplo- 
matic set and plunged into a round of glitter- 
ing receptions and social functions. But when 
she bids fair to outshine the other women in 
the official set she soon becomes aware of petty 
jealousies. She finds the same spiteful gossip 
and tittle-tattle that had bored her in Brinns- 
ville. 

Noel Verrek, a charming E nglishman con- 
nected with the British Embassy, falls in love 
with her; but when she meets with financial 
troubles he draws back. Embittered by this, 
and no longer attached to the diplomatic set, 
Nancy sees the coronation of the new Mikado 
as an outsider only. Belthorpe, a distinguished 
traveler and lecturer, is very attentive to her, 
and she is tempted to soothe her wounded 
feelings by permitting his advances. At the 
end of last month’s installment Nancy has 
definitely made up her mind to accept him. 
The story is continued on page 15 of this 
number. 


The Painted Horses 
At THE age of twenty-two, Anne Merry- 


weather Lewis suddenly was seized with 
a dreadful suspicion that her life till then had 
been only ‘‘a little toy merry-go-round, with 
painted horses to ride on.’’ Descended from 
many other A. M. L.’s, who had all led aristo- 
cratic and unexciting lives, she suddenly had 
a desire to be different. And she began by 
recording her inmost thoughts in a diary. 

At Philanthropy Farm, where working girls 
are given a holiday in the country, someone 
with social tact and charm is needed to act as 
hostess. She decides to take the position, 
under the name of Nan Smith, thinking that 
in that way she will see life as it really is and 
not through the glamour of her social position. 
She is to receive twenty dollars a week. And 
she decides not to accept Jimmy Wentworth 
or any other admirer unless he should fall in 
love with Nan Smith as well as with Anne 
Merryweather Lewis. 

At Philanthropy Farm ‘‘ Nan Smith”’ makes 
friends with the shop girls, meets the gentle- 
manly vagabond who calls himself the ‘“‘ Weed 
Eradicator,’ and learns that the adjoining es- 
tate belongs to Max Goldberg, a rich owner of 
department stores. The girls of Philanthropy 
Farm are forbidden to cross an imaginary line 
on the beach which marks the boundary of 
their property, but strolling on the sand Nan 
meets ‘the Goldberg person” and notices that 
he has a very square chin. The story will be 
found on page 21 of this number. 
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Wheat Corn Bread Recipe 
25% Corn Meal 
Yeast 


1 cake Yeast Foam 2 tablespoons flour 
or Magic Yeast % teaspoon salt 

2 cups lukewarm 44 cup boiled mashed 
water potatoes 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Soak yeast 20 minutes in 1 cup of water. 

Mix remaining ingredients in the other 

cup of water. Add soaked yeast and mix 

thoroughly. Let rise over night. Yeast 

will be ready in the morning. 
















White Bread Recipe 
Sponge 


1cake Yeast Foam 1 pt. lukewarm water 
or Magic Yeast 1 qt. (1 Ib.) flour 


In the evening soak yeast 20 minutes in 
lukewarm water. Mix with flour to medium 
sponge. Cover. Let rise in warm place 
over night. Potatoes may be used in this 
sponge if desired. 


Dough Bread 
Sponge 2 tablespoons sugar 1 cup scalded milk 2 cups corn meal, 
: pt. cer at water ica fo ‘ pes be lukewarm ot pe in 4 cups 
teaspoons salt bout 2 qts. flour tablespoons sugar oiling water in 
< i i i 3 tablespoons butter double boiler for 
Early in the morning mix sponge with or lard 20 minutes i 
water, salt, sugar and lard. Add flour and 2 teaspoons salt 6 cups flour or 


mix to medium dough. Knead about 15 
minutes; let rise 2}4 to 3 hours. Knead 
down again; let rise about 1 hour. Mould 
into 5 loaves; let rise to double size, bake 
45 to 60 minutes in moderate oven. 
Warm flour before mixing. Avoid materials’ 
being chilled. 


Yeast preparedasabove enough to knead 


Mix milk, sugar, butter and salt, adding 
yeast mixture and flour to make a thin 
batter. Beat thoroughly with a spoon or 
egg beater, finally adding the cooked corn 
meal, thoroughly cooled. Add remaining 
flour and knead to make firm elastic dough. 
Let rise to double sizé. Shape into 5 
loaves. Let rise again until loaves have 
doubled their bulk. Bake. 











|. Your family will like the delicious 

flavor of this bread made with Yeast foam 
lt has the sweet,nutty flavor of the wheat with just 

, a tang of corn: and saves one-fourth wheat flour 


ment peculiar to itself; and housewives are small portion of corn, potatoes, barley, rye, 
beginning to realize the important part that rice, etc., are surprisingly palatable. 


yeast plays in producing these characteristics. They will be relished by the family every 


meal, saving more wheat than an occasional 
wheatless day, because the two popular 
flavors of wheat and yeast will be retained. 


And they like the wheat flavor in bread Wheat corn bread made with Yeast Foam 
better than the flavor of any other grain. or Magic Yeast is good bread. 


No bread flavor equals that of yeast-raised 
bread; the American people prefer it. 


oat 





Magic Yeast -Yeast Foam 
Just the same except in name | | a a : 


«f 








Magic Yeast is Sold Principally on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
Northwestern Yeast Co Chicago 
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Use It Instead of Linen 


Not a Fad but a Fashion 


Just as really smart women adopt not the newest of 
the new fashions, but rather the best of the new fash- 
ions— because such garments look best first and last—so 
you will find the cleverest suits and sport clothes for 
summer made of Indian Head. It is the white wash-fabric 
that stays good looking: Garments made of it have a last- 
ing atmosphere of style that is possible only with a very 
well-made fabric. 


Indian Head helps the kiddies to look spick and span 
longer than seems possible. In it they are clad for any 
call of fun or fashion. 


Many ready-to-wear clothes made of Indian Head are 
now shown in the shops. If the label is sewn in the gar- 
ment you will know that it is the real Indian Head. 

Made in one unchanging quality for 80 years, Indian 
Head may now be had in two finishes—soft or linen finish, 
each made in four widths, 27, 33, 36, and 44 inches. 

Some stores Sell Indian Head in the Wash Goods Depart- 
ment, others in the Domestics. The Linen Finish is usually 
sold in the Linen Department. Wherever you find it, the 
name INGIAN HEAD must appear on the selvage, or you 
are not getting Indian Head at all. 


A B é Dept. 44, Box 1206 
IVjOVY, Trowye & 6. Boston, Massachusetts 



































FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL 
Send 6cents forasample of INDIAN HEAD 
cut out ready to sew with simple direc- 
tions into a dress for an 18” dolly. 








™ 
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I Go and See 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


dogs is of course well known; but those are 
specially bred dogs of fine training. I sing the 
common, ornery dog, who only loved and was 
loved by a little master who recked not whether 
his low-bred beloved ever took a prize at a dog 
show or wore a’ jeweled collar. 

No cats ever come back to stay in a ruined 
town. Some of them wander back and sniff at 
the tumbled fireplace, and walk off to more 
dainty quarters. But dogs are coming back 
every day, as indeed they have from the first— 
scant, worn creatures who followed their mas- 
ters’ lagging feet down that terrible road to 
Germany, until many of them were shot by the 
sergeants, and even so limped back to guard 
the home ruins, so that when the lads returned 
they would not find them too deserted. 

There are many pathetic little graves at 
Chauny, made by the Boy Scouts who have 
buried these faithful dog friends, who stood 
guard night and day, refusing to go and search 
for food until a little hand would give it as it 
used to do. Many of these ornery, ginger- 
bready dogs have been found dead beside the 
children in the ditches—on guard to the last. 


‘Baus is a story of the clock at Chauny, 
as told me by a Boy Scout there, that I 
must tell you. He was a surprisingly little 
lad of seven, barefoot, but proud of the upper 
part of his uniform, which had belonged to his 
brother. This little fellow used to live at 
Chauny and, having survived the invasion be- 
cause he was visiting at Compiégne when his 
town was captured, he had returned to search 
out such things as the town clock, which only 
a child would remember and worry about. 
You see, the clock of Chauny is a very old 
clock. It has stood on its high iron pillar in the 
middle of the square since 1720 and, like a 
good French grandfather, had told off the 
hours of each day in strict French time. A 
German captor at once brusquely whizzed the 
hands forward to Berlin time. But the clock of 
Chauny stopped utterly. The German shook 
it, but never one German tick did the old clock 
tick. Though constantly hit by shells, as the 
many dents on its iron back show, still the 
clock held its post 
and, quite literally, 


Kaiser’s second son. Here, where we now 
stopped, the prince had surveyed for ten days 
the ruins of these devastated towns. Astrange 
wish for a young prince, a strange place from 
which to take this tragic sight! With cun- 
ning detail, patterned in white birch logs, the 
chalet stood about fifteen by twenty feet, and 
perhaps ten feet high. Birch is not native to 
these forests, but as the prince had expressed 
his preference for it, every piece was brought 
from Germany at great trouble and expense, 
for here the Kaiser’s son would rest, and yon- 
der, ragging the sky line with their pathetic 
carnage, were the homes of mere people. His 
violin had also to be brought to him! 

Above the door was carved in beautiful 
Gothic: ‘St. Hubert’s Lodge.” Because it 
interfered with his view, all the rich timber on 
this hill had been hacked down—not carried 
away, just gashed and left. Outside the chalet 
door was the stump of one of the biggest trees 
I had seen in France. It was so different from 
our American red cedars I would not have 
recognized its close-grained wood. But the 
major assured me that it was a rare specimen 
of an old cedar of Lebanon and was known as a 
prize tree in this district. Lately a forester has 
tried to count its age by the number of wood 
rings, but after counting off two thousand years 
he lost track. 

The old tree, a stripling already when Cesar 
found all Gaul divided into three parts, a 
staple growth when Christ was born, this oid 
cedar of two thousand years had been cut 
down so its stump could make a card table for 
Prince Eitel-Frederick and his companions. 
It was beautifully smooth, and on one side the 
card scores were nicked. 


ESPITE the heavy mist, I could distin- 

guish great sacrificial pillars of smoke rising 
from the battle beyond, and sometimes ter- 
rible scarlet flares. Though every boom of the 
cannon was vivified in my memory by the 
sightsof the wounded I hadseen in the hospitals, 
though I knew men were falling right beyond 
that hill—dying by the hundreds, even as our 
own American boys must fall and fall, until it 
will seem as though 
all manhood was a 





bided its time. 
When the French 
retook the town, and 
the Boy Scouts fol- 
lowed the army to 
begin their searching 
out for the wounded 
children lost amid 
the wrecks, the little 
Scout of Chauny 
saw the beloved old 
clock, its face badly 
smashed and its 
hands motionless. 
The boy mounted a 
ladder and tenderly 
began to pick off the 
glass pieces, when 
suddenly at a touch 
of the little fingers a 














In Our Hour of Comfort 


N THESE winter evenings, when 

after a comfortable dinner at 
home you gather your own around 
you and watch the well-stocked fire 
burning brightly; when you feel 
your roof is safe above you and your 
little ones tucked in from the cold bia! But I under- 
and darkness; when you yourself 
are well content with the man of 
all men beside you, then let the pic- 
ture here given come back to you. 


red stream and a 
white bandage—still 
I now understood. 
To my right was 
the agony of battle; 
to the left a prince’s 
chalet and _ ruined 
Chauny, as there are 
miles and miles of 
ruined Chaunys in 
France, Belgium, 
Poland, Russia, Ser- 


stood, because each 
man falling then at 
St. Quentin had a 
home, a mother, per- 
haps a wife, or a sis- 
ter; so, to save that 
which he calls home, 








thrill shot through 
the oldtimepiece! A 
fine electric quiver stirred the clock of Chauny 
from that long sleep with its terrible dreams. 

Realizing at last that this was no German 
soldier filled with menace, but a little French 
Boy Scout, that again Chauny was a town of 
France, filled with French soldiers, and that 
once again it must do its duty as became a 
French clock, the old timepiece raised its hands 
and struck the hour. 

Thus the clock that ‘would not be a German 
clock began to tick-tock, tick-tock, even as it 
does this day. It has so very much to tell, but 
only for its own people. I put my ear close 
and listened ‘Shard, hard, mademoiselle,”’ as 
the little boy directed; but never a thing did it 
tell me but ‘‘tick-tock, tick-tock.” 


SOLDIERS now salute the old clock as they 

pass, and the little Boy Scout assured me 
that some day it would be given a medal as a 
decoration for its fidelity. ‘‘They may make 
our clock a general, mademoiselle,’’ he said 
proudly. 

The old clock now showed Nurse the hour 
of ration time and bade the major and myself 
hurry on. There was so little I could say to 
Nurse except make arrangements for her to 
receive the supplies I wanted to send to her and 
the child, though, mind, she never once had 
suggested this and now showed honest hesita- 
tion. French peasants have always been such 
a self-respecting race, it makes their poverty 
more appealing. I préssed what money I could 
into her hand. It was only ten dollars, but she 
kept repeating: ‘‘ Why, that will get us warm 
clothes and shoes for the little one, and maybe 
extra milk, for her cough is so bad. It will keep 
us a long, long time.” 

Rain began again as we drove off, a thick 
mist rising—so the country was just a blur 
of ruined villages, mile after mile of devasta- 
tion—that followed us as we went over the 
hills toward St. Quentin, where a battle was 
raging and within five miles of which I was 
to be permitted to go. I did not realize how 
dangerous was the zone into which we were 
entering until I cleared the window pane and 
saw the heavy ‘‘camouflage” of wire netted 
with grasses which made a screen about twelve 
feet high for the road, on which a steady train 
of munition wagons rolled heavily up to battle 
and from which a longer train of Red Cross 
ambulances descended, driven by American 
boys who have made the initials ‘“‘A. A.’’ the 
pride of France. 

High on the highest hill, which was well within 
German conquest when it was built, rested the 
fairylike chalet of Prince Eitel-Frederick, the 


each man will battle 
on. 

From that hilltop I saw a sight which must 
have given the German prince at least one 
moment of thought. For me it has haunted 
many a black watch of the night. Ina hollow 
of three small hills, a spot comparatively safe 
from shells, lies a graveyard close filled with 
tiny mounds, and on each is a tiny cross which 
says ‘‘Here lies a child of France.” 

It is the tragic God’s acre made by the Boy 
Scouts and our American Ambulance boys for 
those little ones who fell by the wayside on 
that deportation journey to Germany, or who 
died from the ill treatment of the German sol- 
diers, or were hit by shells and flying ruins 
which were hurled for miles in this district. 

A whole graveyard of little bodies, at least 
two hundred lying there! Many were picked 
from the ditches with their tiny arms out- 
stretched, still appealing to their mothers. 
Our boys say that so they buried them. In 
all the rain and darkness their baby arms are 
still outstretched, not only to that poor woman 
forced to till the fields of Germany until she, too, 
may drop from weariness, but outstretched to 
mothers of America so they may not forget the 
land for which this innocent blood was shed. 


“T“HERE was one more spot, directly at the 

foot of the hill; but this the prince did not 
see, although hereafter it will always be a pil- 
grim shrine for every American who shall pass 
this way. It is just a single grave marked out 
by the twisted wire and broken frame of an aéro- 
plane. On a hand-hewn wooden cross, draped 
with the French and American flags, is written: 


JAMES MACCONNELL, U. S. A. 
THE LAFAYETTE ESQUADRILLE 
KILLED MARCH, 1917 


Known now to all France, James MacCon- 
nell was an American boy of brilliant prom- 
ise who, a year ago at college in the United 
States, heard the call of duty and, entering the 
French Aviation Corps, was shot down with 
his plane by a German airman. So he gave his 
life that others might live in freedom. I laid a 
few field flowers upon his grave that desolate 
afternoon, for the sake of his people who, across 
the Atlantic, still may not know where their 
lad lies. 

But, as I looked to the hilltop and saw the 
chalet of the German prince, also a young man, 
and then looked at the rude but glorious grave 
of James MacConnell, I knew that the mother 
of the American boy would not have had it 
otherwise. I knew the mother of James Mac- 
Connell understood. 











Interesting Facts 
on Food Cost 


Im Food Value 


A 12-cent Package of Quaker Oats Equals Twenty Eggs 


It Equals 214 lbs. of 


It Equals 6 lbs. of 
Round Steak 


Fresh Fish 


Numerous foods which are commonly served 
cost from five to ten times as much as do luscious 
Quaker Oats. 

The average mixed diet, measured by food 
value, costs you four times as much. 


Each $1 Saves $3 


So each dollar spent for Quaker Oats saves at 
least $3 on your table cost. A liberal use of Quaker 
Oats will make living cost lower than in old times. 

And you will be better fed. You will have new 
food enjoyments. For the oat stands supreme 
among grain foods, in ‘nutrition and in flavor. It 
is our sovereign vim-food. It is the best-balanced 
food we know. 

Use Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in 
cookies, pancakes, etc. Note the added delights. 
This is more than a breakfast dainty. It is Nature’s 
master food. 


Quaker Oats 


The Superlative Flakes 


Quaker Oats, the world 
around, is the favorite oat- 
food. That is due to a 
matchless flavor derived 
from selected oats. 

In making Quaker Oats, 
all the puny, starved grains 
are discarded. We use the 
queen grains only—the 


rich and flavory oats. A 
bushel of choice oats yields 
but ten pounds of Quaker. 

Yet this extra quality 
costs you no extra price. 
You get it when you ask 
for Quaker Oats. In these 
times above all times you 
owe that to yourself. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 














An Aluminum 


Cooker for $1.00 


This aluminum double cooker is 
made to our order to cook Quaker 
Oats in an ideal way. No flavor is 
lost, no aroma. The oat flakes are 
perfectly cooked. 

It is large and heavy, made to 
last a lifetime. Cereal capacity, 214 
quarts. 

Over 700,000 homes are now cooking 
Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want 
every home to have one. We supply 
only one cooker to a family. 

Send us our trademarks—the picture 
of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of 
five Quaker Oats packages, or an affi- 
davit showing the purchase of five pack- 
ages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with 


Extra Large 
Extra Heavy 
Made to Order 


the trademarks or affidavit, and this 
ideal cooker will be sent to you by 
parcel post, prepaid. We require the 
trademarks or affidavit as assurance 
that you are a user of Quaker Oats. 
The trademarks have no redemption 
value. This offer applies to the United 
States and Canada. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Send Him a Box of 


Skookum Apples 


(Indian for" Bully”) 





\ 








Help the boys in camp keep healthy and happy by supplying 
them with Skookum Apples. 


Skookum Apples will satisfy that craving for food late at night 
or between meals. For one Skookum Apple equals in food value 
one lamb chop, two thin slices of wheat bread, one potato, two- 
thirds cup of rice, etc. There is as much energy in 10c worth of 
Skookum Apples as in 30c worth of Porterhouse steak, according 
to figures of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

And Skookum Apples contain phosphorus, which is a great nerve tonic, 
and other medicinal properties that are highly conducive to good health. 


Josiah Oldfield, Senior Medical Officer to the Lady Margaret’s Hos- 
pital, London, says, regarding the best balanced ration for soldiers: “Were 
I Food Controller and allowed the choice of free import of one article of 
food, I should select apples. English stamina, courage, endurance and 
heart for the war depend on complete nerve nutrition.” 


















Skookum Apples are grown in the famous apple region of the North- 
west, where sun, soil, climate and scientific methods of growing all unite 
to produce an indescribably delicious flavor, delightful fragrance, beautiful 
appearance and unusual keeping qualities. 

They are picked and packed under the most sanitary conditions and 
protected against dust, insects and contamination by tissue wrappers. 

These apples come in 12 varieties and two grades—to suit all tastes, 
seasons and pocketbooks. 










Medium sized Skookums are the ideal apples for the soldiers, also for 
economical home use, because 175 to 225 are packed in a box. 


Skookum Apple Allies 


This inexpensive confection is more delicious than any candied fruit you 
ever tasted and can be easily made at home from sliced Skookum Apples 
and sugar. 

Skookum Cook Book contains recipe for the above and 209 additional 
dainty, delightful apple dishes. Get a copy free from your dealer; or we'll 
mail you a copy for 10c to cover postage, etc. 

Send “Skookum Apple Allies” and a box of Skookum 
Apples to the boys in the American Cantonments. You can 
also mail the boys in France a box of Skookum Apple Allies. 





















NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 
90 West Street ‘ ‘ ; é New York City 
Seattle, Wash. 


RETAILER: You can get name of local Wholesale Dealer by inquiring 
of the North American Fruit Exchange, our representatives in your city. 
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ees it Through 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


sheen and softness so long. And Mary Ma- 
loney had come to see her patron, there in his 
invalid bed. 

It was Mary Maloney who met me in church, 
the morning after the recruiting sermon, when 
her only son had joined the colors, following 
Byron Winters and the rest. She had told me 
that if her boy hadn’t wanted to go she’d have 
put the gun in his hand herself. That boy was 
now safe and well in training camp; and here 
was Byron, helpless as a wounded dog—and 
the mother of the washerwoman’s boy had 
come to see the son of the multimillionaire. 
She sat beside him, with a big bunch of pink 
and purple asters in her hand, and her eyes 
were bright with pride in her own boy and pity 
for this other mother’s son whom she had been 
wont to envy. 

Mrs. Winters had brought me in very quietly, 
so that though Byron saw us Mrs. Maloney 
did not. We paused at a little distance, and I 
heard the Irishwoman speaking: 

‘*Sure, that’s great news ye bring me of 
Timmy,” she was saying. “ Do ye r’ally mane 
he’s the best shot in his company?” 

‘“*He’s just that, Mrs. Maloney.” Byron’s 
voice was weak and thin, but we could easily 
hear it in the big, still room. ‘‘ Nobody can 
touch Tim at all. His captain is proud as 
Punch of him, though he’s a gruff sort of chap 
and never lets Tim know. But the rest of 
us can see it all right.” 

““Now, thin, that fair pays me for lettin’ 
him go—the big, lazy good-for-nothin’!’? And 
Mrs. Maloney’s voice fairly shook with hap- 
piness. 


] YRON laughed—feebly, but it was a real 

laugh. ‘‘He’s not lazy now, Mrs. Maloney. 
And he’s certainly good for something. He'll 
be Corporal Tim before you know it.” 

“Ye don’t mane it!”’ She laughed, too—a 
hysterical little cry of joy. But the next in 
stant she was sober with remorse. ‘‘The 
saints forgive me, Mr. Byron—and yourself 
lyin’ so low this very minute. That I could 
forget!—with yer pale face there before me. 
And me seein’ nothin’ but me soldier boy!”’ 

“Oh, don’t mind me.”’ The words came 
with a smothered sigh, but Byron tried to 
smile at her again. ‘“‘Tim and [I are great 
friends now, and I wanted to tell you about 
him.” 

“Vis, but I’m wearyin’ you with me long 
stay and me foolishness about me boy.’’ She 
rose hastily, laying the flowers on the silk 
blanket which covered the poor inert frame. 
‘“‘T brought ye these, Mr. Byron, from me own 
garden. ’Tisn’t much, but maybe it’ll be 
showin’ ye how bad I feel that ye’re hurted 
like this.” 
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“Thank you, Mrs. Maloney; they’re beau- 
tiful,” I heard Byron say. And then I saw 
the black hat with the worn feather descend, 
and I knew that Mary Maloney was pressing 
a kiss upon the thin young cheek—and some- 
how I could not see quite clearly. 

But I knew that Mrs. Winters saw her guest 
out with the sweetest courtesy. Mary Ma- 
loney never saw me as she passed me in the big 
room, and I knew that it was because her own 
pitiful Irish eyes were full of tears. 

The boy may be with usa long time; he may 
go within a few weeks. While he stays an angel 
spreads his wings above the great house and 
blesses all who live there and all who go in and 
out. Not that the young invalid has become 
wholly a saint. There are days of misery and 
weakness, I know, when he is irritable and all 
but unmanageable; but who can wonder at 
that? The wonder is that there are so many 
hours when he lies peacefully, his white face 
serene, his new, strange spirit of strength 
triumphing over his bitter disappointment. 


i 7IRKE WENDELL comes back from camp 

once a week to see him, and always after 
these visits Byron is happy for many hours. 
Once Judith Taine and her aunt, Miss Taine, 
came with him—and we would hardly have 
known the boy for the splendor in his eyes. 
One cannot explain what has happened to him; 
one can only guess. Mr. Wendell himself has 
come nearest to telling us. 

“T can’t pretend,” he said, looking down 
thoughtfully at Barry and me as he stood be- 
fore us on our hearthrug, his elbow on the 
chimney piece, while the bright fire flashed 
behind him, “‘to have thought out what God 
means when he permits a thing like this to 
happen. Quite evidently he doesn’t choose to 
come between us and our own mistakes and 
prevent all bodily harm from touching us and 
those we love. But—when I think what the 
life in that house over there has been, idle and 
useless and even wrong, and then see what it 
is now, I see that great good may come out of 
great ill. Those three lives are going to enrich 
every other life that touches theirs, from now 
on. Byron himself sees that. What do you 
think he said to me just now?”’ 

We looked into his moved face, and knew 
that it had been something that touched him 
deeply. 

‘He had his mother’s hand in his as she 
sat beside him. He looked up at her and 
smiled, and then he said, looking at me: ‘Do 
you know, I used to think she didn’t care much 
for her boy, but now I know better. She cares 
so much she’d change places with me—eh, 
mother? But—if I could, I wouldn’t let her. 
Once, | think—maybe I would.’”’ 


A 


est People 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


deal of internal friction among the various 
heads of departments on account of this new 
railroad upheaval. I know one person who 
would be delighted if you should come East to 
live, and so be nearer New York! 

Rather interesting things are happening to 
me too. Just as I’d decided to take up some 
definite work as soon as I reached America, I 
met the very person to help me. It came about 
through stopping off a few days with the Nel- 
sons, the attractive San Francisco couple who 
were on the boat, going out to Japan. Through 
them I met Claude Merle, whom Mrs. Fargo 
calls the greatest living actor since Irving’s day. 

Amy Nelson took me to see him in his last 
success, and then afterward had a supper party 
for him here. We got on tremendously, and yes- 
terday he came to tea. Amy was out, so I had 
him to myself for an hour. 

We had a great talk—about the East and 
diplomacy and the famous pageant. I told him 
about Vane’s play and my songs in the vaude- 
ville, you know, and he said he should think I'd 
be a great success on the stage, and asked me 
to sing for him then and there. It was so sud- 
den I hadn’t time to get frightened, so I did 
fairly well. 

Mr. Merle took me quite seriously, and said 
that, if I had any fondness for the stage, I ought 
really to think of it as a possible field for my 
voice and ‘‘great personal charm!”’ 

I said I was ready for any good, hard, ab- 
sorbing work. 


And Mr. Merle returned grimly: ‘You'll 


9) 


have to work hard enough on the stage! 


E GAVE me acard to his manager in New 

York, and urged me to see himif I should 
decide to follow up the idea. I’d confided to 
him a little of my circumstances and present 
uncertainty, and he thinks the theater is the 
very thing for me—of course only a tiny part at 
first, ‘‘but with your beauty and intelligence 
you’d soon arrive,” he said. “‘ And then fame, 
electric lights on Broadway, and all the rest 
of it!” 

A really, truly actress, Barry—maybe some 
day a star! Wouldn’t you be proud to split 
your gloves to tatters at my first nights while 
murmuring the ancient ‘‘ Yes, awfully clever 
girl—personal friend; used to live next door 
to me.” 

Wait and see! I’m leaving here to-morrow 
for New York to try my luck. Sorry I can’t 
stop at Brinnsville en route, but I must follow 
up this chance while it’s ‘“‘hot.”” Mr. Merle has 
also written to his manager about me, and I 
can’t rest till something definite is settled for 
the future. 

Do hope the theater scheme will pan out— 
it has such thrilling possibilities. Think of 
thousands of people hanging on one’s every 


word! And the applause and press notices 
all praise, never a line of anything mean or dis- 
agreeable !—and being pointed out everywhere 
as a woman who had succeeded. 

One could forget oneself in that sort of life, I 
believe, better than in any other. What shall I 
tell Glory for you? Don’t you envy me, seeing 
her in a day or two? 

Yours with high hopes, NANCY. 


En Route TO NEw York, February 5, 19 
LMOST in Manhattan—after an unevent 

£ ful journey broken by a night in Chicago 
with Deborah Fargo. She was on her way to 
some springs after the recent bout with Johnny 
and her returned prodigal brother. Poor Debo- 
rah! A brilliant mind and fine generous spirit 
like hers parceled out among a lot of squabbling 
good-for-nothings tactlessly born into the same 
family! 

We got down to deeper things than in Tokio. 
Of course I had to tell her about Belthorpe 
my realization that playing second fiddle to an 
intellectual tyrant for the sake of money and 
position would never make for happiness, and 
how I’d decided to take what gifts I have to 
the theater, where there’s opportunity for real 
self-expression and a rich reward as well. 

Deborah isn’t keen for the theater idea. She 
urges all the women-of-the-world objections 
publicity, gossip; if I couldn’t stand the tittle- 
tattle of the East, how could I endure the cruel 
slander attached even in these tolerant days to 
practically every woman on the stage? And 
then the precariousness of it—practically every 
actor out of a job two-thirds of the time—and 
one’s health constantly drained by the taxing 
work and sheaf of disappointments that are the 
actor’s birthright. 

I said: ‘‘ Of course there are detractions, but 
so there are in every scheme of life; and I love 
to act, and feel at home on the stage—that is, 
in the amateur things I’ve done—and what else 
is there for me?”’ 

So Deborah said no more. But I could see 
she was worried and perplexed as to what was 
best; hinted that that worldly philosophy of 
hers doesn’t satisfy her either; that she’s come 
to realize she, too, must have something better 
and truer in her life. ‘I’m going to spend my 
time and money on something finer than gilded 
youths’ follies,’ she declared, as we were taking 
leave of each other. ‘‘ That great house of mine 
in Washington needs a bigger family, and so 
do I. You may hear of me adopting a whole 
orphan asylum—no telling; but in any case it’s 
about time I turned to and did some real work 
in the world.” 

She couldn’t have voiced my own convic- 
tion about myself more exactly. I’ve gone 
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What Do You Do 


For Your Floors? 


Try this: Take a new twine 
mop, cut it short (as in picture 
below) and pour on enough 
3-in-One Oil to permeate the 
strands. Letstand awhile. Result 
—a perfect polish 
mop at trivial cost. 
Be sure to use 


3-in-One 


The High Quality 
Floor Oil 


A home-made 3- 
in-One Polish Mop 
will do anything that any polish mop 
will do. Every vestige of dust and soil 
is taken up. Heel marks and super- 
ficial scratches disappear. The floor 
finish is beautified and preserved. Help 
conserve the nation’s resources—make 
your own polish mop and save money. 
3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores 
in 50c, 25cand 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oil 
Cans. 
FREE Generous sample of 
3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses sent free for 
the asking. 
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Three- in-One Oil Company 
165 CVM. Broadway, New York 
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\ATERAIT-Y 


MA APPAREL 


The latest fashions in Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Skirts, Corsets for Maternity Wear, in as 
great a variety, and at no higher prices, as 
other firms offer normal women, together 
with equally valuable “Baby Needs.”’ 


A Smart Dress for 


EXPECTAAT 


MOTHERS 
Heavy Quality sik 46 gs 


Crépe de Chine 
C-230371—Smart Russian Blouse Costume 
of heavy crépe de Chine, on a foundation of 
lustre silk—-Colors: Black, Navy, Green, 
Brown, Plum. Value $25.00. 
Special 16.85 
Give color, bust measure and skirt length. 
We prepay all charges, guarantee 
Satisfaction or refund money. 
Lane Bryant 
Dept. J-1 
5th Ave. at 38th St.. New York 


























Temperature 
is Health's 
indicator 


SOL Tavion ROCHESTER 


cepa Ty COS 
FEVER teem: 
IN THE HOME 


Kiylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 


There's a Fycosor Kiylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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CED 


SPAGHETTI 


A Chefservice achievement that is, 
without boast, without exaggeration, 
the most delicious spaghetti imaginable. 
Its tomato sauce is graced with 
chop rpe d chic ke n livers, hic — 













At All Good Grocers 
Write for Booklet. Purity 
Cross Model Kitchen, 

Route 2B, Orange, N. J. 



















et “ Polly" enliven your home with 
her delightful chatter and mimicry. Our par 
rots—imported direct from Panama-- make 
wonderful household pets. They can imitate the 
human voice to perfection. Young, hand-raised 
birds tested for talking ability and hardiness. 
Healthful condition on arrival guaranteed. After 6 months, 
if bird does not talk, we will gladly exchange it. Order today — 
we take all the risk. Price $12.50—cash, certified check, ex 
press or money order. Send for our new book—"“ Talking and 
Singing Birds.” Contains valuable information—and it’s free. 
ROBISON BROTHERS Established since 1852 
1260 Market Street an Francisco 


uaranteed Tall | 





You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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through life taking and taking; only now, the 
work I want to do 

How I longed to stop in Brinnsville—just for 
a day!—but hurried past in a panic of fear lest 
I should see him and perhaps give myself away. 
How can women be such blindfolded geese as I 
was last summer, rushing directly away from 
the greatest happiness life could offer, lured by 
the tinsel that only too soon “shows through”? 

Well, now, instead of love I’m to have a 
career—full and absorbing, I hope, with at 
least the satisfaction that comes from hard 
work and gratified ambition. If Mr. Merle’s 
predictions come true one ought eventually to 
have success and interest enough. He’s played 
before the King and Queen of England just re- 
cently. Some day so might I 

Nancy, my child, you’re raving. But who 
knows? I intend to work, and I’ve the Amer- 
ican determination to “get there.” It may be 
“Nancy Graydon” in electric lights on the 
Strand as well as on Broadway! 





Hotet ALEXANDRIA, NEW YORK, 
February 14, 19— 

M-M—that looks very rosy; but I’m feel- 

ing rather dashed about acting and the 
theatrical atmosphere. Three tries at the man- 
ager before I even saw him. Once he was out; 
the next day, no time. ‘‘Come back Wednes- 
day ’”’—the actors’ old refrain! 

So again I camped for hours in the theatrical 
bread line, an extraordinary hodge-podge of 
rosy flappers and passée belles, almost-English- 
looking men in Norfolk jackets, large blond 
ladies in checked suits, who sat along the 
benches outside the sacred managerial door, 
scooting in with their photographs and press 
notices as fast as the last victim—triumphant 
or palely depressed—scooted out. 

One heard snatches of ‘Five months in 
New York last season,” ‘‘The ‘Eagle’ critic 

said I was the prettiest girl on Broadway,” 
“My manager wouldn’t let me break my con- 
tract, though the Blanks were dying to have 
me in their new piece,” etc., everybody tooting 
her own horn in desperate effort to secure next 
season’s bread and butter; everybody else im- 
patiently tapping the floor till she could get in 
and tell the same story. 

I’m not very good at hanging round ante- 
rooms, waiting for people to be willing to see 
me. Wouldn’t the Tokio pussies have adored 
it? The “spoiled princess” cooling her heels, 
indiscriminate with the canaille, on the lowly 
bench outside a manager’s office! 

Mr. Kirstein, the manager, finally saw me 
Friday morning. A solid, baldish, porterhouse- 
and-mushrooms sort of man—oozing prosper- 
ity in diamond rings and emerald scarfpins 
and amethyst cuff buttons. Really, he had 
them all. He was very kind, looked me over 
rather sharply when I came in, but then seemed 
quite pleased and actually took the cigar out of 
his mouth while begging me to sit down. 

Mr. Merle had said I'd better lie a bit about 
previous experience—at least say I’d played 
in stock in the West—but I didn’t naturally. 
I said quite frankly that I’d had only amateur 
experience, but that I was fairly intelligent, 
had a good memory for understudying, knew 
several languages, and had seen a good deal of 
the world that girls without such opportunities 
were inadequately attempting to portray upon 
our stage; also that I could sing and speak cor- 
rect English, which alone ought to make me a 
“find” in theatrical New York. 

Kirstein has a sense of humor, and he smiled 
and said ‘‘ You bet!” Then, after tapping his 
pencil on the back of his head for a few mo- 
ments’ meditation, he said he had a good many 
new ones this season and that they were always 
a risky gamble, but he liked me and wanted to 
oblige Mr. Merle. He’d send me to his man, 
Einfels, who’d hear me sing and report on my 
voice. If that was all right—well, there were 
one or two shows where a type like me might 
be worked in. 

“Don’t look so worried. We may be able to 
fix you up, * he concluded, patting my shoulder. 

TI wasn’t worried; I simply wasn’t keen, not 
a bit. Of course I know he was only profession- 
ally familiar, not suggestive; only casual and 
offhand. He was actually being remarkably 
nice for a great manager to an unknown begin- 
ner. But—perhaps I ama spoiled princess. 


NE feels it all up and down Broadway— 

that matter-of-fact intimacy—in the 
shops, the eating places, even to my demurely 
inexpensive hotel on a side street, where I’m 
installed in the correct, struggling-young-artist 
back room, with the traditional alcohol stove 
to cook my breakfasts. Rather a contrast to 
the days of royal luxury with Belthorpe! But 
the journey home was so expensive I have seri- 
ously to retrench, until I acquire a salary. 

Glory is getting four thousand a year as 
comptroller of the Kingsley Copper Companies! 
Lunched with her yesterday at the top of their 
thirty-eight-story building de luxe—Circassian 
walnut, Cordova leather, Tiffany lights, rugs 
that a century ago would have been thought 
fit only for a boudoir. And in the midst of all 
this splendor our same star-eyed sprite, Glory, 
with her elfish mass of gold-brown hair, coolly 
signing checks for millions and directing an 
office force of twenty-two! 

She blushed a beautiful pink when I teased 
her about leaving all this importance for a 
greater happiness that included someone else. 

‘You might have told me,” I reproached 
her. ‘‘I wrote youeverything. And you’ve left 
me to glean just tiny crumbs of your great 
affair, mostly from Bumble’s hints.”” Then I 
waited—in one last selfish hope that she’d say 
no, it wasn’t true. I love Glory more than any- 
body on earth except one person; but now that 
I know him for all that he is, oh, I do, do want 
him for myself! ‘‘ You understand, don’t you, 

Glory?” I said unevenly, across our secluded 
lunch table. ‘“‘ Bumble —— 
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Made $500. working half time 


FREE 


There is no such satisfaction in the 
world as having money you made your- 
self to do with as you please. 


How much have you made the last two 
months? Some of our representatives 
have cleared over $25 a week working 
during spare time. Mrs. Hodges of Vir- 
ginia writes, ‘‘I made $16 on my first sale.” 
Mrs. Flannery of Pennsylvania made $52 
in four days! The two representatives 
above made over $500 last Spring, working 
half time. 


If you want more money, make it by 
representing our firm. It is work you will 
like and pays better than almost anything 


HOW OTHER WOMEN EARN $200 to $1000 


LOVELY GOODS: We give you a line to show which 
has no equal. It consists of. 70 embroidered robes and 
waists imported direct from Switzerland and never sold 
instores; acollection of over 300 new and original Spring 
dress materials and a fine line of imported handkerchiefs. 
Our representatives write us that they not only think us 
a fine firm to work with, but our line sells on sight—all 
they have to do is to show the big samples we furnish. 
WONDERFUL VALUES: Our embroidered robes are 
imported direct from Switzerland—the moment you see 
them you will say: ‘“ How astoundingly cheap.”’ You 
appreciate values in dress goods; see ours. You will say 
you did not know such beautiful fabrics, such good qual- 
ity could be sold so cheaply. Your customers will say 
the same. 
LARGE COMMISSIONS: Women are eager to secure 
the right to represent us because orders for our goods 
run into money quickly. On these orders we pay big 
commissions, starting with your first order. You can 
make big money and can begin at once to make it. 
PROTECTED TERRITORY: Exclusive territory can 
be arranged for—big territory, so that your opportunity 
is unlimited. We also furnish you with names of our cus- 
tomers in your vicinity. 

Write for terms and samples. 


Send today for free book and actual samples. Get our 
proposition. Big money easily made. We tell you exactly 
how to do it. No experience needed. Write at once. 


Get our book ‘‘How you can make money.’’ 









else. Each season we import from 
Switzerland embroidered robes to be 
made up into gowns, waists and chil- 
dren’s dresses. Dozens of designs in every 
possible color on the latest fabrics. Prices 
from $1.50 to $29. These, with beautiful 
dress materials—imported ginghams, silks, 
voiles, etc.—and imported handkerchiefs 
are sold direct by our special representa- 
tives. Apply now for your territory. Other 
women enjoy doing our work—you will 
too. It is a new, easy and congenial way 
to become financially independent. Send 
for samples and our proposition now. 
Get our Free book, “‘How you can make 
money.” 


WE HELP YOU: You do not have to , 
depend on yourself alone. We tell you just * 
how to do everything. Our Manager of 
Representatives will answer any questions, will coach you, 
will be a true friend and teacher. Every woman finds 
our work easy, but our Manager makes it even easier. 
OVER 2,000 WOMEN SUCCESSFUL: We have helped 
over 2,000 women to be a success, earning from $200 to 
$1000. You can do just as well your first season! 
NO CAPITAL NEEDED: You need invest no money. 
Women of refinement who need money but who have 
never known what it was to work before, are our most 
successful representatives. Last season 600 wholly in- 
experienced women started with us—every one made 
money—many made big money! 

GOOD SERVICE: We handle orders promptly—de- 
livery free—your customer's satisfaction guaranteed. 
START EARLY: All of our representatives say, the 
earlier they start, the more money they make. Write 
today for our book, ‘“‘ How you can make money” and 
our proposition and actual samples. Applications for 
territory considered in order received. Delay may cost 
you your opportunity. Don’t postpone writing. Begin 
right now to be financially independent. 


A typical Schweizer embroidered robe. 


Schweizer-Importers, Inc. 


O.o SWISS FIRM 4% 


Dept. A 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 


408 W.31 St. 


New York 





MAPLE SUGAR 
P| caanutaTED SUGAR AND MAPLE 


PNULE 


 gemearseaiag pancakes, crisp 
cornflakes, a plate of French 
toast, hot muffins and— Log 


Cabin! It makes most any dish 


a treat. The kiddies love 


TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple 


They can eat all they want because 
it’s healthful—full of the vigor and 
vim of the great north woods. 


Put the Log Cabin on your table 
three times a day—let all the family 
enjoy its wholesome delight. In 
three sizes—at all grocers’. 


. The Towle Maple Products Company 
“ea St. Paul, Minnesota 


(The Centre of 
North America) 
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The 
NATALIE 
Envelope Shape 








\ VERYONE appreciates the 
compliment of a letter written 


on so distinctive a writing paper. 
It is an implied recognition of your 
correspondent’s good taste no less 
than an expression of your own. 
The next time you receive a letter 
written on a paper that pleasantly 
impresses you, notice the water mark. 
You will be surprised to find how 
many of your more particular friends 
are using some one of these five 
popular styles of Eaton’s Highland 
Linen—Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, 
Natalie, Portia. 

































Monthly shipments 


Regular monthly shipments from our factory are your assurance that you 
will always obtain Eaton’s Highland Linen dainty, fresh and clean from 
any one of 17,000 stores. Your dealer takes pride in recommending 
Eaton’s Highland Linen because he can safely guarantee your satisfaction. 


SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 
For 10 cents we will send, for your in- 
spection and use, full sized, usable samples 
of paper and envelopes in the various 


designs shown, and also a booklet show- 

ing the delicate tints in which Eaton’s 

Highland Linen is supplied. 

EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
& 


New York PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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‘“‘Bumble is an uncontrollable gossip,” said 
Glow with confused severity. ‘‘Mr. Kingsley 
didn’t want the office or anybody to know 
about my getting married till the last minute. 
That’s why I didn’t write you more.” 

And even now she put a hasty end to my 
halting congratulations and changed the sub- 
ject —to the theater and me. I heard her saying 
tenderly how worried she’d been when I wrote 
those reckless letters about marrying that 
elderly cub lecture man; how happy she was 
now to think of my finding really congenial 
work on the stage; and how wonderful it was 
for me to have such a splendid opening imme- 
diately—when most girls had to wait round 
managers’ offices for months before they even 
got to see anybody. She went on to build ex- 
travagant air castles for the future, when I 
should be a ‘‘thousand-dollar-a-week star.” 

But all through her happy chatter I heard 
the one refrain: ‘‘‘Getting married’—Glory 
and Bumble; it’s really true—they’re going to 
be married.” 


Ae with a kind of forlorn desperation I led 
her ontotalk about him—his work (Glory’s 
eyes shone with pride as she spoke of a personal 
letter from the President, warmly thanking 
Barry for the help he’d given the Labor De- 
partment), his visits to New York this winter, 
how he looked. ‘‘He was terribly tired and 
worried last time,”’ she said anxiously; ‘“‘you 
could see it round his eyes. Oh, of course he 
never said a word—you know Barry; a great, 
big giant of quiet confidence, with that engag- 
ing small-boy smile.” 

Did I know! And T listened hungrily to 
every careless detail that Glory, out of her 
largesse of information about him, let fall. 
Sometimes I’ve regretted having deliberately 
avoided seeing him on my way East. But it 
seemed best, as long as I’d decided to forget 
him in the theater, to make a clean sweep and 
not dally with bitter-sweet temporizing. 

Queer how the consciousness of Barry was 
there underneath all through—the superficial 
romance with Noel, the attempt at a mariage 
de convenance with Belthorpe; even in my first 
refusal of Barry himself for the supposed joys 
of worldly exploring. I’ve cared for him and 
written to him and wanted his approval al- 
ways; but it’s since I’ve proved his worth by 
comparison with the rest of men, and since I’m 
back in the same country with him—only a few 
hours apart—that it seems unbearable not to 
see him and wildly confess everything. 

Now, of course, I can’t. He’s going to marry 
Glory and have her to live in his lovely house, 
with its big, lofty, wainscoted rooms and gal- 
leries running round the top, while I sit here 
in my ugly, little, steam-heated, hotel cubby- 
hole, trying to banish this hideous loneliness 
with dreams of fame! 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY 
HOME JOURNAL 


\ JELL, in the February installment you 

/ will learn what happened to Nancy at the 
stage door—on her way to sign a contract with 
Mr. Kirstein. Nancy had the makings of a 
great actress, and then, who on earth should 
turn up but (can you guess?)—yes, old friend 
Bumble. In the February number the story 
does what all good stories ought to do. 
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“Hello, dearie!” Miss O’Grady balanced 
herself farther along on the wheelbarrow to 
make room for Nan. ‘‘ That was a grand young 
gentleman that was here, just. He seems to be 
real well acquainted with you.” 

‘*He isn’t!”” Nan crimsoned again, either 
from vehemence or outraged feelings. ‘I 
don’t know him at all; he doesn’t know me. 
He has insisted on speaking to me every time 
we’ve happened to meet and I can’t pass him 
without answering at least one question. But 
I am not acquainted with him. He’s simply— 
terrible.” 

“Aye, I was noticing myself he was quite a 
hand at questions; all about you, dearie.” 
Miss O’Grady’s hands fluttered excitedly 
while the poor head that was never still shook 
with a trifle more agitation. 

“Me?” Nan looked aghast. ‘‘ What did he 
want to know about me?” 

“‘ About everything. He wondered how old 
you might be, and had you parents, and where 
did you get such an education? Both Mr. 
Sparks and I have made mention of that very 
thing, dearie; for a poor girl, you certainly 
have a deal of learning.” 

The crimson stayed in Nan’s face. ‘‘Why, 
Miss O’Grady, it’s nothing remarkable; truly 
it isn’t. With the public schools and night 
schools we have in the city now, it’s easy for 
a girl to get a good education.” 

*‘Wasn’t that just what I was telling him?” 
Miss O’Grady turned triumphantly to the 
Weed Eradicator for confirmation. 

He shouldered his hoe and crossed the straw- 
berry bed to join them. ‘‘ Miss O’Grady is a 
person of great insight and, may I add, discre- 
tion. She also had the good sense not to en- 
lighten the young gentleman on the matter of 
your profession. He referred to you as a—er— 
shopgirl. She did not contradict him.” 

“Sure, I might have, if you hadn’t given me 
a nudge with your hoe just then.” The little 
seamstress laughed.’ “‘ But a reminder was all 
I needed. I said to myself, what business of 
his was it what you were. It was enough that 
he liked you and was taking interest.” 

““Why, Miss O’Grady, it’s no such thing. 
You can’t like a person you don’t even know.” 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 




















Ma” 
Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentire corn or callus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Ireezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Who visits 


your children 
in thetr hours of reading? 








Are you guarding your boys and 
girls against morbid and unhealthy 
companions—in their reading as well 
as in everyday life? Are you sup- 
plying the right kind of reading to 
form character? 

Give them the sunny, wholesome 
companionship of St. Nicholas—the 
real magazine for girls and boys from 
6 to 16 years. Fascinating stories, 
travel, inventions, competitions to 
encourage composition, drawing, 
photography, a whole world of in- 
terest for young folks. 

A year’s subscription to St. Nicholas 
is only $3—less than a cent a day. 
Subscribe now and make some girl 
or boy happy for 12 months. Send 
your subscription to 


ST. NICHOLAS 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Pure white. Firm, smooth weave. 
Extra strong—stand daily launder- 
ing. Used by best hotels and hos- 
pitals. Choice of critical house- 
wives for over half a century. 
Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 




















PL Y for amateurs; Monologs, Recita- 

tions. Drills and Vaudeville Jokes 
and Sketches; Home Amusements; ideas for all kinds 
of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SHOE 
OLISHES 


These saiuils are easy to use, 
give a quick, brilliant, lasting 
shine and preserve the leather. 


Black, White and Tan. 


Liquids and Pastes. 
F. F. Dalley Co. of N. Y., Inc. 


Buffalo, New York 





















































































































FIT CORSETS FORUS 
» Earn Extra Money 


Send postal for offer. Fit and sell 
to customers in your neighborhood for 
whom we are making corsets to or- 
der. Nothing to learn. Your spare 
time worth $20 or more a week. 
Pleasant interesting ex- 
periences. Meet only women. 


*U nheard-of Values in 
gutem $2.25 to $25 


Think of showing beautiful cor- 
sets as lowas $2.25! Our represent- 
atives sell thousands. They sup- 
ply women who pay up to $25 for 
M.& K.Corsets. De L uxe Portfolios i it all prices. Write for 
yours—and our splendid “ extra-money”’ offer. today. Address 
M. & K. Corset Company, 17 Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 


UseThis Chest FREE 
a pee 
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F; Ti ° l FamousPiedmont 

ree irial ,. dCedar Chest. Your 
choice of 90 designs senton15 days’ freetrial. 
We pay the freight. A Piedmont protects 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every home. A real money 
and worry saver. Practically everlasting. Finest wedding or birthday 
giftatgreatsaving. Writetoday for our great catalog—mailed freetoyou. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 53, Statesville, N.C. 
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Cleans as it polishes and really pol- 
ishes as it cleans, producing a hard, 


dry, brilliant LUSTRE that LASTS. 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-London 

















not only lessens the accumulation 
of tartar, but also sweetens the whole 
mouth by antiseptically cleansing 
the tissues. 
Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 











An Economical 
Nursery Need 
A combination Crib, 
Bassinet and Play-Pen that 
costslessthana goodcrib alone. 
Springs and mattress lower as 
baby grows. Folds instantly— 
enclosing springs and mat- 
tress—tocarryanywhere. Many 
exclusive features. Donotaccept 
asubstitute. Write for complete 
information and 10-day trial offer. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. 9... 
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And the crimson in Nan’s cheeks grew posi- 
tively alarming. 

“There, there, dearie! Sure, anyone would 
like you just to see you going about the place 
with your pretty ways and your smile. And 
after he left, wasn’t I saying to Mr. Sparks: 
‘Sure, maybe she is naught but a poor girl with 
her way to make in the world, but she’s just as 
sweet and would make him just as fine a wife 
as any rich girl he could be finding the world 
over. Aye, and a more loving one. 

Nan wilted from the wheelbarrow to the grass 
and sat there with her hands covering her face. 
Miss O’Grady patted her shoulder con- 


solingly. ‘‘And I didn’t tell him your age, 
either. Not that I’m knowing it, but a woman 


is always a better guesser than a man. Now, 
Mr. Sparks’ and my advice to you is just 
this: Don’t be holding yourself back too much, 
and give the young gentleman a chance.” 

For a moment Nan was perilously near hys- 
terics. Only with a superhuman effort was she 
able to gather her wits and her feelings into a 
firm hand and carry off the situation with any 
degree of success. 


HE new installment of girls arrived on the 

noon train, and it was not until bedtime 
that Nan had a chance to pour forth her inner- 
most, pent-up emotions in the diary: 


MAy FIFTEENTH. It’s been the dickens of a 
day, as Jimmy Wentworth says. It began witha 
heartbreak—over the girls going; and it’s ended 
with a heartache—over I don’t know what. Why 
that Goldberg person has to be his father’s son, I 
don't know. 

The new girls are going to be splendid, I know; 
but they are as strange as the others were at first, 
and it will be a little hard for us all for a day or 
two. I must make up my mind to this with each 
new bunch. 
girls, and these showed the dearest, shyest eager- 
ness to be friends. One slipped her hand into mine 
just before supper and said: ‘I’m chums with 
Rose Marie; her and me room together. Say, 
could I sit by you at the table?’’ Of course, she sat. 

After supper I started the girls playing games. 

They love all the games we used to play at our 
parties when we were children. In the midst of 
**Going to Jerusalem,”’ Jean called me out to the 
phone. I was rather excited and mystified at first; 
it was the first telephone call Nan Smith had ever 
had in her life; but when I took up the receiver I 
was so angry I almost choked. It was that Gold- 
berg person! 

He wanted to invite Miss O’Grady and me to 
motor over to Sheepshead Bay with him to-morrow 
and have dinner. I told him Miss O’Grady would 
love to go, but I hated motoring even more than 


sand. I added that there would be plenty of girls 
to go in my place. I'll send Rose Marie’s friend, 
Jenny. She’s really very pretty, and Miss O’Grady 


can spend the whole day marrying her off to him. 

When I came back to the girls they were all 
waiting to be started in anothe -r game. Suddenly 
Miss O’Grady spoke up: ‘‘ We were all wonde ring, 
dearie, why it was you had never got married!”’ 

Il wonde r! Do I strike the world at large like a 
person whose matrimonial chances are past— 
or passing? Maybe I shouldn’t have refused Jimmy 
Wentworth after all; or does it mean that the 
Annes of the world can be sure of their chances 
over a wide period of years, while the Nans must 
marry early before they fade? It’s rather a tragic 
thought when you think of all the Nans there are. 

To go back to Miss O’Grady. ‘Did you ever 
pray to Saint Joseph?”’ she asked next. 

‘*Never,”’ said I. 

‘*Maybe, ye might not be having one?”’ I shook 
my head. ‘*Then you ‘ll not be sleeping another 
night without him!’’ and with that she reached 
down somewhere into the depths of her personal- 
ity and brought out a tiny tin box. Out of the tin 
box came an image of Saint Joseph. She held it 
out tome. ‘ Take it, dearie, and pray to him regu- 
larly for nine nights. And don’ t you forget to tell 
me when it happens,’’ and she smiled knowingly. 

I have just had it out with Saint Joseph. I put 
him on the bureau under a bowl of white lilacs, so 
he looked very proper and shrinelike. It was an 
awfully solemn moment and words wouldn’t come 
at first; and then I made a little prayer that I sup- 
pose would have horrified Miss O’Grady. I said: 
“Saint Joseph: A new life has come to Nan 
Smith—a new heart has been born into her. 
Please send a man to fill it full and love her for 
just Nan’s sake. For ever and ever, Amen! 

And, P. S., please, Saint Joseph, for mercy’s 
sake, don’t let the Goldberg person get mixed up 
in this prayer! 


VII 


IFE and the absorbing duties as a profes- 
sional hostess claimed Nan so completely 
for the next month that there was little time 
for thinking; consequently there were fewer 
entries in the diary. She grew increasingly more 
interested with each succeeding group of girls, 
and found them increasingly hard to part from. 
Two facts concerning her had become current 
property at the farm—she was poor and a girl 
worker like themselves. 

She presided over each meal withthe gracious- 
ness of a diplomat. If any girl felt awe or awk- 
wardness over the elaborateness of the meals 
and the splendor of the service, it was soon dis- 
pelled by Nan’s ease of manner and the skill 
with which she selected and juggled the topics 
for conversation. She possessed the rare gift 
of including everyone in what was being said. 
In her diary she wrote: 


Our mealtimes have none of the marks of being 
charity dispensed. The table is always beautiful 
with the flowers chosen and arranged by one of the 
girls; tongues buzz with merriment and good 
humor. And I believe that, for the first time in 
their lives, the girls have discovered that gathering 
together for eating has some other significance be- 
sides mere fuel-storing. I believe, too, that this 
is one of the reasons the girls pick up so fast and go 
back looking so much plumper and rosier. 


And when they did not eat or sleep, they 
played; that was what Nan called everything 
they did. And perhaps the most poignant 
part of all Nan’s revealing summer was the 
fact that so few of the girls knew how to play. 
Again she wrote in her diary: 


I have to teach them. Some of them knew 
maybe when they were little girls, but have long 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 

















“When Sammy Coma Marching Home’ 


Some of them were friends of the old - 
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— Christy 


EE Mr. Christy’s painting of the time 

our Marines shall march victoriously up 
our streets again. See the sad, brave leave- 
taking of Haskell Coffin’s soldier and sweet- 
heart. Have this great sailor painting by 
Mr. Riesenberg. Thrill over our daring 
Aviation Corps as does the charming girl in 
Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. 
This is the finest calendar of all the famous 
Swift series, for in these splendid paintings 
the strong national feeling of the hour has in- 
spired four of our country’s greatest artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced 
in colors 


On the back of each picture are dozens of 
facts you want to know—how to recognize 
a lieutenant when you see one, a captain, a 
major, an ensign, and to what branch of the 





Eckhardt Riesenberg Haskell Coffin 


Send for 


Swifts Premium’ 
Calendar-1918 


Four great patriotic paintings by 


A. W. Eckhardt “Wigwag Signals” 
Sydney H. Riesenberg ‘‘Somewhere at Sunrise’’ 
Haskell Coffin “The Girl I Leave Behind Me’’ 
Howard Chandler Christy 

“When Sammy Comes Marching Home” 


Have these beautiful pictures in your home 


service he belongs. Wigwag signals—how 
to give warning of the enemy’s approach. 
The different types of battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, submarines. And the greatest 
wonder of the Great War—the airplanes— 
monoplanes, biplanes. 


Each picture is ten and a half inches high, the whole 
calendar fifteen inches. There is no advertising on the 
front. The beauty of this calendar will delight you. 
Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 


This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent to any 

address in the U. S. for 10c, in coin or stamps. 

or—Trade-mark end of five Swift’s 
margarine cartons. 

or—4 labels from Swift’s “Premium” Sliced Bacon 
cartons. 

or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons. 

or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 

or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 

(If you live in Canada send 10c extra to pay duty.) 

Address Swift & Co., 4110 Packers Ave., Chicago. 


Premium” Oleo- 


Swift’s “Premium”? Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Food will win the war! 


We stay-at-homes must help— 
must find a way to make our wheat 
and meats and vegetables go further. 


RUNKEL’S is one of the best ways. 
Let it take the place of part of your 
usual meal. 
ishment than most foods, and costs 
less, too. It’s PURE, rich and health- 
A perfectly balanced food in 
itself. Richer in cocoa-butter than 
other cocoas—yet not too “heavy” 
for quick and easy digestion. 

RUNKEL’S delicious 


makes Economy—and co-operation with 
the Government—mighty pleasant, too. 


ful. 


UNKELS 


BN If your grocer hasn’t Runkel’s on hand today, 

send us his name and 10c for Family Taste 
Size (16 cups) or 25c for 40-cup size. One 
taste and you’ll always insist on Runkel’s. 


**Book of _Tasty Things”—containing de- 
licious recipes suggested by Emil Panch- 
ard, famous chef of the Hotel McAlpin of 
New York, and test by ‘‘Good Housekeep- 
ing’ ’ Institute—will be sent free on request. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
410 W. 30th St. 
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ISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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is the title of our 1918 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- 
lication of the year—really a book of 192 pages, 16 colored plates and over 1000 photo 
engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information 
of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
over seventy years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible 
distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 
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Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
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since forgotten how. But lots of them have never 
even learned. Life must have begun seriously for 
them when they were born. My, but it’s fun to see 
them learn, here! 

We have picnics that are picnics. We drive 
off into some far-away woods and camp the day 
through. We strap knapsacks on our backs and 
tramp as far as the girls can comfortably in half a 
day, lunch beside some shady roadside tree, nap 
and tell stories, roast clams and fish on the beach 
and scent up the Goldberg sand most atrociously. 
Mr. Goldberg actually smelled us out one day and 
came down, but he eyed us from his end in such a 
hungry, envious fashion that I hadn't the heart to 
resist him. So I called him over and let him help 
fry the fish. He did it surprisingly well, too, for a 
son of the pampered rich; and he was really ador- 
able to Miss O’Grady. 


Besides picnics they had tournaments, field 
sports, boating, bathing and fishing. Nan sent 
each group of girls away with the cheery re 
minder that they would all be back next sum- 
mer to try them all over again. 

To herself she always said: ‘‘ And that’s no 
vain promise. If ‘the Duchess’ doesn’t love 
her pet charity enough to keep it going for 
another year and another and another, I shall 
resurrect that silly little Anne Merryweather 
Lewis for the sole purpose of letting her buy 
the farm and keep me here to run it.” 


UT under all the play and fun Nan’s mind 

was seriously at work, collecting. She col- 
lected new points, struggles, business facts, 
everything that had a bearing on the work of 
the girls. She knew about what they earned; 
how often and how far any of them “‘got a 
raise”; how they lived; what they saved; how 
much schooling they got; how young most of 
them went to work; and, above all, what they 
got out of life in return for the youth, strength 
and hopes they put into it. 

I said Nan collected; by that I mean that 
she did not attempt to tabulate her facts or to 
come to any conclusions at first. Sometimes 
she smiled over them, sometimes she came 
perilously close to weeping; often she won- 
dered what the Goldberg person would do with 
the information, if it had been his instead of 
hers. When the collection weighed too heav- 
ily upon her she would betake herself to the 
Weed Eradicator and, between them, they 
would spread it out for philosophical observa- 
tion. By that I mean that Jonathan Sparks 
would philosophize and Nan would listen. 

“But you can’t be living all their lives for 
’em,”’ he protested in one of his unembellished 
moods. ‘‘There’s no harm in taking all the 
peeps at other people’s lives you want to—and 
getting out of ’em all the experience and good 
you can find—but don’t try and live ’em all. 
If you do you'll be neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring. Live one life—your own 
and live it just as hard and just as deep as you 
can. You'll have something then to show 
yourself when the years are done and you’ve 
reached the end. It may not content you al- 
together, but it will keep you from whining.” 

He stooped lower over his hoe and looked 
with a sudden tenderness into Nan’s face. 

“Little girl-pal,’? he went on, ‘“‘remember 
what an old man tells you: Make your life; 
take your chances; don’t be afraid of what’s 
back of you or what’s before you; just live the 
best you know how and live it strong. You'll 
make mistakes, lots of them; but mistakes are 
better than fence-perching or stagnation; it’s 
easier for the Lord Creator to forgive mistakes 
than idle rotting. The real folks understand, 
and death doesn’t frighten you when you die. 
You know there’s something too alive inside 
of you for all eternity to kill.” 

‘““How did you find out so much about 
about things?’”? Nan wondered it aloud. 

The Weed Eradicator smiled. ‘“ By the sim- 
ple process, my dear lady, of not allowing my 
parents to throw away their energies in trying 
to manufacture a sow’s ear into a purse. Better 
a good ear than a poor moneybag; better a 
good vagabond than a spendthrift, puny- 
hearted gentleman.” 


N THE days to come the words of Jonathan 

Sparks came back often to Nan to ring—not 
unpleasantly, but persistently—in her ears: 
““Make your life; take your chances; don’t 
be afraid of what’s back of you or what’s be- 
fore you; just live the best you know how and 
live it strong!” 

And so the First Person inside would an- 
swer the Third Person that had been: ‘‘ You 
can’t go on much longer being afraid of the 
ancestry of Anne, or of what the Aunts and 
Society may say.” And to the Second Person 
it would add: ‘‘ And you can’t be content with 
just dreaming. Dreaming is poor nourishment 
for the heart and soul after they have cut their 
stomach teeth.” 

So persistently did the words ring, and so 
continuously did the First Person harangue, 
that Nan at last did the thing that she had 
dreamed of doing, but had never really thought 
she would do. She began by an interview with 
Mrs. Percival Jenks. She followed that up 
with a long talk with Jean MacRae, mostly 
interspersed with instructions. She next ob- 
tained, through Mrs. Percival, a letter of in- 
troduction to the manager of one of the large 
department stores in the city. 

Armed with that and her suitcase, she went 
in early one Monday morning with a returning 
group of vacationers; and at noon on that 
same day she found herself behind the counter 
with a sales book in her hand and the girl at 
her left showing her the stock. 


“THE February installment tells what hap- 

pened when two detectives came to Philan- 
thropy Farm; who the “Goldberg person” 
really was; and how Nan Smith began to earn 
her title of “Saint Nan of the Shops.” 
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Fold baby’s Sid- 
way and take it 
with you when 
traveling. Takes 
but little space in street car, 
motor or train. Hang it in 
the closet when not in use. 


SMMLY 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 
is roomier than any reed carriage. Large 
Du Pont Fabrikoid hood is wate ‘rproot. 
Every part washable. Has spring ad- 

justable to baby’s increasing weight. 
Protects baby’s spine. Dealers every- 
where show Sidways in many styles 
and prices. 

We want you and every mother to have a 
— of our free HEALTH CHART and baby 
book. An accurate guide in judging baby’s 
health and development. Write for it today 
and for name of Sidway dealer. 
SIDWAY MERCANTILE Co. 
1881—14th St. Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Branch 
215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 
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B ABY IS SAF E 
and happy in a Rock-a-By 
He can't fall out, and every 
move of baby’s body rocks the 
swing and amuses him. 

The Rock-a-Bye keeps baby 
off the floor, out of draughts 
and dirt, gives him exercise. 
Recommended By Physicians. 
It's the greatest boon to moth 
ers and babies since the cradle | 
was invented. —— 
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Shipped anywhere in U. S., postage paid. t y 
order. On foreign orders en lo 15c. extra for i 
25c. extra for Swing No. 2. Money back if not sati id. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 2804 Montgome ry St. “’ Louis, Mo. 
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\ HEN entertaining, when the maid is 

out,when you're hungry forsomething 

dainty and delici ious, Chefservice,our Chef, 

is at your service. Ask your grocer today. 
25c and 50c 

(35¢ and 65c in Canada) 

Write for b« roklet 2 
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ITS FREE features. Valuable infor- _ = WRITE TODAY 
mation abont planting. An au- 

thority on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs : and Trees. Based on our 
experience as Ame *rica’s oldest — order seed 
concern, and largest grower of Asters and many 
other flowers in the world. With this ¢ suide, the best 
ever issued, we will gladly include booklet, Asters 
in the Home Garden. Both are absolutely free. 
Send for your copies today, before you forget. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
1 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Flower City 


NGEEROSES| 


Pot-grownrose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world’s productions. ‘ Dingee 
Roses’ known as the best for 67 
~~ years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.S. Write fora 



































2 copy ol 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
} for 1918. It’s FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful ‘* Dingee Roses” 
\ ff in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
\ it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varie 
me of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 
Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses 


THE DINGEE a CONARD co., Box 124, West } Grove, 3 Pa. 

















EGETABLE LORE. 4, Mgs#ine,of ex 


pert information for 
the amateur gardener, It teaches the planting 
and growing of vegetables in the home garden. 
No advertisements—no high-sounding terms. Just 
truthful, understandable advice. Issued monthly— 
$1.00 per year. Sample copy free. 
MAURICE FULD, 1459 Broadway, New York 


ROSE BUSHES—wensror 


strong, healthy 
stock. If interested, send for my 1918 Catalogue. 


Z. R. PINAULT, Dept. L, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 











By Home-S' ft 
Reduce Your Cost of Living 3,2one So! 
100-pp. handbook FREE. Courses for home-rgakers, teach- 
ers, dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 


School of Home Economics 515 W. 69th St. . Chicago 
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Puritan 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This dainty, companionable, upright 
is our smallest and least expensive. 
Not a dollar spent on it for display nor 
a penny spared which could add to 
tone quality, structural integrity, or in- 
trinsic worth. 

Over 450 Educational Institutions and 
60,000 homes now use the Jzers & Pond. 
Write for our complete catalogue of 
grands, players and uprights, and valu- 
able information to buyers. 

[> 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory on approval. The piano must please 
or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 


information to buyers. 
Name 
Address 














ZEEDS 


Produce Quick and Positive Results , 


Buist’s 1918 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing— Tells how to make a kitchen garden sup- 
ply your table with quality vegetables of the finest 
flavor. Follow our instructions and reduce the 
“high cost of living.” 
Send for Your Copy Today —It’s Free 
Buist’s Record — Growing and Supplying 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828. 
If you have a garden you should have this book. 
It tells you what to plant and how to cultivate, and 
is free on request. Write for it today. Free flower 
with orders of 50 cents and over. 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Make 1918 
Your Garden Year 


Help the food supply. Make 
a big garden this year. Get 





all your garden seeds from 
one firm on one order. We 
pay postage and guarantee 
delivery. Send a postal to- 
day for a copy of 


SlaresE}/{ LLL) 
Seed and Plant Annual | 


a 192-page catalogue of every- 
thing needed for garden, or- 
i chard, lawn or greenhouse. 


).. Slaces ’HYLLD | 
} i Box : 201, Painesville, = 2 


et 














FREE TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Wagner's Catalog No. 64 of Roses, Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, etc., will solve your garden 
problem and save you money. Write today. 
WAGNER NURSERIES, Box 934, Sidney, O 











20 Packets Seeds—10c. 
We want every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS 
THAT HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before you 
forget—for this mammoth collection. We send you 
20 separate packets finest varieties—one each—of 
Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Cress, 
Muskmelon, "Watermeion, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Rad- 


ish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Giant ixed Poppies, 
Calendula, Cosmos; also Children’s Botanical Garden, 
a collection of flower seeds. With this collection we send re- 
bate check for 10c. and big catalogue of world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 124 Main Street, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


OSES © NEW CASTLE 


is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert expe- 
rience of a lifetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America's 
most famous collection of high grade own-root rose 
plants. This beautiful book—FREE, Write. 














MELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, New Castle, Ind. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With 
One * 
Idea | >) Money 







ERE’S hoping that 1918 may be the most 
helpful year thus far in The Girls’ Club’s 
whole existence! 

And here’s what I believe: It will be so, for 
every girl who will let herself be helped. 

My ambition for 1918 is a big one, but not 
too big to be realized: I should like to see every 
girl in America, with the negligible exception of 
the few hundreds of the idle rich, enrolled in 
the Club. It is the unique function of The Girls’ 
Club to fit into any life. When a girl is not 
obliged to attend meetings or hold office; when 
instead of having dues to pay she contributes 
only her “bit” of service and is liberally remu- 
nerated for that; when her only obligation is 
the obligation to herself to earn money for her- 
self, at times and under conditions mostly of 
her own choosing—then there is everything to 
gain by belonging to the Club. 

Thus naturally in a few years we’ve become 
the largest Club in the world. Few resign and 
many join. You, the girl I’m talking to this 
minute, either have or have not joined; so the 
Club is interesting to you either way. 


We'll Make it More Interesting 


“IVE to The Girls’ Club the place in your 

I life that it ought to assume, and together 
we will make it even more interesting during 
1918 than it was in 1917! You don’t fully 
know yourself, your earning power or the full 
benefits of Club membership until you have 
measured yourself against the exceptional op- 
portunities of the coming year. There is a 
bigger work for the Club to do; there is a 
greater need for workers. The Club, as you 
well know, does not claim your full time or in- 
sist on being the only thing you must care for. 
Note the pleasant experiences of the girls 
whose letters appear below. Not one of them 
was so situated that she could do the Club 
work all day and every day. The first is a busy 
farmer’s wife and mother of three children; the 
second (a new member) is a business girl: 

My dear Manager: Thank you so much for 
my earnings of $65. You can realize how nicely 
it will come in just at this time. Thank you too 
for the two boxes of Swastika Club stationery. 
Are you planning lots for Christmas? I want to 
have a tree for the children. 

A Married Member From North Carolina. 


I have very little time to spend on this work, 
but am working for the Red Cedar Chest, and 
think I can now claim it. Am I not right? It 
doesn’t seem possible that I have earned $94 in 
six weeks, but I have. An Illinois Girl. 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: In 
looking over my records I am surprised to find I 
have made almost $36 by my work for the Club 
in a few leisure hours, and have also received my 
Swastika pin, which I prize very highly. I will 
try to resume the work when I get settled in my 
new home in California. 

A Member From Kansas. 


But does it occur to you that if her work, or 
your work, of a few desultory hours was so 
profitable, there would be still more profit in 
investing more time? I hope it does. That 
thought came six years ago to a capable girl 
holding a business position in a small Western 
city. The result was her resignation from that 
position and the devotion of her full day to the 
Club work. It had looked like success when 
she had earned $65 Club money out of office 
hours. But I’m sure that last year, when she 
earned $2200 through the Club, it looked still 
more like success. With the profits from a single 
month’s work she bought herself an automo- 
bile; and still better, she has time to go about 
in it! No wonder she writes me: “‘ What I like 
about the work is the buoyancy of personal in- 
dependence, the sense of being my own boss!”’ 
Everyone in the Club may not be able to follow 
her example, but everyone can at least make 
and keep the following good resolution: 





eed | 
| 
| “RESOLVED: TO GIVE MORE TIME TO 
MY GIRLS’ CLUB WORK, WITH ONE IDEA: 
| TO MAKE MONEY.” 





Of course, you can’t make the Club work 
your work before you have joined the Club. 
But I hope that each copy of this Home Jour- 
NAL will reach the hands of some girl who will 
begin a happy era in her life by deciding thus: 





r 
“RESOLVED: BEFORE I’M ONE DAY 

OLDER, TO FIND OUT ALL ABOUT THIS 
| GIRLS’ CLUB OPPORTUNITY!” 





It’s done easily enough: just by addressing 


Taregen 9 the Gil Hobh. 


THE Lapres’ Home JourRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Betty Wales Dress 
He. Will Never Forget 


A jaunty flare jacket effect and a 
splash of cherry-colored satin make 
this a delightfully brave, girlish silk 
dress for the days of farewell. 


Its charming, youthful lines pro- 
claim it a true Betty Wales, while 
every detail down to the Kleinert’s 
Gem Dress Shields sewed in place 
bespeaks the usual splendid Betty 
Wales quality. 


Dresses 


In sizes from 14 to 42, at exclusive 
Betty Wales agencies the country 
over. If you cannot locate one 
store in or near your city carrying 
genuine Betty Wales Dresses(known 
always by the label), write us. 


Betty Wales Dresses for School, 
Street, Shopping, Business, Af- 
ternoon, and Evening wear. Style 
Book free. Statuettes of Betty 
Wales Good Luck Ploshkin, 
20c, stamps or coin. 


Betty Wales Dressmakers 
105 Waldorf Bldg., New York 
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Fashion in Footwear 


indicates a decided trend toward the 
military mode, developed in smart 


shoes of ‘‘F.B.&C.’’ Kid. 


Instead of sharply contrasting colors, two- tone ef- 
fects, incolors to match the costume, in ‘“F.B.&C.” 
Kid are used in such shades as Golden Brown, 
Tabasco Brown, Field Mouse, Battleship Gray, 
Pearl Gray, and Ivory. 
Whole shoes of “F.B.&C.”’ White Washable 
Glazed Kid No. 81 are always good style. This 
leather requires no mussy dressing to retain its new 
pe unblemished appearance. 
B.&C.”’ Kid is the only leather that “*Fits on 

a Foot like a Glove on the Hand.” 

Look for either of these Tags 

attachedto the shoesyou buy. 


They assure correct style, 
and “*The Best There Is.” 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 


of New York 





eJashion ette 


APPLD. FOR 


Invisible HAIR NETS 


save time and improve your ap- 
pearance. Finest human hair, all 
shades, sterilized; specially processed for 
invisibility and strength. Self-conforming, 
cap-shape, or all-over styles. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. At best shops. 


15c each, 2 for 25c — White or Gray, 25c each. 


Glonial igpuality 


Semetags @) 


1200 Broadway 
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More seeds were planted last year 
than ever before and many thousands 
of families enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 
The year 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers and Vegetables and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 
Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual 
For 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog con- 
tains the latest and most reliable information 
about the “‘ Best Seeds that Grow.” 216 pages 
with 103 colored illustrations of the latest 


novelties and hundreds of illustrations of every variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It is sent free to those 
who write forit. A post card willdo. Write for yourcopy today, and please mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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‘WMhat has 


Brilliant lights revealing every 
grace and every flaw; eyes fixed upon 
you ready to admire—can you face 
them unembarrassed ? 


Don’t spoil your evening wonder- 
ing about your complexion. De- 
scend the stairs to meet your friends 
radiant and blooming—thrilled by 
the knowledge that you are looking 
your best. 


You can have this 
confidence 


Any young girl has a right to a 
soft glowing skin. Youth should not 
endure the thought of wrin- 
kles, of colorless faces, of 
blemishes of any sort. Con- 
stant care of the skin in 
youth insures a clear, fresh 
complexion later. 


You can make your skin 
what you will.- Nature does 
her part. You can do the 
rest. Every day the old 
skin dies and new skin forms in 
its place. 





What this new skin is 


he said to 


Does your glowing face cause an 
exclamation of pleasure? 


depends on the care you give it. 


Skin specialists say that the best 
way to build up a clear, beautiful 
complexion, to keep the skin in a 
healthful, active condition, is by proper 
cleansing and stimulating treatments 
with a soap carefully prepared to suit 
the nature of the skin. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap was pre- 
pared by a skin specialist after 30 
years of experience with the 
skin and its needs. 

Let this treatment 

give you the charm 

of a flawless skin 

Begin tonight to get the 
benefits of this skin special- 
ist’s soap for your skin. Use 
this Woodbury treatment 


every night and watch your skin 
lose every flaw;. watch it take on 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 


a smooth texture, a soft glowing 


color. 


Lather your washcloth well with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Apply it to your face and 
distribute the lather thoroughly. 
With the tips of your fingers work 
this cleansing antiseptic lather into 
your skin, always using an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, finish by rub- 
bing your face for a few minutes with 
a pieee of ice. Always be careful to 
dry your skin well. 


A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is sufficient for a month 
of this treatment. Get a cake today. 
It is for sale at druggists’ and toilet 
counters everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. Watch your 
skin gradually improve so you can 





cr: 


face the most glaring light, the most 
critical eyes—confident of its smooth- 


ness and freshness. 


4c brings you a week’s 
treatment 


For 4c we will send you a sample 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
large enough to last a week. Write 
today. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 101 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 101 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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a. GC-W-O™ —> 
1. This camisole 2. Handmade by 


Cf Covina Ie A fe While Shin iS 
of lingerie cloth Porto Ricans, 


wihfietite = halt Mean So Mucktothe Som ibuieb Hawelantlc Bessteep Has Wilisde this cache corset 
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Or THIS page and the succeeding four pages are 
shown some carefully selected wearing apparel 
and dress accessories, all of which are smart in 
appearance, excellently made of good materials, 
and have as their keynote a charming simplicity of 
style. We shall, when possible, quote the prices at 
which the articles may be purchased. In many 
instances, however, the selection has been made so 
far in advance that the models have not yet been 
displayed in the shops and the retail prices have not 
beendefinitely decidedupon. Bythetimethemaga- 
zine reaches its readers this will often have been 
determined, and we may, in answer to inquiries, be 
able to give the cost of the articles in which you are 
interested, together with the name and address 


be bought, for we have suggestions sent to us, from ‘a 
Paris and elsewhere, which have not been repro- 
duced as yet in America. Under such circumstances, 

when they are not patternable, we will gladly supply 
you with directions which will help in making them. 

When writing for the address of a shop or shops, 

or for instructions for copying a model that cannot 
be bought ready-made, please inclose five cents in 
stamps for the answer and cost of service for each 
page about which you inquire. Under no circum- 
stances can we undertake to make the purchases 
for our readers, so we urge you not to send money 
for that purpose. Your inquiry will be answered 
promptly, and the shops are cooperating with us to 
such an extent that it will be their pleasure to give 















of the shop or shops where they are being sold. quick service. Never hesitate to write to us about 
Occasionally the merchandise illustrated cannot ‘The World of Lovely Things.” 



































3. You may think it’ 
is Italian filet, but 
in reality it is mar- 
velous drawn work, 
made by the Porto 
Ricans, which trims 
the top of this enve- 
L lope chemise made of 
———— — — thesheerest and finest 
—_———~ _ lingerie cloth. 


4. To fulfill the demand of the 
modern girl for something that is 
part petticoat and knickerbocker 
is the mission of the ° ’ petti- 
bocker,” which is of silk Jersey 
in white and colors for evening or 
Street gowns. Above the deep 
frill, which assumes the part of 
a petticoat, is an elastic band, 
which holds the ends firm while 
indulging in such active sports 
as dancing or motoring. 




















5. Fine batiste gown, with design in 

VA Filipino embroidery and drawn-work 
flowers, $3.25. Envelope chemise em- 
broidered to match, $3.25. 


6. In the company of so 
| many imported things this 
nost | domestic chemise (over- 
sat | hanging the stool) makes a 

creditable showing, being 
| made of sheer batiste, with 
| the top and lower edge Va- 
| lenciennes lace trimmed. 





































S Satin ribbons slip through 
eyelets between groups of Ps ye 

1 tucks. Price, $2.95. 7. Clinging garments of 

| glove silk (like these 
| above) are offered as first 9. Whena girl carries 
nple | aid to her whose figure her individuality in 
joap measures more than a dress down to her most 
en perfect 36. Both cami- intimate apparel she 
rite sole and tloomers are chooses for her **un- 
ens daintily shirred and dies" pink crépe de 
i hemstitched to match. Chine scalloped and 
Cin- The camisole with satin bound in baby-blue 
ribbon shoulder straps satin, like the gown 
mney i. ~~ and envelope chemise 
— with elastic ends, 9. just above. Bands of 


8. Flesh-color crépe and saucy blue ribbon bows ard — : seni = 
make these pyjamas delightfully feminine. Price, je Sages vai a di 
$1.95. Her quaint boudoir cap cost but $1, and os Bsa bo “4 
her satin boudoir slippers, $5. Pr ee ae 


101 




















10. Most women find surplice lines so becoming 


12. Itis whispered that the straight chemise is com- 
that they insist upon having them in their under- i 


ing in again, and one can easily believe it if the 





garments. This lovely gown, made of sheer batiste, chemises continue to be as charming as this. one 
was embroidered by the Filipinos, whose handwork 11. A delicate pink satin petticoat for festive wear ( above) ends in a above, which is another sample of what the Filipinos | 
closely rivals the exquisitely beautiful French em- frivolous ruffle of cream lace, with satin insets outlined in hemstitch- do in the way of embroidery. It is in cutwork and 


broidery. Gay satin bows make touches of color. ing. Price, $10.50. The camisole to match may be bought for $2.50. the buttonhole stitch. Price, $3.75. 
































1. Wired points 
give a new flare 
to this net jabot. 


A famous Fifth Avenue shop dis- 
plays these lovely handkerchiefs 


that any girl can make from dainty 
little squares of linen. Some have the 
narrowest edge of colored tatting, cro- 
chet or a rolled hem; others are over- 
cast in rose; or a narrow hem may 
be finished with delicate feather- 


3. Handkerchiefs 
are among the 
little telltale things 
which make or 
mar a woman's 
appearance. 







stitching. One's individual preference 
may incline toward narrow hems in 
color or extremely wide ones of an 


inch and a half. 


“Collars make the girl,” says the 
well-dressed New York miss, 


surely meaning one 
like this. “But col- 
lars are so expen- 
sive, you say. In- 
deed they are not 
when a girl makes 
her own. White 
satin was used for . 
the charmingly 
girlish collar here, 
cut with points at 
the side front to 
give the long be- 
coming lines that 
are just what a girl 
needs. A picot cro- 
chet finishes the 
edge. 





4. Therisein 
collars is not 
surprising in 
these days. 


If you want to look very smart, 
just wear a stock. The soft folds 


and tie ends of this stock are of black 
taffeta, the turn-over is of sheer or- 
gandie with its tiny hem held in by 









5. Dark French knots in 


stocks add colored silk. Di- 
distinction minutive silk 
to a light flowers brighten 
blouse. the corners. 


There are knitting bags and knit- 


ting bags, but never a more charm- 


ing one than this, made of peacock-blue 
felt on which blossoms a yellow satin 
flower. Every girl should have one to 
carry when she goes 
to do her bit for the 
soldier boy. 


6. New muff 
knitting bag 
made of felt. 








NOTE— More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and where, or, if not on sale, how they may be made, will be sent on receipt of five cents in stamps to cover 
Address the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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postage and cost of service. 








11. Soutache 
makes a new 
trimming ona 
white satin set. 


13. Sweet- 
scented taf- 
feta sachets 
tied with vel- 
vet ribbons. 





And You Don’t Have to be So Awfully Clever to Make Them 


12. Knitted 
wool collar with : 
organdie edge. 4a ae E> 


14. Ribbed 
knitted silk 
handbag 
with con- 
trasting 
checks. 












15. Satin 
mules and 
silk stock- 
ings. 








A crocheted yoke for a 


chemise or camisole and a 


yoke for a child's dress. Knit- 
ting may come and tatting 
may go, but there are always 
women who love to make and 
wear crocheted articles. This 
yoke should prove of especial 
interest to those who like to 
work out new designs, since 
it combines with its simple 
filet pattern ari openwork de- 
sign such as one sees only in 
beautiful Venise lace. At the 
center front it forms a double 


A knitting bag which unfolds as an 


apron is a novelty few women will be 


able to resist, espe- 
cially when the lining 
is in one’s favorite 
color. One handle 
slips over the head 
and reveals a 
pretty bibof deep 
purple, which is 
the lining. This 
makesa stunning 
background for 
the black-and- 
white cretonne 
which is the out- 
side material. 








17. This apron 
bag, with sateen 
lining, $5.50; 
with satin, $7.50. 


see 


Tir eer py 


| 





row, and the corners are 
shaped diagonally. Quite as 
novel and ingenious in design 
is the child's filet yoke incon- 
ventional pattern with two 
little crocheted balls falling 
from each corner. Nothing 
more effective could be made 
for a summer dress of linen. 
It is bordered 
16. In this in solid and 
child's cro- open stitches, 
cheted yoke and the same 
is the beauty designs in 
of aconven- little squares 
tional pat- are set at reg- 
tern. ular spaces. 


A white satin trench vest which is not 
recommended for active service and a 


white felt hat which 
generally accompanies 
it are pictured here. 
Nothing smarter could 
be imagined than this 
white satin 
waistcoat with 
a high but- 
\ toned collar 
\ and black silk 
piping. The 
belt fastens 
with a cellu- 
loid buckle like 
one on the hat. 









| 18. Vestand hat 

; 18 which will be an 
addition to your 
wardrobe. 














20. Samie 
cloth collar 
with points 
ending in 
tassels worn 
over a Stock. 





19. Vestee and collar of 
white satin embroidered 
in white and yellow wool. 





Ze iu Easily Make Them bua if 2 Canna Buy Them 





2i 22. Plaited 
21. White Jabot with 
silk soutache e mb roid- 
braid makes ered motifs. 23 
a pretty 


trimming 
on this Geor- 
gette collar. 


23. Dainty jabot of fine 
batiste, outlined with a 
scalloped edging. 

















2. Filet net and 
lace jabot with 
white satin stock. 


Miss Fifth Avenue wears all these 


in her windows: Grandmother 


might have carried this bag to her first 
rty—that is, if she lived in New 
ork, Paris, Fairyland or some such 
nice place. For this is no ordinary 
bag, let me assure you! This bag is 
the aristocrat 
of bagdom 
from its flat 
strap, which 
goes over the 
arm, to its 
chiffon velvet 
covering. It 
is bell- 
shaped, justi- 
fying its 
name, with 
a cunning 
shirred ruffle 
trimming the 
lower end. 


7. Liberty bell 
is the name ~ | 
this black vel- 
vet bag with 
gilt frame; 
$4.75. 


A pretty idea for that new bou- 
doir cap you want to make. This 


one expresses 
girlish prettiness 
and daintiness in 
every lacy inch. 
It is made of fine 
Brussels net, with 
insertions and 
frills of pale écru 
Valenciennes. 
The front part is 
a long narrow 
oval, and the 
back is filled in 
with net with one 
8 frill closely follow- 
ing on another of 
Valenciennes lace 
edging. Price, 
$9.75. 


8. Quaintas only 
old designs can 
be is this cap. 


Among the smartest of the smart 
is this vest and hat. And you, 


eS Thy : q : 
\ £8 : = hae 4 ‘ 
LN 


4 
‘e = 


too, will be among 
these if you wear 
a vest and hat of 
red duvetyn, 
with bold pencil 
stripes embroid- 
ered in chenille. 
The chic hat 
which goes with 





Bl 


9. Neware 











matching || the vest has wings 
vests and . and a drapery of 
hats. ’ white satin. 


Here is a finishing touch for your 
new afternoon frock of satin, 


serge or Georgette, which would gladly 
be encircled with this girdle made of 
iridescent. colored beads. The founda- 
tion is of net, and if you copy this the 
color combinations need only be lim- 
ited by your own imagination and your 
sense of what 
is tasteful. 


10. Girdles 
made of beads 
like this one are 
suitable for silk 
or serge gowns. 


Secale 
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2. THE Home JOURNAL covers are so 
attractive that some girls insist upon 
wearing them—that is, when made into 
attractive girdles like the one above. 





1. Floating veil in 
fine mesh with ram- 
age design in heavy 
| silk placed so one 
| may easily see 
| through the plain 
mesh between. 








3. This ‘new collar 
of blue-and-gray 
plaid taffeta, to 
wear with a coat or 
dress, slips its ends 
through an orange 
Japanese ring. 
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E ° 
{ 5. A flesh-color blouse of crépe de 
4 if Chine displays an unusually good 
long-pointed collar piped with bias 
folds of white satin. Price, $5.50. 


4. Almost military is the design of this 
Georgette blouse with high collar and 
ribbon tie tucked across the front and 
over the shoulders. Price, $7.50. 
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| | 7. This dress, which 8. Smartly tailored is this 

| | comes in black or French embroidered blue serge j 

blue satin, beautifully em- frock, with a white satin col- \ f' 

| broidered in contrasting lar and the skirt box-plaited ( / | 


Chinese blue, costs $35. 





at the front and back; $25. 








6. On this tailored 
frock of blue serge with 
a long tunic three over- 
lapping smoked-pearl 
buttons trim the side 


| 

| 9. Nile-green taffeta | 
| 

iI openings of collar, 


and silver embroidery 
make this dream of a 

gown, with a surplice 
bodice and the skirt 
gracefully draped at 

the sides; $35. 





waist and belt ; $29.50. 
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YW 
10. Venise and Val laces trim 11. Distinctive kimono 12. This lady combines 13. Pointure work (imita- 
this voile blouse, with embroid- waist in taffeta, witha smart economy with daintiness in tion) edges this white voile 14. Pintucks and lace trim this 
ered fronts; $2. vest and revers; $6.94. a white voile blouse at $1. tucked blouse. Price, $2. voile blouse; $2. 





| NOTE—More complete details relative to the articles on this page will be sent upon receipt of 5 cents in stamps. Address the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 



































































1. A necklace 


Oriental, but 
made from 
magazine cov- 


ers; $1.25. 








9. Skate, and everyone wants to skate 
with you—that is, if you wear a pretty 
set of gray duvetyn, like the one above, 
embroidered in rose and green yarn and 


I} against the cold. 















































bound in red as a warm protectior, 
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She Lovely Lille Shings Srom the Swiaribat Shops: 


3. The sports en- 
thusiast may express 
her individuality by 
a belt and huge muf- 


fler of suéde cloth, 


leather bound, which 
opens up the way 
with a slit for the 
other end to pass 
through and fasten 
on a big leather but- 
ton. A smaller band 
to match encircles 
her sport hat. 


11. One would never 
hesitate to choose 
Quaker gray for an eve- 
ning dress when made 
of soft Georgette crépe 
with a plaited skirt. 
Its becomingness is as 
sured by an adorabl 
apron and scarf of rose 
chiffon looped around 
the arms and tied in 
front like pattern No. 
1 334, on the left. 











8. The taupe Georgette 
blouse with tucked front, 
on the right, gained dis- 
tinction with embroid- 
ered motifs and bias folds 
of purple velvet finishing 
the round neck and bell- 
shaped sleeves. 


, sie AN : 


4. These new beaded bags with silver and 
beaded frames were so lovely that we could 
not stop at just one, but were compelled to 
choose three. 
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7. Knitting bags make a brave 
show of colors outwardly, since 
they are bound to conceal within 
their depths such somber shades as 
olive drab and gray. This one 
above, in brilliant peacock-blue 
silk, in a pattern such as only a 
Japanese could design, turns 
back its ends to show its gold lin 
ing. Price, $10; knitting needles 
with fancy tops, $1.50 and $1.75 





5. It is really aston- 
ishing to see the 
beautiful designs and 
colorings clever fin- 
gers work out with 
such simple things 
as beads. Two of the 
newest bags, shown 
on the left, have silver 
frames, while on the 
bag in conventional 
pattern the frame is 
covered with bead 
work. 


10. The plainest eve 

ning gown would have 
a veritable triumph Uf 
girdled by a brocaded- 
silk drapery like this, 
in glowing yellow and 
peacock-blue colorings 
in Chinese design, 
revealing an edge of 
orange. 


12. You have only to look 
at this collar on the left to 
know that its richly colored 
fabric was inspired by some 
old tapestries from the land 
of the lotus flower, and that 
even the shape of the collar 
fell under the same magi 
E-gyptian glamour. Tassels 
fall from the corners, which 
fold over in points to give you 
a glimpse of its gold lining. 
Price, $3.95. 


NOTE— Pattern (including Guide-Chart) for the dress design (No. 1334) on this page can be supplied in sizes 


34 to 42 inches for fifteen cents, post-free 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


tern from the nearest agency for Home Patterns, as listed on page 71. 





Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, 
You can also get this pat- 


NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be 
purchased, and where—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of five cents in 
. Stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











2. Inasmany 
colors as Jo- 
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are the beads 
in this new 
flat necklace. 


6. Pockets are found in the most unex- 
pected places. A tiny affair was slipped 
under the embroidered end of this beaver- 
cloth muffler above, with fluffy ball ends, 
which, with the little cloche hat to match 
makes the snuggest kind of a skating set. 
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13. This handsome hand 
bag of black velvet makes 
the brilliant colors of its 
beaded frame more bril- 
liant by contrast. It is 
marked but $5.75. 
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1. Of gray 
beaver cloth is 
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shoulder cape. 





|| 3. To see this very newest 
| cape and hat above, made of 

American gray squirrel and 
| Alice blue duvetyn, is to real- 
| ize how much the French de- 
signer appreciates our furry 
little domestic animal, and 





that wool duvetyn now occu- 
pies a very high place in 
feminine apparel, since it 
collars the cape and crowns 
the hat. The hat, with up- 
turned fur brim, has a large 
buckle at the side crown. 





| 6. One may be very 
| dainty and keep in 
| tune with the eco- 
nomical spirit at the 
same time by wear 
\ ing a matinee of a 
\ | serviceable silk like 
crépede Chine. This 
graceful little negli- 
gee on the right, in 
pale pink, with fluffy 
frills of silk lace, has 
a blue satin girdle 
drawn through slits, 
suggesting the Em- 
pire waistline. 
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7. This is the kind of waist 
(below, on the left) which 


‘ will cause one to break the 
sirmest resolutions made not 


to spend another cent on 
clothes. It is of flesh- 
colored Georgette, with one 
of those soft rolling collars 
of satin fastening with a 
large button. The front is 
laid in fine box plaits, and 


5. Becoming to a youthful figure ts 
this frock of Alice blue serge, with 
an overdress of yellow and blue 
plaid taffeta ending in a box- 
plaited apron. 




















9. To rejuvenate 
the old sweater or 
tailor-made is the 





8. Any girl would willingly 
carry a burden like this 
matinee on her shoulders, 
made of shadow lace caught 
with ribbon shoulder straps. 
Silk flowers and ribbon trail 
over the Dutch cap. 





























bears awreath 
of silk fruit in 
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4. Not every young bud is 
going to wear a fur scarf 
this season—some demure 
things are going to veil 
their pretty shoulders with 
just such lovely cloudlike 
scarfs as this one above. 
It is of malines, with but- 
terflies fluttering between 
long-stemmed flowers, 
making an_ exquisitely 
beautiful border in pastel 
colorings. 










| 
| 
| 
| i 
q machine hemstitching oar of “pr 
| | finishes the seams. , = cuffs “d 
| Angora wool above. 
| } These come in 
| | many colors besides 
} gray striped with é& 12. Every woman has a secret 
H yellow. II anal | liking for gaylv colored beads, 
| 7x i and when she finds them in an 
1) attractive design trimming her 
| : favorite Georgette crépe blouse 
| » it is a combination she finds 
10. Our erstwhile homely I1. Even a black satin hard to resist. This one above 
knitting bag, which is girdle cannot be said to has the softest and narrowest 
7 eT) purveying soldiers’ be entirely “waisted” low, rolling collar, notwith- 
| [} comforts, has blossomed when it frankly turns standing persistent rumors as 
| Vt forth in rich brocade in down to show a bright to high collars being more fash 
| fn wonderful colors. This red satin lining, which ionable; and the band cuffs 
| one,on the left, has clever is a touch that many a have deep points which extend 
| openings through which frock needs to make it in quite a new way back to the 
| needles emerge. attractive. full puffed sleeves. 
| 
| NOTE — More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased, and where— 
or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of five cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. 
Address the Fashion Editors, THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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This girdle 
presumed to 
begin where 
the collar 
ended, with 


this result. 
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scarf turns 
out a new 
collar and 


pocket. 
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N THE smartest French fashions there 
are to be found just the ideas needed to 
bring those clothes, which are too good 
to give away, up to the fashionable stand- 
ards of the styles of the moment. 


Tots grow out of more quickly 
than they wear out their clothes. 


‘ae year-before frocks were united to 
make this dress centered below, which 
any little girl would be proud to wear. 





1359 


VEN clothes show their superiority 

when united, especially outgrown 
things, as one can see by this dress (No. 
1359), made from the blue linen frock 
above on the left and the green smock 
pictured on the right, outgrown by their 
little owner. Shirring on the shoulders 
gave space across the body, and braided 
cuffs lengthened out the sleeves.. 





This old dress above 
made its second ap- 
pearance as shown 
on the right. 


F COURSE 

you may not 
have adress with 
a flowered girdle 
‘waiting for the 
magic touch ex- 
actly like the 
one above, which 
was made over 
into the charm- 
ing model on the right; but if you have 
enough good material in the waist of 
your old frock for the back and _ half 
fronts, as the vestee is Georgette crépe, as 
are also the straight wide sleeves, you will 
surely have success copying this one. The 
narrow silhouette of the new fashions 
makes the remodeling of an old skirt easy, 
as few of the new * full” skirts exceed two 
yards and a half. This skirt disappears at 
the lower edge to meet a shorter founda- 
tion skirt, giving the touch of orientalness 
so lovely in soft silks and other sheer 
materials. The possibilities of a straight 
flowered girdle are fully realized in this 
design. 





These designs prove that clothes care- 
ho 


fully made over conceal their origin. 


ELOW on the left is the old dress 
which was the nucleus of the smart 
street gown on the right. 





OU would al- 

most think 
that all Paris was 
gowned in made- 
over clothes this 
year, so obvious 
is the alliance of 
widely different 
materials in the 
smartest clothes. 
As narrow skirts 
are helping in their 
little way to conserve matcrial, the mak- 
ing over of the broadcloth dress above was 
quite simple. Satin was combined with 
the broadcloth and set in the front portion 
of the tunic, taking the place of the 
lapped-over fronts of the old pannicer. 
Baby lamb cloth, that good-looking fur 
substitute, made deep revers and banded 
the skirt at fashionable intervals. 








For afternoon or evening the remod- 
eled coat below will be appropriate. 


A Beg are those who may doubt it, 
but this is the way the velvet evening 
wrap (below on the left) looked before it 
was made over into the useful and smart 
coat on the right. A piece of material cut 
from the bottom was raised up to give 
needed fullness at the waistline. 
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EARLY every woman looks her best 

over a big warm collar of moleskin 
cloth like the one on this coat remodeled 
from the wrap. 


Naking Sire Dresses tif Ce: By Mau ey Se 'y* wWrinsheeld 


EAR EVELYN: The composite gown I am sending with this letter will, I think, 

suit you, especially as the foundation (No. 1387) makes a good-Icoking evening 
dress, adorned with a spray of handmade flowers. The wisps of chiffon in the sleeves 
are attached inside the armholes with snap fasteners, to be taken out when a tunic 
is used. Be sure, Evelyn, that the snaps are set well back from the edge, so there 
will be no gapping. The skirt of this gown is cut in a mild form of peg top. 


No. 1385 is the same 
gown fixed for daytime 
usage, with sleeves at- 
tached to a guimpe, that 
may be worn also with 
the two other afternoon 
designs. The fichu and 
cuffs may be carried out 
in Georgette crépe or 
very sheer organdie and 
may be finished at the 
edges with a fold or hem- 
stitching. The drapery 
at the sides of the skirt is 
nothing more or less than 
straight pieces of material 
looped up, attached to a 
narrow band and hooked 
around the waist. 

Another idea I like 
very much for its sim- 
plicity is in No. 1379. If 
your account isn't far 
enough on the right side 
of the ledger at present to 
allow fur, sis, finish the 
bottom of the panel with- 
out it, and the neck with 
one of your pretty col- 
lars. To save you time 
and labor I borrowed the 
girdle from No. 1385 and 
buttoned it in front. 

The fourth design is 
the same loyal founda- 
tion with a tunic that is 
very chic for evening 
wear when worn without 





Foundation for the Other 
Gowns 






Sleeves, Fichu and Skirt 
Drapery Added 





Velvet Panel With Fur 


Trimming 


the sleeves and collar. 


As I stated before, Eve, this one set of sleeves is worn with the 


other afternoon designs, only this time they have a wide band of the slip-over 
material buttoned on snugly around the wrists. 


No. 1383 is for evening wear. It has a slip-over of chiffon or net and a belt that 
doesn't seem content to encircle the waist once, but crosses itself and goes around 
again. It is so simple it needs no word painting—excepting for color. 


() 


Flowered Chiffon Makes 
Another Change 


New Diagonal Tunic 
Twice Belted 


Speaking of color, Eve, 
besides black, gray is a 
wonderful color for a 
composite gown, as it 
lends itself beautifully to 
so many different color 
arrangements. For in- 
stance, dear, assuming 
that No. 1387 were gray 
charmeuse, a delightful 
note of coloring could be 
given in the handmade 
flowers, which could be 
of lavender, green, yel- 
low, pink and blue. The 
scarf could. be of any one 
of the colors mentioned 
for the flowers. No. 1385 
I would keep all gray, 
with a white fichu and 
cuffs, and No. 1379 might 
be of navy blue velvet, 
which could be kept for 
cooler weather. The 
fourth design would be 
effective made of smart- 
looking fancy chiffon or 
silk, and No. 1383—oh, 
sis, there are so many ex- 
quisite colorings for this 
one! I'll say a pale lav- 
ender chiffon slip-over 
with a gray sash lined 
with pale blue and a small 
bouquet of forget-me- 
nots and pink rosebuds. 

Best love to you all, 

LAURA. 


NOTE—Pattern No. 1359 comes in sizes 4 to 12 years; and Nos. 1387, 1385, 1379 and 1383 come in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure; price, fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, 
stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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=> brings out the real 
beauty of the skin 














Many anotherwise attractive girl finds herself a “ failure’”’ 
because of a poor complexion. If your skin is not fresh, 
smooth and healthy, or has suffered from an unwise use 
of cosmetics, see if the daily use of Resinol Soap will not 
greatly improve it. 

Resinol Soap is not only unusually cleansing and 
softening, but its regular use helps nature give to the skin 
and hair that beauty of perfect health which it is im- 
possible to imitate. Tendency to pimples is lessened, 
redness and roughness disappear, and in a very short 
time the complexion usually becomes clear, fresh, and 
velvety. 

The soothing, restoring influence that makes this pos- 
sible is the Resinol which this soap contains and which 


physicians prescribe widely for skin and scalp troubles. 


This same gentle medication, together with its freedom 
from irritating alkali, adapt Resinol Soap admirably to the 
care of the hair, for the bath, and for a baby’s delicate skin. 


Yet, with all this, Resinol 
Soap costs but twenty-five 
cents a cake—little enough 
when compared with what 
is often charged for other 
choice soaps, but sufficient 
to insure the utmost refine- 
ment of manufacture, the 
utmost satisfaction in use. 
A week’s trial should suffice 
to make Resinol Soap your 
favorite. 

Resinol Soap is sold by 
all druggists throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
For trial size, free, write to 
Dept. 10-B, Resinol Chem- 
ical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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What Every Woman 
Wants to Know 


Why bread and meat and milk cost so much. 
Why clothes and shoes are going up in price. 


How to buy intelligently in the markets and 
stores. 


How to, cut the costs of clothing and feeding 
her family. 


How to grow a garden that will be a gen- 
uine asset. : 


How to keep a profitable flock of hens in the 
back yard. 


How to be a real partner of her husband, 
managing the home as well he manages 
the business. 


What to do to make her community a better 
place to live in. 


She will find the answers to all these questions in 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Every trade and industry ties back to the farm, and 
every woman, in addition to keeping posted on 


The Three Cs 


CLOTHES, COOKING, AND CHILDREN 


should understand the great farm business in which 
she is a partner. THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, in an 
interesting and practical way, explains to the woman 
as well as to the man all about food production. 


A Charge to Keep 


The story of a splendid outdoor girl, living alone in the 
Woods of Eden—hunting, fishing, tramping, endan- 
gered by forest fires. She is a central figure in a great 
outdoors mystery story that will start soon, and her 
adventures are absorbingly interesting. 


The Boy Trappers 


Winter sport for the youngsters that is more than sport 
—it offers real business opportunities. How to make 
and set traps for various animals and what to do with 
the pelts will be told in articles throughout the winter. 





Invest a Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two. 
You can do this and more by subscribing to and profiting 
by what you read in 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











How I Dees My Har 


By Chie Serguson’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


“ 


THINK it is the 

French twist, the 
style in which I dress 
my hair,’’ said Miss 
Ferguson in answer to 
our importunities be- 
seeching her to betray 
the secret of what 
seemed to our uniniti- 
ated eyes the secret of 
her haunting loveli- 
ness. ‘“‘I divide it in 
two parts and take 
back the left side so,”’ 
suiting the action to 
the word by a deft 
movement of the hair 
and comb, and draw- 
ing her golden hair in 
a soft wave over her 
forehead, then back, 
rolling the ends under. 
“Then the ends of the 
right strand go over 
this coil, lapping the 
ends under.” <A few 
fairylike touches, and 
to complete it all she 
wears an amber pin. 


OR the enlighten 
ment of the thou- 
sands of girlswho have 
longed to know what 
magic she used in ar- 
ranging her lovelyhair, 
Miss Ferguson con- 
sented to pose forthese 
photographsand speak 
through THe Home 
JouRNAL. We have al- 
ways been led to be- 
lieve that such artistic 
coiffures were only to 
be acquired after 
mornings of torture 
spent with those who 
devote their lives to 
curling, brushing and 
shampooing, and great 
is our relief to find that 
Miss Ferguson does it 
all herself. For de- 
tailed information 
please send a 3-cent 
stamped envelope to 
the Fashion Editors. 
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Sunkist Coconut-Deleht 


Dish ‘That Saves 


W heat— Butter— Kges 


A simple dish and one of rare favor, when 
made with the best fruit. Read the recipe 
below. Note how easy to prepare. 


Also a dish that conserves food; for oranges 
are perishable. The Government says, 
‘*Eat the perishable foods.”’ 


Desserts like this save flour, butter, eggs 
and other needed things because they take 
the place of desserts that contain them. 


And good oranges further increase the 
country’s food-efficiency by supplying or- 
ganic sa/ts and acids that help to digest other 


foods. Oranges therefore aid in delivering 
to the body the maximum nutrition from 
your diet. 


Try Sunkist Coconut-Delight. Then 
send for our free recipe book —described 
below —containing scores of recipes for 
charming salads and desserts. 

‘Sunkist’? Oranges are uniformly good— 
juicy, healthful, practically seedless. All 
dealers sell them. Look for the tissue wrap- 
pers stamped ‘‘Sunkist’’. This word marks 
the genuine. It means ‘‘uniformly good 
Sresh fruit the year round.”’ 


200 RECIPES BY ALICE BRADLEY 
Miss Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, has prepared 200 recipes and suggestions fer the use of 
oranges and lemons. You get them all in the Sunkist Recipe Book, which we will send free on request. Send a post card for a 
copy. California Fruit Growers Exchange, Dept. M99, Los Angeles, Cal. A Co-operative Non-Profit Organization of 8000 Growers. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist Coconut-Delight 


Slice five Sunkist Oranges. Add two tablespoons sugar. 


pressed in a sieve. Serves five persons. 


avevenenenenenneceaneesonesocaneeratencooesnennes 


Mix well together; 
then sprinkle over top one-half can of Baker’s Canned Coconut which has been 
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| Pleasant-Faced Lady 
Has Made 
Four Thousand Dollars 










Yet only a few years ago she didn’t 
krow the “way out.” She was left with 
twelve children. She couldn’t leave 
home to work, for six of her twelve 
were little ones. She was absolutely 
without means. But she found the 
‘‘way out”: supported herself and 
children and is today ‘‘comfortable, 
thank you.”’ 
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Thousands of women all over this 
land will, like her, be askking—some 
already are—the ‘‘way out,’’ if the 
war continues. Let us show you as 
we showed her, the answer sure and 
straight, to the oft-asked question, 
“What can I do?’’ The answer is 
yours if you write to 
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The Way Out Desk of 


= THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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She World of Lavely 
Shingsis Here 





fashion department that we would begin 

with the New Year, and, unlike many of 
the resolutions annually made, we have nore 
than fulfilled our promise, and this month 


The World of Lovely Things 


is here for you to choose from. There is not a 
corner of the globe where a fashion expert 
may go in search of new and pretty feminine 
garments and accessories that at least one of 
our staff did not invade. 

You may have been in doubt as to the style 
of collar to wear with your new one-piece gown, 
or the correct kind of bag to carry with you 
to a morning wedding or an afternoon tea, but 
now you can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that if you see it in THE HomME JourRNAL it is 
right, absolutely. Even if you spent a couple 
of days in town going through the shops you 
could not see all of the unusual things that you 
will find ina single issue of THE HOME JOURNAL, 
for its editors have entrée to the very places 
where these things are made, so that in many 
cases the ideas illustrated are exclusive to one 
shop, or you may find here a novelty which 
has been thought out by a clever woman in 
her own home. 

We have always known that thousands of 
THE Home JouRNAL readers merely take a 
look at our illustrations and copy in their own 
homes many of the lovely things shown on our 
pages. Others need a pattern or a description 
to guide them through the intricacies of a gar- 
ment, and these women will still find patterns, 
or be able to secure the help they need through 
our mail service. Then there are many women 
who prefer to buy these things ready-made, 
who will be interested in the cost of the 
garments and little accessories of dress; so 
wherever possible the price, as you can see, has 
been given, and upon request the name and 
address of the shop will be furnished. Thus, in 
every, way, we have tried to bring to each 
woman in her home in one issue of THE HoME 
JouRNAL what could only be obtained by days 
and days of weary and endless shopping. 

Next month we hope to do even better, but 
as we have a modest pride in our achievements 
we do not like to talk too much about the fu- 
ture. As our aim is to please you and not our- 
selves, we should certainly be vastly encouraged 
to know that you feel as we do about it! 


Fashions by Mail or Phone 


TOW that you are relaxing after the days of 
iN preoccupation withan endless round of gift 
making and buying, and all the other thousand 
and one things which help to make a successful 
holiday, you will have time to consider what 
clothes you and your children will need for the 
coming season or for immediate wear, as we 
know many who began the winter in last year’s 
clothes, putting off the buying of new gar- 
ments until the eleventh hour in the hope of 
finding prices reduced. 

We stand ready to help you with our un- 
limited knowledge of what is right, with orig- 
inality of ideas and dependable good taste, 
whether you are buying with an eye toward a 
year ahead or if you are concerned only with 
casting aside the old and buying or making 
what is new; whether it be a bathing suit for 
Palm Beach, a toboggan outfit for the Canadian 
Rockies, a simple dress which you can wear in 
your own kitchen, or a hat you can wear in your 
motor. There is no charge for this service, 
which will come over the wire if you are near 
enough or by mail if you are far away. When 
you write, inclose a 3-cent stamped, addressed 
envelope with your query if you want the 
answer to come right back. 


How We Help Dress the Children 


F YOU do not know what colors or what kind 

of clothes are most becoming to your children, 
THE HoME JouRNAL will give you the decision 
of its staff of fashion editors. We will tell you 
just what the people who devote their time to 
making clothes for the little ones are planning 
for them to wear, and the materials which will 
wear best for school clothes or those which 
will delight a young thing to wear for ‘ dress- 
up.”” We can save you time in planning and 
tell you how to make over dresses without the 
telltale “homemade” look. Let all of your 
“little” troubles be ours and, so that your 
answer will not be delayed, be sure to inclose 
a 3-cent stamped, addressed envelope for a 
reply with your request. 


What They Ask Us 


SUBSCRIBER living near-by phoned in, 
‘Hello, is that the Fashion Editor? What 
shall I wear to a very smart morning wedding? 
I live in a small town, but the people here are 
very dressy.” 

Another one phoned: “I have just cut out 
a plaid dress and have not enough material 
for the sleeves and cannot match it. What 
shall I do?” 

Still another writes: ‘‘Last winter I had a 
wide-brimmed velvet hat with a low round 
crown. It is becoming, but I want to make it 
look different and smarter. How can I doit?” 

“Do tell me,” writes another, ‘‘are fancy 
pins worn in the hair for evening affairs, and 
should I have my hair waved when I visit 
New York?” 

‘*Howare veils worn, loose or snugly fitting?” 
asks another of our regu’ar correspondents, 
who maintains that she never buys a thing to 
wear without first asking the advice of THE 
HomE JouRNAL’s Fashion Editor. Address all 
inquiries in this service to 


[ month we gave you a hint of the new 


THE FASHION EpITORS 
THE LapiEes’ HoME JouRNAL 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Send 15¢c to 
Fates (Dept. A, 
= ~Times Bldg.,N.Y. 
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Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 

Own” 


In three hours you 
jf can have just the 
< prettiest curls and 
¥ waves! And they 
remain along time, when Liquid Silmerine is used 
before rolling the hair in curlers. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is perfectly ee a applied with brush. 
air is nice and when cmbes dout. Silmerine 

is also a splend fy cg etomeigg 2 Keeps hair fine an 

glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 














. Send for“ Taylor 
. » Cook Book, it 
\ \ is worthwhile 


Taylor Home Oven 
THERMOMETER 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
~ ROCHESTER N Y 
There's a Tycos or Frylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 








War Declared 
on Rats by U.S. Gov't 











The Government at Washington is preparing 
a campaign that should be effective in killing 
the rats that are so destructive both to lives and 
property. A conservative estimate places the 
loss of foodstuffs from rats at over two hundred 
million dollars annually, and in the present 
scarcity of food, this loss must be prevented. 
The most efficient way to “ Kill the Rat”’ is by 
the use of Stearns’ Paste, and thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth have been bought by the Govern- 
ment. Every housekeeper troubled with rats, 
mice, roaches or waterbugs should buy a small 
box of this reliable exterminator and stop fur- 
ther loss of food in her home. 


KEITH’S $1 Offer 


(1st—A 100- 
a number of 
eith’s Maga- . 

zine, a special 

number devoted 
to Bungalows. 
2nd-A bigbook 
containing up- 
to-date pie for 1OO ARTISTIC HOMES. 

3rd—A four months’ subscription to the well-known and 

leading authority for home builders, Keith’s Maga- 

zine, $2.50 a year, 25c a copy. Newsstands. 


ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH’S, 755 Met. Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Handsome Service Table-Wagon 


Large, Broad, Wide Table 
Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double Han- 
dles—Large, Deep Under- 
shelves — “Scientifically 
Silent’? — Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade pieceof furni- 
turesurpassing anything yet 
attempted for ease of action, 
GENERAL UTILITY, and ab- 
solute noiselessness. Write 
NOW For a DEScCRIP- 
TIVE PAMPHLET AND 
DEALER'S NAME. 


960 Ins, Exg. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EASTER AND VALENTINE CARDS 


for Hand coloring, dainty and refined —200 new subjects. 
Send for our catalog, ‘“‘ Pleasant Pages,'’ Free on request. 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 1311 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Does not matter if broken. 
Wanted Old False Teeth. Does not, matter if broken. 
Cash sent by eten mail. Goods held 10 days subject to 
sender's approval of our offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 
2007 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









Immediate Delivery 


Combination Products Co. 
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Mr HOOVERS request that you cook 


with vegetable oil may give you a new inter- 
est in this advertisement of Wesson Oil 








R. HOOVER asks us all to help win 

the war. We are all going to do it. 

He asks us to help win the war in the 
kitchen, where we can make sure, by what 
we eat, that there shall be enough to eat for 
our boys and our friends across the ocean. 

We are all going to do it. 

Some of Mr. Hoover’s suggestions mean 
not only economy but real self-denial, the 
deprivation of some things we like. 

We are all going to cheerfully deny 
ourselves. 

But some of Mr. Hoover’s suggestions 
do not mean self-denial. Some only mean 
change. Some mean change for the better. 

It is hard to change our habits of cook- 
ing. It is much easier to do as we have 
always done, and as our mothers did—and 
maybe as our grandmothers did. We feel 
safer with the old recipes and the familiar 
ingredients we have always used. It takes 
an adventurous spirit to try a new thing 
or a new way of doing things. 

Mr. Hoover suggests cooking with veg- 
etable oil, using more vegetables and 
more salads. 

For many of us, cooking with oil is 
But, with fine 
patriotism, we are going to do it. 


going to be a change. 








Your grocer has it 
or can easily 
get it for you 


Here is a compensation—an instance of 
virtue as its own reward, and a prompt 
reward at that. 

We'll try cooking with vegetable oil as 
an economy. We'll change our familiar 
habits and bravely try a new thing as a 
patriotic duty. 

We'll find a new thing. 

We'll find, as thousands and thousands 
of women have found, that cooking with 
oil is the right way to cook—the way we 
ought always to cook. 

Vegetable oil, for every use there is in 
the kitchen for any fat, is an improvement 
over old-fashioned cooking methods that 
we might have overlooked for years if our 
sense of duty had not forced us to try it now. 

Try Wesson Oil. Try it because it is 
vegetable. And because it costs so little. 
And then find out how good it is. 

Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious vege- 
table oil so good to eat, so good for you, 
so economical and so convenient to use 
that you will wonder, once you have tried 
it, how any woman ever keeps house 
without it. 

Wesson Oil is so good that you would 
want it even if you felt you could: not 
afford it—and costs so little that you 





—all in one handy can! 


ought to use it even if it wasn’t so good. 
It is hard to believe that anything so good 
can be economical too, but it zs. 

There isn’t a single use for a fat or an 
oil in your kitchen that is not a use for 
Wesson Oil. With ‘Wesson Oil in the 
house you do not need any other shorten- 
ing or frying fat or salad oil. 

Cooking with oil is not a new way to 
cook that you must learn. It requires no 
special recipes. 

In frying, for instance, you melt any 
fat to an oil. With Wesson Oil you start 
with an oil—good to eat raw. 

In shortening, for instance, use Wesson 
Oil exactly as you would any other short- 
ening. A hard shortening is softened in 
the process of mixing with flour or sugar. 
Many experienced cooks melt hard short- 
ening first. With Wesson Oil you start 
with a liquid that mixes quickly and 
thoroughly. Add a little salt if your 
recipe requires it— Wesson Oil is unsalted. 

*“Wesson”’ is the name of a method of 
refining vegetable oil. If it 7s Wesson 
Oil, it says Wesson Oil on the can. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 


sson Oil 


An excellent shortening 


A delicious salad oil 


A wholesome frying fat 















































Mrs. Dick: “I made them myself. I know they are kind of | 
blonde—I know they cut like taffy—but, oh! Dick, I couldn’t © 
help it! I measured each ingredient just as carefully, and I 
beat everything together till my arm ached. And oh, I’m 
sorry—I thought pancakes would be such a surprise. 
can’t tell how they are going to turn out—it’s all luck.” 


na 


= 


1)° you make it your business to see 
_ that he leaves the breakfast table 
satisfied, contented, happy? 


Don’t experiment, don’t risk failures that 
disappoint him —you can so easily start 
him off every morning humming a little 
tune of contentment. 


Let him have the breakfast that other 
men love best—the breakfast that is so 
Successful, it was served 60 million times 
last year! 


The favorite because 
it is so delicious 


How he will hurry to breakfast when he 
: sniffs the steaming, tantalizing fragrance of 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes! cabs 

You set before him a vision 


of golden-brown goodness. 


He spreads on the fresh 
butter and pours on the 
syrup. Hecutstwoor three 
—how tender they are! He 
tastes. Ah! what mellow, 
wonderful flavor—what 
melting smoothness! He 
eats and eats and he tells 
you what he thinks of your 
cooking. Then you are 
proud. 


Without AuntJemimaPan- 
cake Flour you could not give 
him such pancakes. 


Only in Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour do you get this flavor. 
This wonderful taste is due to 
the special formula, the special 
ingredients. The rich grains 
used in Aunt Jemima are es- 
pecially selected and ground— 
not to make bread, not to 
make cake, but to make perfect 
pancakes. The ingredients 
are blended by an individual 
method. 


mixed in: the flour. 
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Do not add milk, the Do not add eggs, the ~ 
sweet milk is already flourisso rich you will 
not want them. 


ust add water and you é 
ave the most delicious 
pancakes you ever tasted. 
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It is this special formula which makes the 
flavor of Aunt Jemima Pancakes exception- 
ally delicious — gives them flavor no other 
pancakes have! | 


Quick, easy—always a success 


Until you, make Aunt Jemima Pancakes 
you will not believe that pancakes could be 
made so quickly, so easily—without any 
bothersome measuring or tedious mixing. 


Everything is already mixed in the flour. 
You are spared even the trouble and expense 
of adding milk, for the Aunt Jemima people 
have gone to a great deal of expense, a great 
deal of trouble to evaporate all the moisture 
from sweet milk, so that it can be “ready- 
mixed” in powdered form with the flour. 


pana | All you have to do is 
to add a little water 
—and your batter is 
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Mr. Dick: “Dearest, these pancakes are great! I could eat two dozen!” 
Mrs. Dick: “They are good, but that’s because I’m using Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour now. Everything, even the sweet milk, is already mixed in the flour and all 


I do is to add a little cold water—and the batter is ready. Not even your foolish 
little wife could ever make a failure of that, could she?” 


Do you make your husband happy? 


ready. Nothing could be easier! Nothing 
could be quite so proof against failure! Your 
pancakes are always a success. 


With Aunt Jemima you cannot help making 
perfect pancakes every single time. 


The most economical breakfast 


Aunt Jemima Pancakes are so wonderfully 
economical, too. With Aunt Jemima you 
can give each member of your family a 
nourishing breakfast for less than 3 cents 
apiece! 

Contrast this with the price of eggs or of 
meat! What a saving! And in thousands 
of homes they would tell you that no other 
breakfast at any price is nearly so delicious. 


Ask your grocer to send you either Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour or Aunt Jemima 
Buckwheat Flour. Serve Aunt Jemima 
pancakes for breakfast tomorrow. 


Let your husband leave for his business 
humming a little tune of contentment—have 
the joy of knowing that you have started 
his day right, that he leaves the table well 
satisfied, well pleased with the world — and 
with you. 


How to get the 
jolly Rag Dolls 


| Send one Aunt Jemima box top 
| (either Pancake or Buckwheat 
Flour) with only 4c in stamps and 
/get one of. the famous Aunt Je- 
mima Rag Dolls. Or for 4 tops and 
‘only 16c you can get the whole 
jolly family. Aunt Jemima and 
Uncle Mose, each 15 inches tall, 
, and the two cunning pickaninnies, 
Diana and Wade Davis, each 12 
_ inches -tall, all come in bright 
» colors ready tocut and stuff. They 
}have made thousands of other 
f children happy. Your child will 
ilove them, too. Start now to save 
‘the box tops. Send to Aunt Je- 
| mima Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
y Missouri. Also makers of Red 
# Top, Royal No. 10 and Fiddle and 
Bow Flour. 
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1164 
No. 1164—One-piece No. 1183—Child’s No. 1185—Dress with No. 1213—Smart top 
coat dress with sailor dress with removable plaited skirt buttoned coat with big converti- 


collar and pockets. collar and puff pockets. to guimpe. Sizes 4 to ble collar. Sizes 16 to 
Sizes 6 to 14—15 cents. Sizes 2 to 8—15 cents. 12—15 cents. 20—15 cents. 
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9980 
No. 9980— Dressy blouse, for 
silk or chiffon. Sizes 36 to 
42—-15 cents. 
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118( 
No. 1180—Side-opening dress 
with three piece skirt. Sizes 36 
to 46—15 cents. 





No. 9973—Pretty house dress 
with three-piece skirt. Sizes 36 
to 44—15 cents. 





No. 9961—Two-piece skirt 
adaptable for combining dif- 
ferent materials. Sizes 24 to 
32—15 cents. 
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No. 1148—One-piece dress with No. 1204—Misses’ or Little No. 9958— Afternoon dress with 


new hood collar. Charming for Women’s dress with four-gored one-piece straight skirt for gab- 
satin or velvet. Sizes 34to 42 side-draped skirt. Sizes 16 to ardine, tricot serge or Jersey 
15 cents. 20—15 cents. cloth. Sizes 36 to 42—15 cents. 





QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of 
any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the 
number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 
114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 
South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
‘‘The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, 
or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon 
good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Let Fels-Naptha do your cleaning ; 
and save your time for things 
Fels-Naptha can’t do—such as 
cooking, shopping and hearing 
Mary’s lessons. 
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OW many hours of hard 

effort do you put into 

washing and cleaning 
every week? 


You can save a good part of 
them when you use Fels-Naptha. 
Most of the rubbing you must 
do under ordinary conditions 
vanishes when Fels-Naptha’s 4 
white suds search out the dirt . 
and grime for you. 


Washday loses its dread when 
Fels-Naptha does the work. Not 
only hard rubbing, but boiling . 
is needless. Use water at any . 
temperature that’s comfortable 
to the hands, and you’ll get 
splendid results. 


One week of the Fels-Naptha 
way will prove that it’s the 
time-saving way. 
































Keeps 
White 
Clothes 
White 














French Convent embroidered. Im- 
ported quality at domestic prices. 
Designs exclusive and exquisite, ap- 
pealing to discriminating mothers. 
Infants to 3 years. Yokes from 50c 
,, UP, on approval. Illustrated baby 
pei booklet 6 on request. 

Vay Belle DaVis, Marine Bldg., Chicago 















14. BOSTON 


PENCIL POINTER . 


Saves Time & 


—lencils 
Sold Eyexuwhore 
IPI bay" mail 9 


BOSTON “SPECIALTY CORP 
261 Broadway New York 








““She Doesn’t Know Enough to Come In Out of the Rain!” 


Oh Yes, She Does 


—and she would come in if she had on ordinary clothes—the kind that 
wrinkle, stretch, grow shabby and lose their shape when you get them 
damp or wet. But her clothes are a// protected, without affecting style or 
appearance, against the damaging effects of moisture by 


The New @venelle Finish 


REG.US. PAT. OFF, 


= Her clothes are not waterproof. Neither 
= the “Cravenette” Finish nor any process 
in the world can render a fabric water- 
proof unless it is so closely woven that 
you cannot see through it when you hold 
it to a strong light. 

But an ordinary rain will not go through 
her coat and water has little or no effect 


Send today for your free copy of the attractive ‘‘Cravenette” book, which illustrates and 
describes latest styles in hats, coats, dresses, and other garments. The styles shown in this 
book are not only the last word in fashion, but the last word in protection, because all the 
garments shown in the book are protected against moisture by the new ‘“‘Cravenette” 
Finish. Our edition of these books is limited. 


Cwenelle C0, OSA Room1783, 354 Fourth Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


























on her clothes. They wi// wear better and 
look better while they wear. 

You can now buy all your clothes pro- 
tected in this way. Look for the trade- 
mark ‘‘Cravenette” woven in the label 
of the garment or stamped on the fabric. 
Demand the new “‘Cravenette”’ Finish in 
all the clothes you buy. 


















































Cutex is now sold in 
this new black and 
pink package. 
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The new way to manicure. 
you can have lovely, well-kept nails. 


Why cutting ruin 
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Read how easily 





A touch of Cutex 
Nail White under- 
neath the nails re- 
moves all stains— 
gives them snow- 
white tips. 


Cutex Nail Polish 
gives just the quick, 
waterproof polish 
you want. 









s the cuticle 


How you can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 


TART today to have the shapely, well-kept 
nails that make any. hand beautiful. See 
how quickly, how easily you can have the 

most wonderful manicure — see how smooth 
and firm Cutex keeps your cuticle without 
trimming or cutting it; how lovely it makes 
your nails look! 


See what specialists say 

Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, 
“On no account trim the cuticle with 
scissors. This leaves a raw, bleeding 
edge which will give rise to hang- 
nails, and often makes the rim of 
flesh about the nail become sore 
and swollen.” 


Says: 


Over and over, other special- 
ists repeat the advice—“ Do not 
trim the cuticle.”’ ‘“‘Under no 
circumstances should scissors or 
knife touch the cuticle.” “Cut- 
ting is ruinous.” | 

It was to meet this need for a 
harmless cuticle remover that the 
Cutex formula was prepared. 


Removes surplus cuticle without 
cutting 


Cutex completely does away with cuticle 


cutting, leaves the skin at the base of the nail 
smooth and firm, unbroken. 


Today you will find that professional mani- 
curists in the most fashionable New York hotels 
invariably use Cutex. Everyone who under- 
stands the care of the nails finds that the 
Cutex method is the one simple, scientific way 
to care for the cuticle. 


The new way to manicure 


First, file your nails to the proper length and 
shape. The best professional manicurists say 
that it is now considered good form to give the 
nail an oval shape—that 1s, to have it conform 
to the shape of the finger tip, and to have the nail 
reach just to the top ot the finger. 





















(Photo by Moffitt, Chicago) 


first, 


Mary Nash, one of the 
most perfectly gowned 
women on the stage, 
says: ‘‘I don’t see how 
I ever tolerated having 
my cuticle cut—Culex 
makes my nails look so 
much better.’ 


Ethel Clayton (above), 
the Bernhardt of Mo- 
tion Pictures, says: 
““One cannot know of 
Cutex and not love to 
use it. Cutex keeps my 
nails looking so veauti- 
ful, my friends often 


(Photo by Ira Hill) 
Elsie Janis, whose vivacily and clever 
acting have made her a favorite in 


every American city, says: ‘I am de- 
lighted with Cutex. I have just finished 


remark it.’” my nails and find it most wonderful.” 
(Photo by Lumiére 
Studio) 


In the Cutex package you will find orange 
stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap a little cot- 
ton around the end of the stick and dip it into 
the Cutex bottle. Then work the stick around 
the base of the nail, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Almost at once you will find you can 








This complete manicure set 


sent for 15c. 








Send 15c today for this com- 
plete midget manicure set 


Tear off the coupon now and send it to us with 15c— 
10c for the manicure set and 5c for postage and packing— 
and we will send you a complete midget manicure set 
containing trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex 
Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish* Cutex Paste Polish and 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort, together with orange stick, emery 
boards and absorbent cotton. Enough for six ‘‘ mani- 
cures.”” Send for it today. 











wipe off the dead surplus skin. 
clear water. 

Then a touch of Cutex Nail White 
cream in convenient tube for applying easily—removes 
all discolorations from underneath the nails. 


















Rinse the hands in 


a soft, white 


Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the palm of the hand 
and passed quickly over the nails, gives them a de- 
lightful polish. 
liant, long-lasting polish, 
then the C 


Should you wish an especially bril- 
apply Cutex Paste Polish 
Cake Polish. 


The first Cutex manicure makes 
a decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize what 
a great improvement even one application 
makes; you cannot know how attractive your 
nails can be made to look. 

After a few applications, no matter how ugly 
cuticle-cutting has made your nails, Cutex will 
soon give them the shapeliness and symmetry 
everyone admires. Try it. See for yourself. 


Where to get Cutex 
All of the Cutex manicure preparations 
are now sold in their new black and pink 
packages which were designed especially for 
Cutex. You will find Cutex at all high-class 
drug stores and at the toilet goods counters 
of department stores. 


Cutex comes in 60c bottles with an introductory size 
at 30c. The 60c bottle is the more economical size to 
buy—it will last three times as long as the 30c bottle. 
Extra large size bottles, $1.25. Cutex Nail White is 30c. 
Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick 
form is also 30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or ten- 
der cuticle, is 30c. If your favorite store has not yet 
been supplied with Cutex, order direct from us and we 
will fill your order promptly. 

Our Cutex Traveling Set at $1.25 is thoroughly practi- 
cal and desirable, containing four Cutex preparations and 
flexible file, orange sticks and emery boards. A handy, 
compact set. If your dealer hasn’t it, order direct, send- 
ing his name, and we will promptly send you your set. 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 101 9 West Broadway New York 


If you live in Canada, send 15c to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, 
Lid., Dept. 101, 489 St. Paul Street West, Montreal, for your 
sample set and get Canadian prices. 


Mail this coupon with 15c today 
NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 101 
9 West Broadway, New York 
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Do Much to Make or Mar Her Dinner or Party 





HERE ARE THE NEW TABLE LACES 
IN BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS THAT A 
WOMAN CAN EITHER MAKE OR BUY 


Medallion Monogram 
in French Embroidery 





New Monogram in 


Open and Solid Work 
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Exquisite Filet Panel Design 
for Scarf End 





Centerpiece in 
a New Mosaic 
Design 









Italian Filet in a Lovely 


Tray Cloth 
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Filet Oval to Fit a Bread Tray 
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Belgian Lace Monograms for 
> Tablecloth and Napkins 
. OD Oy eee IDI ale a AO A LOC REO OTe LEME Lane OB Ow hah 5 r . ? 
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NOTE—For workers to copy in crochet, diagrams of the four triangular, 
the two circular and the panel designs will be supplied for 15 cents. How 
to make and the cost of the luncheon set (scarf, place doily and napkin), 
also addresses of dealers and prices of the lace designs and monograms, 
will be mailed upon receipt of 5 cents (the cost of postage and service). 
—THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS. 
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ILL beauty be your daughter's 

lot in life? Begin early to lay 

the foundation for her future 

good looks and attractiveness—to teach 

the vital lessons of skin health and com- 

plexion care that may mean her life's f 

happiness. 
After the day's play, indoors or out, give the 
tender skin, face, neck, arms, hands, a thorough 
cleansing with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream — 
Ns relieve the pores of the dirt they accumulated. 
ake it a daily practice in childhood, it will be a 
daily habit in girlhood; a daily delight—a splendid 


reward in womanhood. 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Ihe Kind That Keeps~ 


Made exclusively by Daggett & Ramsdell for 
more than twenty-five years, D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream has in thousands of homes been a 
popular, valued nursery adjunct — a constant com- 
fort, a ready relief, a first and faithful aid in any 
illness or in vigorous health. 

For safety, for satisfaction, for service — for your 
child’s nursery or your own toilet table, demand 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, “‘The Kind that 
Keeps’, the kind that cleanses, nourishes and 
beautifies the skin, that banishes unwelcome signs 

passing time or marks of recent illness. 

The cream for every person —a size for every 


purse. 

POUDRE AMOURETTE-—a face powder 
without a fault. The D. & R. Label is a guar- 
antee of its purity, its perfection, its preeminence. 
Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Should your dealer 
be sold out, we will forward a box to you by return 
mail on receipt of 50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
DEPARTMENT 84 
D. & R. Building New York 

















Don’t spend an agonizing evening 
because you have neglected a corn. 

You need not worry after apply- 
ing a Raccoon Corn Plaster. Pain 
ceases immediately. 


At your druggists. 15c. and 25c. per 
package. Sample free. Address, 


accoo 


___Dept. U, Le Roy, N 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


stops all body odors 


It does not stifle one odor with an- 
other—just gently neutralizes it. No 
checking natural functions. Inexpensive. 
Easy to use. Lasts the day through. 
25c at drug- and department-stores 

Mum" is a trade-mark registered in U S Patent Office 
“MUM” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Hang Pictures Without Nails 


You protect your walls and paper, and 
hide ugly picture wires by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10¢ Photo Supply stores. 






















In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. H. 














MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THESE WERE SELECTED 
FROM SPECIAL SHOPS 


THEY SHOW SOME OF 
THE LATEST IMPORTS 





——, 
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EAUTIFUL monograms attest 

the interest of a woman in those 
little touches which mark her home 
in an individual and distinctive 
way. Upon linens of all grades a 
delicately embroidered letter dou- 
bly enhances the value, whether it 
ornaments the doily, the dinner " 
cloth or the guest-room bed linens. 
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NEW luncheon set must have an air- 

ing, like one’s newest dress, so invi- 
tations to best friends will doubtless 
follow from the hostess who possesses 
this exquisite design in Sicilian work 
from Italy. 














NE: of the simple patterns in 

Japanese Mosaic work on white 
linen is given in the luncheon set 
I of round doilies and centerpiece. 
Theedge follows the pattern in har- 
monious lines. The napkin has a 
corner motif designed for an initial. 
Centerpiece, size 26 inches, . $13.50. 
Plate doily, 12 inches, $36.50 a dozen. 




















Tay Butter plate doily, 6 inches, $12 a 
ae —paat 7 varices 

“¢ | dozen. Napkin, 14 inches square, 
4ang $17.50 a dozen. 
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Really an Appetizing Set of Linens for the Breakfast 
or Luncheon Table, So Crisp and Fresh is the Effect — 
Sicilian Work From Italy 


T WILL be interesting to our 

readers to note that the laces il- 
lustrated on page 73, and also these 
linens, are designed chiefly by 
artists of the Allied countries— 
France, Japan, Italy and Belgium; 
Mosaic work especiallyhaving been 
taken up and perfected by the Jap- 
anese during the last three years. 
Many women prefer to make their 
own pieces and these designs are 
full of suggestions for those who 
may not be able to purchase them. 















T IS not difficult to imagine : 3 Tae BE itt 

the chaste effect of this new ¢ = 
dinner-table set of striped dam- 
ask, satin finish, with monograms 
handsomely embroidered in sizes 
suitable for the cloth and nap- 
kins. The stripes are graded in 
the cloth and napkins as they ap- 
pear in the illustration. 






NE would not need to be 

coaxed to take a cup of tea y. 
from a tray daintily spread with ( 
an exquisite Madeira cloth and 
appropriate china. With this 
cloth, completing the set for the 
intimate cup for two, are two 
lovely napkins, one of which is 
illustrated. 
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: ; : DD and new monogram for ta- 
Tea-Tray Set in Madeira Embroidery, ble linen—eepecially good for 


Cloth and Two Napkins ; Price, $8.50 a tea set. 
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Japanese Mosaic Work on Fine White Linen Designed for a Table Runner and Napkins. Reproduced by Courtesy of Mr. James B. McCutcheon 





NOTE —In selecting these handsome linens from high-grade shops, where only the newest and best things are displayed, we were influenced by the 
beauty of design and the durable character of the material. We shall be giad to assist you in obtaining them by letter, giving the names and addresses 
of the dealers, together with descriptions, if you will inclose 5 cents in stamps to cover the cost of postage and service. The Needlework Editors. 

















































































TWELVE ANSWERS TO EVERY- 
DAY PERPLEXING QUESTIONS 
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| ANY oval-top windows require a 

fan treatment and, where the 

| formal arrangement is not desirable, 

try this valance effect. A light-weight 

material would give the best results. 

A group of small windows, like those 

on the right, whether over piano, buf- 

fet or bookcase, needs only enough 
| drapery to soften the outline. 





HE woman who admires ruffled 

curtains will like the pair 
shown above. The ruffles are nar- 
row and the upper ones break 
the severe lines overhead. Cross- 
barred voile with plain chambray 
or sprigged chintz would be lovely. 
Below is a good arrangement for 
portiéres. A double-faced fabric 
gives the best result, and these are 
hung in the simplest fashion. 
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HE treatment of casement windows should be simplicity itself. 
The thin curtains are shirred; let the pattern in the overcurtains 


supply the color note. 
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HE window below was made to appear 


longer than it is by using full-length 





| 
| draperies at the sides. 
| 

















careful draping 
make it cozy and inviting. 
In this one the thin mar- 
quisette curtains are drawn 
together to let in the light, 


The Never-Ending Problem of 


HOW TC 
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ERE is a good treatment for a window 

seat which conceals a radiator, or for 
a high-backed window seat. Thetop ledge 
is a metal grating. One width of mate- 
rial is used for the narrow panes and two 
for the center. The valance is arranged 
over a frame and, if a plain material is 
used, bind valance and curtains with a 
contrasting color. 















































NARROW window is made to 
appear broader by extending 
the curtains over the frame at the 


sides. A man would like this simple 
treatment. Use a plain material 
with appliquéd medallions. Below 
is a suggestion for a broad arc or for 
concealing art-glass lights. Checked 
material would be effective as a fin- 


ish for the edge of valance and for 


the curtains. 





though the panes may be 
covered 
Valance and side curtains 
may be of figured light- 
weight silk or of plain ma- 
terial. The entrance door 
cannot but proclaim the 
good or bad taste of the 
occupants within, therefore 
its draperies should be dig- 
nified. Filet net, fine cur- 
tain lace or, if you prefer, 
plain marquisette with in 
sets of filet lace may be 
used on the center and side 
panels as shown below. 
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UST below are French doors properly 
draped with sheer material and heav- 


ier portiéres which draw together. 














NOTE —We shall be glad to help you further with these draperies if you will address Jane Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and inclose 
3 cents with your inquiry. Those who are building may like to know of our architectural books, found listed on page 44 of this issue. 



















Over 4000 miles 
of paved motor 
¢ 6@: 2.639 
sOpenair sports 
*sSummer sea 
‘Luxurious 
resort hotels 
*Grand Canyon 
of Arizona? 
*CastleHot Spri 
‘on your 
Santa Fe Way: 
«Fred Harvey Meals 
‘Hawaii afterwards 


our booklets tell of -** 
Wii Blacks Pare Trak Mae 
as ° . Trak. 
id 
1045 Ry. Exch, 1cago 
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bw daily California 
trains, including Cali¢ 
ornia Limited; also 
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BECOME A NURSE 


The Need for Nurses 
Never So Great 
WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for “HowIBe- 
came a Nurse.’’—248 pages 
with actual experiences. 
Specimen lesson pages free. 


Seventeenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








—a perfect rabbit at home 
whenever you want tt. 


Curile 61086 


cycn. WELSH RAREBIT 
ys 4 Always Tender-Always Delicious 
| nm Delicate,pure,rich and smooth 
ae / yeh yy AT ALL GROCERS 
- SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Purity Cross Model Kitchen 
Orange, N.J. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


OTHER WOMEN DO-YOU CAN = 
selling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suitings, Waist- 
| ings, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery,Silks, etc., part or whole 
| time. No money or experience necessary —we teach 
| 








S you—distinctive designs. Samples FREE. Write to-day. 


= Mitchell & Church Co., 408 Water St, Binghamton, N.Y. ; 
“Could I Support 








Myself If Necessary?” 


ANY women have asked this 
question since war was de- 
clared. Helen Barnes has found the 
answer. She is easily earning $150 
a month without investing a dollar. 

Of course, you would like to know 
the details of the plan by which Miss 
| Bames and hundreds of others have 
succeeded. You assume no obliga- 
tion by asking for them. And if you 
like and accept the offer you are 
bound to make money —some money 
for a little spare time; a lot for more 
time. Write today to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 960 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia. 
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OME—drop that newspaper for tonight! 
Maybe she’s tired of a paper wall and silence and 
the width of a lighted table between you. 
Maybe she’s thinking of those other evenings when you 
sat next each other—and there were no lights. 


Come— forget the news for once. Take her to a theatre 
where, any time you go, you'll see a picture worthy of 
your best and finest moods—clean, well directed, played 
by famous stars, and bearing a Paramount or Artcraft 
Pictures trademark. 

K * * K * 
OW long since you sat that way together? 
Habit has built a wall of commonplaces. You sit 
on opposite sides of a table—and read or pore over bills. 


But here . . . there is no table between you. No 
light to disclose harsh realities. You sit close, side by 
side, and maybe your hands touch. You are learning how 
to be lovers again, from fleeting lights and shadows that 
move across a screen! 


And as that unconscious hard crust of life is melted by 
the kindly warmth of a finer, tender feeling, you glance 
at each other and see—no, not brows knit with the prob- 
lems and plans of today and tomorrow 


But the shy young girl and strong, romantic youth of 
those uther, bygone daysand their never-forgotten sweetness ! 
You have found your old sweetheart again! 


#* & * * 4 


ND maybe you have not spoken—but you have fe/t— 
and understood. 
You have been silent— yes, but it was silent understanding. 
You have learned something, and you have found some- 
thing fine and clean that was getting all dim and dusty 
and forgotten, way off in a corner behind Business and 
Household Cares. 
You have found — yes, love again—in a picture show— 
by following the Paramount and Artcraft signs! 


Pictures 


“FAMOUS STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 


These are the pictures made for you—these are the motion-pictures of the American family. And they are pre- 
sented in thousands of better class theatres because these theatres seek your patronage on the basis of gua/ity and 
character. There is a theatre near you showing Paramount and Artcraft Pictures. They are produced for you—see them. 





¥ 


in the advertisements 
of your local theatres. 


manne g BEES gnsen 
oO as 


Three ways to know how to be sure of 
seeing Paramount and Artcraft motion pictures 
By seeing these By seeing these By seeing these 
trademarks or names trademarks or names trademarks or names 

on the front of the 

theatre or in the lobby. 












flashed on the screen 
inside the theatre. 








: KFAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


's ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
NEW YORK - 
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I Have Been Given Four 
Pages Now as My Own to 
Do With as I Like. And I 
am Doing It. 








It will please me mightily to have you, as 





HE LAST Four PAGES 


EpItED By THE OFFICE Doc 


I have started to do as I have been told to do: to make these four pages the most interesting and “different” pages in the magazine. 


any one or all of them. 











There Will be Mostly Folks 
and Stories About Folks in 
These Pages. Unusual Pic- 
tures of Them Too. 


———SSSS== 








a reader, tell me, at all times, whether you think I am doing it, and suggest how I can improve 























PHOTOGRAPH BY BUSHNELL 


‘THE Most REMARKABLE CONCERTS EVER GIVEN 


| JosEF HoFMANN Piays 255 Compositions | 
From Memory Ar 21 Concerts BEFORE 67,000 PERSONS 


to Petrograd to give five piano recitals. 

The famous pianist was no novelty to the 
Russians, for he had played for ten previous sea- 
sons in Petrograd and all through the Russian 
When he arrived at Petrograd, the 
day before his first recital, he found that the 
house, La Salle Noblesse, seating 3200 persons, 
had been sold out for his first three recitals, 
and when he sat down to play at his first recital 
the house for the fourth recital was sold out. 


aN EAR before the war Josef Hofmann went 
yé 


Empire. 


The next morning his fifth recital was sold out 
and yet the people clamored for more. 

Five more recitals were then announced and 
within a week they were sold out in advance. 
Every night a line formed at midnight before 
the hall and, in a cold registering zero and be- 
low, a crowd stood all night until 9 o’clock in 
the morning waiting for the box office to open. 
At the end of the tenth recital it was evident 
that the demand had not yet been met to hear 
the pianist, and a third series of five recitals was 


announced. These went the same as the others, 
the demand always selling out from one to two 
In this last series Hofmann 
gave two Chopin programs, and so insistent 
was the demand for these that he had to repeat 
them in a fourth series of five recitals. 

It was only at the end of the twentieth recital 
that the demand seemed to be met, and then 
Hofmann played with the Petrograd Orchestra _ ones. 
and closed what is perhaps the most remarkable 
series of recitals ever given by a pianist. 


recitals ahead. 


At his twenty-first concert he had played to 
_ over 67,000 persons. The receipts were $79,000, 
as the prices charged ranged from an equivalent 
of fifty cents to five dollars a seat. 
amazing part of the achievement was that the 
pianist had played 255 compositions with not a 
note before him. No composition was repeated, 
every program being different from the previous 
The extent of the achievement may be 
judged from the list of compositions played, 
which is given here complete: 


The most 


Tue MaArveE.Lous List OF Toe 255 Compositrions PLavEp By Mr. HorMaANnn 


Bach 


Chromatic Fantasy and F ugue 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
Prelude and Fugue in D (d’Albert) 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Tausig) 


Beethoven 


Andante ore in F 

Bagatelle in 

Bagatelle in E flat 

Dervish chorus from “ Ruinsof Athens”’ 
(Saint-Saéns) 

March from “ Ruins of Athens” (Rubin- 
stein) 

Rondo a Ce apriccio ‘‘ The rage over a lost 
grote’ 

Rondo in G major 

Scherzo from the Sonata op. 31, No. 3 

Sonata Appassionata 

Sonata Pathétique 

Sonata Quasi una Fantasia (Moonlight) 

Sonata in A, op. 2, No. 2 

Sonata in D minor, op. 31, No 2 

Sonata in E flat, op. 31, No. 3 

Sonata in C (Waldstein), op. 53 

Sonata in E minor, op. 90 

Sonata in A, op. 101 

Sonata in B flat, op. 106 

Sonata in A flat, op. 110 

Sonata in C minor, op. 111 

Concerto in G major 

32 Variations in C minor 


Brahms 

Variations on a theme by Handel 
Chopin 

Andante Spianatoand Grand Polonaise, 


op. 

4 Ballades (A flat, F, F minor, G minor) 

Barcarolle, op. 60 

Berceuse, op. 57 

2 Polish songs (Liszt) 

14 Etudes (E flat minor, C, C minor, 
op. 10, No. 12, A flat, G sharp minor, 

B minor, F, C sharp minor, op. 10, 

No. 4, G flat, op. 10, No. 5, C sharp 











minor, op. 25, No.7, D flat, C minor, 
op. 25, No. 12, A flat, G flat, op. 25, 
No. 9) 

Fantasy in F minor, op. 49 

Fantasy Impromptu, op. 66 


3 Impromptus (A flat, F sharp, G flat) 


7 Mazurkas (B flat ‘minor, C sharp 
minor, op. 41, No. 1, F sharp minor, 
G minor, B. minor,*A flat, C sharp 
minor, op. 50, No. 3) 

11 Nocturnes (B flat minor, C sharp 
minor, E, E flat, G minor, op. 27, 
No. 1, F minor, B, G minor, op. 37, 
No. 3, F sharp, B, op. 62, No. 1, D 
flat) 

Fantasy Polonaise, op. 61 

6 Polonaises (A, A flat, C minor, C 
sharp minor, E flat minor, F sharp 
minor) 

25 Preludes, op. 28 

4 Scherzos (B minor, C sharp minor, E, 
B flat minor) 

Sonata in B flat minor, op. 35 

Sonata in B minor, op. 58 

Concerto in F minor, op. 21 

8 bi altzes (A minor, A flat, op. 34, No. 

A flat, op. 42, C sharp minor, D 
ae E minor, F ‘minor, E flat) 


Cui 

Causerie (A Chat) 
Debussy 

Evening in Granada 
Gluck 


Alceste (Caprice Saint-Saéns) 
Gavotte (Brahms) 


Grieg 


Ballade in G minor, op. 24 
Butterfly 


Handel 
Variations in D minor 
Haydn 


Variations in F minor 





Hofmann 


Barcarolle in F sharp minor 


Liszt 
At the Spring 


3 Consolations (D flat, E, D flat) 
Don Giovanni Fantasy 


In a Dream 
Etude in D flat 
Funé€railles 


Campanella (after Paganini) 
Legend in A (Sermon to the Birds) 
Legend in E (St. Francis Walking on 


the Billows) 
Love Dreams 


Loreley, transcription 
Mephisto Waltz, No. 1 


Polonaise in E 
Prelude in C 


Spanish Rhapsody 


3 Hungariati Rhapsodies (Nos. 2, 6 and 


12) 


Sonata in B minor 


Waltz Impromptu 


Venice and Naples (Tarantella) 


Concerto in E flat 


Whispering of the Woods, or 


Rustling 


Mendelssohn 


7 Songs without words (Spring Song, 
Spinning Song, A major, A minor, A 


flat, G, F) 


Fantasy in F sharp minor, op. 28 


Prelude and Fugue in E minor, op. 35, 


No. 1 


Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14 
Variations Serieuses, op. 54 


Moszkowski 
Spanish Caprice 


Concert Etude in G flat 


The Juggler (ess?) 


Guitar 


Mozart 


Rondo in A minor 











Paderewski 


Legend in A flat 

Minuet in G 

Nocturne in B flat 

Variations and Fugue in A minor, op. 11 


Rachmaninoff 


Polichinelle (Pulcinello?) 
3 Preludes (A minor, C sharp minor, D 
minor) 


Rameau 


The Call of the Birds 
The Tambourine 


Rubinstein 


3 Barcarolles (A minor, A minor, F 
minor) 
2 Etudes (C and E) 
Galop 
Melody in F 
Polka Bohemian 
2 Romances (E flat, F) 
Scherzo in F 
Concerto in D minor 
Waltz German 
Waltz Caprice 


Saint-Saens 
Dance Macabre (Liszt) 


Scarlatti 


Pastorale 
Capriccio 


Schubert 


Impromptu in A flat 

Wanderer Fantasy 

Military Mareh (Tausig) 

Hungarian March 

Soirées in Vienna, No. 6 (Liszt) 

Thou art Repose (Liszt) 

Erlking (Liszt) 

The Trout (Liszt) 

Margaret at the Spinning Wheel (Liszt) 
Hark, Hark (Liszt) 








Schumann 


Carnival, op. 9 

The Contrabandist (Tausig) 

12 Symphonic Etudes, op. 13 
Carnival Jests in Vienna, op. 26 
Intermezzo in B minor, op. 4, No. 6 
Kreisleriana, op. 16 

Nocturne in F, op. 23, No. 4 
Fantasy in C, op. 17 
Soaring 

At Evening 

At Night 

Dream Tangles 
Warum? (Why?) 
The End of it All 
The Prophet Bird, op. 82, No. 7 
Sonata in G minor, op. 22 
Sonata in F minor, op. 14 
Toccata, op. 7 

Devotion (Liszt) 

Romance in F sharp, op. 28, No. 2 


Scriabin 


5 Etudes (C sharp minor, D flat, D sharp 
minor, E, F minor) 


from op. 12 


Sgambati 


Nenia 
Nocturne in D flat 
Antique Menuet 


Tschaikovsky 


Humoreske in E minor 

Eugene Onegine Paraphrase (Pabst) 
Concerto in B flat minor 

Cradle Song (Pabst) 


Wagner 

Magic Fire (Brassin) 

Isolde’s Love-Death (Liszt) 
Tannhaeuser Overture (Liszt) 
Siegmund’s Love Song (Brassin) 
Weber 

Sonata in A flat, op. 39 

























































The Blood of Sturdy Norwegian | | 
Sailormen is in This Boy 











This American Jew Greets His 
Task With a Clear-Eyed Smile 











| Canada — America, the Job’s All 
| the Same to This Boy 
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His Father Was a Rumanian, But 


THE Most DEMOCRATIC 





WiTH Every NATION ON THE GLOBE REPRESENTED, IT Is THE Mc 





Ponder the Fact That in 
This Little Group of Off- 
cers are Men of Hunga- 
rian, Scotch, Irish and 
German Ancestry 





Side by Side Greece and The Netherlands are Repre- 
sented by These Two Boys 





As Totp IN PicTURES Msg 


ATCH the thrill of this page, you Americans, 

and rejoice that you are of a people whose 
armed defenders symbolize, as never it was sym- 
bolized before, the Brotherhood of Man. Born in 
this land in most instances, yet the fathers and . 
mothers of the men whose portraits here are 
shown were drawn to these shores, in the years 
that are gone, by the light of Freedom. And now 
it becomes the function of these sons to keep 
that light burning and to see that its beams shall 
penetrate into the darkest corners of the earth. 





This Lad of French Parent- a a 
age Knows Well What the 
Fight is For 











The Southern Ne- 
gro in Our Army 
of Democracy May ‘ 

be Counted Upon E = 
to “Carry Through” 





This German Gunner Will Tell You That Above Ancestry 
Rises an Ideal That Must be Made Secure 4 





»~ ». Ww 





He is All American 










This Boy of Austrian Parentage 
Readily Found His Place 




















i 








© UNDE O&l 00 


“We're All in the Game to Win,” This Son of Ancient China Will And Here is a Turk on the Job 
Says This Brazilian Youth “Carry On” for Freedom’s Sake for His New Uncle Sam 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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ArRMy IN ALL THE WoRLD 


Most Natura Army To MAKE THE Wor.p SAFE For DEMOCRACY 
Ss Mane By Lewis W. Hine 








South’s Contribution to the Army 





This Soldier is Typical of the Old 
| 
| 





In the One Regiment From Which This Group Was Selected 
There are Representatives of Twenty-Two Different Ancestral 7, 
Nationalities, Yet Every Man of Them is American 

















Ne 

vad His Father Was Against Us, He is 
lay With Us, This Filipino Lad 
Don 

th” 














This Old, Old Indian Fighter 


is Still on the Job 


} 

| 

Lad and the Belgian Boy Beside Him Have 
Misconception of the Job Ahead | 
| 








The Boy With the Rifle is Straight 
F New England Yankee Clear Through, 
With the Ideals of ’76 in His Soul 





ers, This Indian Boy in Khaki 





His Grandfather Fought in Feath- 














Mexican and Pure Spaniard, the Task of Both is the Same, 
and Each Takes it on Gladly 








Navy Lad of German Ancestry 





\ | 

} 

\ 
The Smile Won’t Come Off This 



























| 

| 

This Italian Will Fight His People’s As Russia is Represented in Our This Boy of Polish Ancestry Knows And Here’s the Irish Type That 
Fight, But With His Uncle Sam Own Army of Democracy the Ideals He’s Fighting For Doesn’t Know How to Quit 
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SO 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 








Present German Emperor 
once used to go out, incog- 
nito, into the streets of Berlin 
on New Year’s Eve and take 
part in the crushing of hats 
that was for a long time the 
custom, particularly high silk 
hats. One man, however, 
made up his mind to get 
square on one offender and 
made a false bottom inside of his hat and 
filled this with nails, so that a fist coming down 
on the hat would force the nails through the 
hat and into the fist. Of course, as such things 
go, it was this man with the nailed hat that the 
Emperor met, and down came the royal fist on 
the top of the hat, with such crushing force that 
the Emperor had to rush home and have his 
hand attended to by a surgeon. 


x xX 


The Popular Doctor Henson, of Chicago, was 
to lecture on “Fools’’ before a Chautauqua 
audience. Bishop Vincent introduced him thus: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we are now to have a 
lecture on ‘Fools,’ by one of the most distin- 
guished ’’—long pause and loud laughter—‘‘ men 
of Chicago.”’ But Doctor Henson was not to be 
outdone. He arose and said: ‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am not So great a fool as Bishop Vin- 
cent”—long pause and uproarious laughter— 
“would have you think.” 


x XX 


A Letter to Thomas W. Wilson, Washington, 
D. C., was recently returned to the sender as 
“party unknown,” proving that the Post Office 
Department at the Capital does not know the 
President by his real name. It was sent by an 
old Southern lady who has known the President 
since boyhood, and to whom he has always re- 
mained ‘‘Tom Wilson.” 


x XX 


The Finest New Year’s Celebration in the 
world is in Japan and China, where, before the 
clock strikes midnight on New Year’s Eve, 
every debt and account must be paid. No 
good Chinaman or Jap ever thinks of entering 
the new year with an unpaid bill. Would that 
we might emulate that form of celebration! 


ae ae, § 


The Shortest Address for a Letter, with its de- 
livery insured, to an official of the Government, 
which gives at once his title, his city, county and 
state, can be given with four letters, i.e.: 

P.M. 
N.Y. 
A letter so addressed would safely reach the 


Postmaster of New York City, County of New 
York, State of New York. 


XXX 


These Absurd Lines show how important is 
punctuation. Just read them: 











saw a peacock with a fiery tail 

saw a blazing comet pour down hail 

saw a cloud all wrapt with ivy round 

saw a lofty oak creep on the ground 

saw a beetle swallow up a whale 

saw a foaming sea brimful of ale 

saw a pewter cup sixteen feet deep 

saw a well full of men’s tears that weep 
saw wet eyes in flames of living fire 

saw a house as high as the moon and higher 
saw the glorious sun at deep midnight 

saw the man who saw this wondrous sight. 
saw a pack of cards gnawing a bone 

saw a dog seated on Britain’s throne 

saw King George shut up within a box 
saw an orange driving a fat ox 

I saw a butcher not a twelvemonth old 

I saw a great-coat all of solid gold 

I saw two buttons telling of their dreams 

I saw my friends, who wished I’d quit these 
themes. 


ae 


Ridiculous? But put a semicolon after the first 
noun in each line except the twelfth and the 
last, and see! 


Se SS 
It is Like This Foolish Verse, which, read as 
I print it, is ridiculous, isn’t it? ° 


Every lady in this land 
Has twenty nails upon each hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet. 
All this is true without deceit. 
But just put a semicolon after “nails” in the 
second line and a comma after “‘five”’ in the 
third and see how differently it reads! 


x XX 


A Very Pretty Girl said to Mr. Sargent, the 
famous artist, at a dinner party: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Sar 
gent, I saw your latest painting and kissed it 
because it was so much like you.” 

“And did it kiss you in return?” asked the 
artist gravely. 

“‘Why, no, of course not!’ was the reply. 

“Then,’’ said Mr. Sargent smilingly, ‘it was 
not at all like me.” 


xxx 


A Horse in the Parlor of a palace was a yearly 
rite in Russia “‘in other days” on New Year’s 
Day. The peasants on an estate would groom 
and harness the finest horse, generally a white 
one, on the place; lots would be cast for the one 
to ride it, and then horse and rider would go to 
the house, drive through the door and hall into 
the principal room, where the master of the 
estate and his family would be in waiting. 


. that go dry? many ask. 





THE OFFICE DoG 











Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 








Scraps THAT HE Picks Up HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 

















some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” | 


E MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 








A Young Man Going to France went to a 
fortune teller to have him tell him his chances in 
battle. The fortune teller wrote this on a slip of 
paper: ‘‘Ibis redibis non morieris in bello.”” The 
young conscript could not read Latin, so he 
asked two friends to translate the sentence: 

One friend sent him this: “‘ You will go, you 
will return not, you will die in battle.” 

The other friend sent him this: ‘‘ You will go, 
you will return, you will not die in battle.” 


xxx 


I Saw a Y. M.C. A. ‘‘Load”’ go off to a port 
in France the other day. It included 200,000 
letterheads, 100,000 envelopes, 10,000 pounds 
of sugar, 5 tons of milk chocolate, 600 dozen 
packages of biscuits, 20 barrels of flour, 20,000 
packages of chewing gum, 500 folding chairs, 
10 folding organs, 100 moving-picture machines, 
100 talking machines, 5000 records, 500,000 
talking-machine needles, 4000 quarts of ink, 
504,000 pens, 100,800 penholders, 100,800 pen- 
cils, 500 baseball gloves, 400 baseball bats, 300 
basket balls, 5000 baseballs, 7000 sets of check- 
ers, 20,000 Testaments, 10,000 hymn books, 
2000 blankets, 500 camp cots, 100 typewriters 
and 1200 magazine holders. 

‘Is this an unusual ‘load’?”’ I asked one of 
the secretaries. 

‘“Not at all,” was the reply. 
it, or larger, will go next week.’ 


x XX 


A Woman Names the Pullman Cars. 7400 of 
those cars are in use to-day, which may account 
for some of the strange names. 


x XX 


The King and Queen of Belgium had, until 
the war fell upon them, a custom on New Year’s 
Eve of allowing their children and the children 
of the relatives staying at the house to take all 
the keys of all the rooms in the palace. Then 
the children would hide and the King and 
Queen and the other elders would come out of 
their rooms. The trick was for the children to 
catch an elder ina room. Then they would rush 
and lock the doors and the imprisoned royalty 
was not allowed to come out until he or she had 
promised to give the children what they de- 
manded. One imprisonment let the elder “‘ off”’; 
if, on the other hand, an elder stayed in any 
room five minutes without being caught he was 
also let off from penalties. And, as there are 
81 rooms in the Belgian palace, the elders had a 


chance. x xX 


What Becomes of the Breweries in the states 
One has just become a 
malted-milk factory; several are cold-storage 
warehouses; one is an artificial-ice plant; an- 
other a vinegar factory; another a grape-juice 
factory. A yeast factory is still another; while 
one brewery has become a hospital, and still 
another has become a church! 


x XX 


The Largest Fortune in the World is still that 
belonging to the Rothschild family. It is esti- 
mated at 2 billion dollars and is supposed to 
bring the living members of the family an in- 
come of $200,000 a day. 


‘* Another like 


’ 


are Repre- 


New Year’s Day is not January Ist all over 
the world yet. In Russia and Greece it is still 
January 13: which was the beginning of the 
year according to the Julian calendar. The 
Greeks once celebrated December 21 as the 
year’s first day and then, later, June 21: the 
summer’s solstice. The Jews still begin their 
civil year with what approximates to our Sep- 
tember ist, while their ecclesiastical year begins 
on March 21: the yernal equinox. It was not 
until 1751 that England would acknowledge 
January 1 as the year’s beginning. 


xx XX. 


How Little the English Know about corn is 
shown in the experiment made by an English- 
woman. She thought she would learn about 
corn. She lived here in America and got a dozen 
ears of corn on the cob. She put the corn in boil- 
ing water and boiled it for hours and hours. She 
stabbed it again and again with a fork, but de- 
spaired of its ever getting soft. Finally she said 
she would serve dinner without the corn. It 
then turned out that she was waiting for the cob 
to get soft! She thought the cob was to be sliced 
up and eaten with cream and sugar! 


This German Gunner Wili Te 
Rises an Ideal That M 





There are No Pennsylvania Dutch, yet we 
often use the phrase. The foreigners who in 
1682 came to Pennsylvania with William 
Penn’s expedition were Germans. The word 
‘““Deutsch”’ became Anglicized as Dutch. But 
all were Germans. There was not a man from 
the Netherlands among the settlers. 


x xX XxX 


To Know What the Year Will Bring, try this 
old superstition: Before breakfast on New 
Year’s morning put the Bible on the table: 
each member opens the Book at any point and 
places his finger on one verse. Whatever that 
verse says will tell you what kind of a year you 
will have. It is an old Scottish custom. 


xx x 


*¢Girl’’ Occurs Only Once in the entire Bible. 
Do you know how and where? 





No, There’s Where You’re Wrong. These are Not Mustaches 
on These Women’s Lips 


HEY are Ainu 
women, who live 


——$— 











on the northern islands 
of the Japanese Archi- 
pelago. It isa mark of 
birth, of beauty and 
even a religious rite 
for these women to 
have their upper lips 
tattooed. The tattoo- 
ing ofthe lips and of the 
knuckles and up the 
arms, like a series of 
bracelets, begins at the 
age of five and contin- 
ues until marriage. If 
she isn’t fully tattooed, 
a girl finds no suitors. 
After a certain age the 
men stop shaving and 
let beards and mus- 
taches grow as they 
will. 











General Sherman Was Once Asked by an 
autograph collector if he would write the senti- 
ment ‘The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
His reply makes appropriate reading now: 

I prefer not to make scraps of sentimental writ- 
ing. When I write anything I want it to be real and 
connected in form, as, for instance, in your quota- 
tion from Lord Lytton’s play of *‘ Richelieu,” ‘* The 
pen is mightier than the sword.’’ Lord Lytton 
would never have put his signature to so naked a 
sentiment. Surely I will not. In the text there was 
a prefix or qualification: 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Now, this world does not often present the condi- 
tion of facts herein described. Men entirely great 
are very rare indeed, and even Washington, who 
approached greatness as near as any mortal, found 
good use for the sword and the pen, each in its 
proper sphere. We have seen the day when a great 
and good man ruled this country -(Lincoln), who 
wielded a powerful and prolific pen, and yet had to 
call to his assistance a million of-flaming ‘swords. 
No, I cannot subscribe to your sentiment‘ The pen 
is mightier than the sword,"’ because dt‘is not true. 
Rather, in the providence of God, there is a time 
for all things; a time when the sword may cut the 
Gordian knot, and set free the principles of right 
and justice, bound up in the meshes of hatred, re- 
venge and tyranny, that the pens of mighty men 
like Clay, Webster, Crittenden and Lincoln were 
unable to disentangle. Your friend, 
xx xX W. T. SHERMAN. 


Wishing One Another ‘‘A Happy New Year’’ 
comes to us from the Chinese and Japanese, 
who, on New Year’s Day, wish one another 
according to his or her station: ‘‘I humbly wish 
you joy,” or ‘“‘May joy be yours.”’ Japan has 
adopted the Gregorian New Year’s Day, on 
January 1, but China still clings to its reckon- 
ing the beginning of the year from the first 
moon after the sun enters Aquarius. This varies 
between January 21 and February 19. 


x XX 


A Clever Girl, left alone at home with a bull- 
dog, opened the front door to a peddler whose 
looks she didn’t particularly like. 

““Won’t you come in?” asked the girl. 

“Well,” answered the peddler, ‘‘how about 
that dog? Will he bite?” 

“We don’t quite know yet,” demurely an- 
swered the girl. ‘‘We’re trying him out. He 
bit a stranger very badly last evening. Won't 
you come in and try it?” 


KX HS 


Why Porterhouse Steak? many have asked. 
The story of the word is that in New York City, 
fifty or more years ago, there were a number of 
so-called ‘‘ porter houses’’—places where porter 
and ale were sold. The tradition is that a beef 
steak was called for at a butcher’s shop and, 
none being on hand, a cut from a roasting piece, 
about to be sent to a porter house, was given 
the customer. It proved so much superior to 
the ordinary steak that when he called next he 
asked for porterhouse steak; so the cut became 
choice and the name popular. The American 
invention crossed the seas and soon became 
equally popular in England. 


x XX 
The Man Who Created the Nobel Prize, 


awarded each year to five persons who have ren 
dered to humanity the greatest services, was 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel. Few know, however, 
that he was the inventor of dynamite. When 
his invention was complete he found he had 
spent every cent he had on it, and offered to sell 
it to the British Government for $3000. It was 
refused because the invention was “ worthless.” 
He offered to sell a friend a half interest in it for 
$130. This was also refused. Then he started 
to manufacture dynamite himself and made a 
fortune of 9 million dollars out of it! 


x XX 


A ‘‘Patent-Medicine’’ Man Asked a Customer 
if he would write a testimonial of his ‘‘ Balsam”’ 
for him. ‘A good strong one.” ‘Sure I will,” 
wrote the customer. ‘‘I inclose it’’: 


Dear Sir: I am glad to testify to the wonderful 
qualities of your ‘‘ Balsam.”’ I have used it in vari- 
ous ways. The land composing my farm had hith- 
erto been so poor that a Scotchman could not get 
a living off it, and so stony that we had to slice our 
potatoes and plant them edgeways; but hearing of 
your Balsam, I put some on a ten-acre lot sur- 
rounded by a rail fence, and in the morning I found 
that the rock had entirely disappeared, a neat stone 
wall encircled the field, and the rails were split into 
oven wood, and piled up in my back yard. 

I put half an ounce into the middle of a huckle- 
berry swamp; in two days it was cleared off, 
planted with corn and pumpkins, and a row of 
peach trees in full blossom through the’ middle. 

As an evidence of its trémendous strength, I 
would say that it drew a load of potatoes four miles 
to market, and eventually drew a prize of ninety- 
seven dollars in a lottery. 


x xXx 


I Am a Year Old, starting with this page on 
my 2nd year. Beginning with one page, I now 
have four. Some growth, I should say, for an 
office dog. At that rate I’ll be writing or edit- 
ing the entire magazine in how many years? 
Well, I’ll not think of that glory! Mr. Bok’s 
position is safe yet! These four are enough for 
any ‘‘dog”’ for a while. The thing is to make 
these pages the best I can. For the present, at 
least, that’s enough for 


Yaw Offece Do ee 














“AND NIGHT IS FLED 
WHOSE PITCHY MANTLE OVER-VEIL’D THE EARTH.” 


— Shakespeare 





